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ABSTRACT 

The Dnited States Commission on Civil Rights 
sponsored a consultation in 1975 to review the relationship between 
desegregation, court orders, and suburbanization, as well as to 
assess what further role the Commission might play in discharging its 
responsibility to advance the constitutional rights of all children 
to a desegregated education. This book contains four papers which 
were presented and discussed at the consultation. The first paper 
addresses the suburbanization of America. It traces the movement of 
population from cities to suburbs and places this movement in an 
historical perspective. The second paper focuses on the court, 
congress and school desegregation. It examines the role of the 
Federal courts as instruments of social change and the constxtutionax 
issues involved in any congressional attempt to limit their power to 
order remedies, including busing. The third paper written by James 
Coleman, focuses on school desegregation and the loss- of whites from 
large central city school districts. This paper examines trends in 
school desegregation between 1968 and 1973. Public school 
desegregation and white flight is also the topic of the last paper. 
Its analysis of school desegregation and white flight goes into great 
detail about the differences of various versions of James Coleman's 
analysis of desegregation and white flight, Coleman's methodology, 
and assumptions. (Author/AM) 
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Preface 



In the autumn of 1975, the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, aware of an accelerating an.d- expanding assault on school 
desegregation, undertook a major effort to counter this assault. The 
"new thrust," as it became known, is aimed at building support for 
school desegregation, stemming the tide of opposition to it, and retain- 
ing victories already won. 

The increased opposition to school desegregation focuses on busing 
or, as its opponents call it, "forcsd busing." The President has spoken 
against busing; the Congress has debated legislation and constitutional 
amendments to end or lessen busing; only the Federal courts continue 
to hew to the constitutional mandate of Brown v. Board of Education. 
The mass media-television, radio, the daily press, and the news 
magazines— covered antibusing developments in Boston and Louisville 
and, in doing so, began to look at busing in a new light. Some have 
raised the rhetorical question: "Is busing worth all this trouble?" 
Others have flatly opposed busing "for racial balance," and some have 
continued to support the courts in ordering busing as a remedy for a 
constitutional wrong. 

The Commission on Civil Rights, as part of its "new thrust," spon- 
sored a consultation on "School Desegregation: The Courts and Subur- 
ban Migration." Held on December 8, 1975, the meeting addressed 
the major issues in the countroversy. 

Four papers were presented and discussed at the consultation. The 
first, "The Suburbanization of America," was presented by Robert C. 
Weaver, former Secretary of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. It traced the movement of population from cities to sub- 
urbs and placed it in historical perspective. Dr. Weaver was assisted 
in the preparation of his paper by Ernest Erber, director of research 
and program planning of the National Committee Against Discrimma- 
tion in Housing. 

The second paper, "Court, Congress, and School Desegregation, 
was presented by Robert B. McKay, former dean of the School of Law 
of New York University. It examined the role of the Federal courts as 
instruments of social change and the constitutional issues involved m 
any congressional attempt to limit their power to order remedies, in- 
cluding busing. 
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The third paper, **School Desegregation and Loss of Whites from 
Large CentralaCity School Districts," was presented by James S. 
Coleman, professor of sociology at the University of Chicago. It ex- 
amined trends in school desegregation between 1968 and 1973 and set 
forth findings and an analysis of the data on which they were based. 
The analysis was based upon a study done by Dr. Coleman, Sara D. 
Kelly, and James A. Moore for the Urban Institute, Washington, D.C. 

The fourth paper, 'Tublic School Desegregation and White Flight: 
A Reply to Professor Coleman," was presented by Robert L. Green, 
dean of the College of Urban Development at Michigan State Universi- 
ty. Its analysis of school desegregation and white flight differed from 
Dr. Coleman's and sharply disagreed with his conclusions and 
opinions. The paper was developed by Dr. Green and Thomas F. Pet- 
tigrew, professor of social psychology and sociology at Harvard 
University. Robert Griffore, doctoral student. College of Education, 
Michigan State University; John Schweitzer, associate professor, and 
Joseph Wisenbaker, instructor, both of the College of Urban Develop- 
ment, Michigan State University, assisted in development of the oral 
presentation. 

Following the Coleman-Green exchange, Edgar Epps, professor of 
urban education at the University of Chicago, and Robert L. Wolf, 
director of the Indiana Center of Evaluation at Indiana University, 
commented on the discussion. 

Francis Keppel, former U.S. Commissioner of Education, closed the 
meeting offering his observations on the day*s deliberations. 

The views expressed by the participants in their papers and the 
discussion are their own and do not necessarily represent those of the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights. 

These proceedings were prepared by Frederick B. Routh, director, 
and Everett A. Waldo, assistant director. Special Projects Division, Of- 
fice of National Civil Rights Issues; and Carol-Lee Hurley, editorial su- 
pervisor. Office of Management, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Mr. 
Routh served as coordinator of the consultation. 
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INTRODUCTION* 

The United States Commission on Civil Rights sponsored a consulta- 
tion on December 8» 1975, in Washington to review the relationship 
between desegregation, court orders, and suburbanization, as well as 
to assess what further role the Commission might play in discharging 
its responsibility to advance the constitutional rights of all children to 
a desegregated education. Papers and statements were solicited from 
a variety of experts in the field. This introduction summarizes the 
presentations made by participants in the consultation and analyzes the 
points raised. 

The Suburbanization of America 

Dr. Robert Weaver, former Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, began the presentation with a discussion of 
the process pf suburbanization. His paper points out that suburbaniza- 
tion is a very old process dating back to five centuries before the birth" 
of Christ. He noted that there always have been places to which the 
well-to-do have moved to escape the less desirable aspects of urban 
life. These earliest suburban areas almost always were areas for the 
highest income group, which could afford the transportation cost or 
could afford to maintain m^re than one residence. 

The origin of suburbs in this country. Dr. Weaver explains, goes 
back at least to the turn of the century. As larger cities, especially 
those on the East Coast, began to grow, as transportation facilities 
were developed, and as industry showed the first sign of decentralizing 
(and using horizontal assembly processes), suburbs began to emerge. 
These were not ali high-income suburbs but included many industrial 
and satellite suburbs as well. Close-in suburbs became a **zone of 
emergence** for upwardly-mobile sons and daughters of immigrants. 
This out-movement continued until the Depression, when it declined 
to a relatively low level until the end of the Second World War. 

Over the years. Dr. Weaver states, the form and the function of sub- 
urbs changed. Until the end of the war, suburbs were largely depen- 
xdent on the city for jobs, vital amenities, and for many services. Subur- 

* This introduction is based upon a paper summarizing the consultation, prepared for 
the Commission by Dr. Philip L. Clay, Department of Urban Studies and Planning, Mas* 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 



ba^tdevelopment clustered on established transportation links to the 
city. Over ihe last 30 years, however, the suburbs have developed a 
cultural and political independence and an economic interdependence. 
Dr. Weaver notes George Sternlieb^s suggestion that suburbs have 
reached a critical mass. Not only do they have a large population, they 
now have more political power than the central cities— along with cul- 
tural and civic amenities. 

Turnins to the individual household factors in suburbanization. Dr. 
Weaver asks why households have moved in such large numbers to the 
suburbs. Clearly, it would be logically improper to infer individual ac- 
tion entirely from aggregate trends, especially when the changes have 
been so profound and yet so selective among suburbs by racial and 
other status characteristics. Dr. Weaver suggests that both **push" and 
''pull" factors are at work. On the **puir* side, he points to data that 
suggest that the strongest attraction to the suburb is the availability of 
a wider range of job opporimiities. Other **puH" factors include the 
desire for a rustic ambience, :v)r space, and for the opportunity to own 
a home. The cumulative efect of these attractions made politicians 
responsive and accommodating to suburban growth and development. 
As a result, the *'puir* was further helped by highway development, 
very favorable tax policies, and Federal mortgage insurance pro- 
grams—features that the central city could not match. 

According to Dr. Weaver, there were also some **push" factors at 
work. Support for city services and maintaining productive jobs were 
on the decline, and taxes and crime had increased. The number and 
percentage of blacks increased, but that has been a much more varied 
phenomenon than is generally believed. In many cities, tht number of 
blacks did not become significant until the early or mid-sixties, while 
the suburban growth began in the late forties and early fifties. In many 
other cities, blacks have yet to become a significant percentage of the 
population. Suburbanization is not tief^ either in time or geographi- 
cally, to the existence of blacks, to s^i^ nothing of specific court-im- 
posed desegregation orders. It may be inferred that (1) school 
desegregation could not be responsible for the general growth of sub- 
urbs and (2) that the reason individuals move is not only a function 
of what the city offers or fails to offer, but what the suburbs offer as 
well. 

Dr. Weaver concludes that the injection of race into discussion of 
suburban development obfuscates rather than clarifies. Suburbs emerge 
to meet some legitimate and nonracial (and only partly class) goals of 
individual households, as well as to respond to aggregate demographic 
and economic trends. It is unfortunate that many commentators both 
in the social science community and in the political community haye 
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seized upon race or racial dominance as a causal element in trends 
which have many, and still tangled, origins. ^ ^ 

The Courts, Congress, and School Desegregation 

Having traced the demographic issues, consultation participants 
turned their attention to the legal issues, specifically the development 
of case law related to school desegregation and the relationship among 
the branches of government in school desegregation matters. 

Mr. Robert B. McKay, former dean of the New York University Law 
School, began by pointing out that over the years the three branches 
of the Federal Government have played a key role in developing civil 
rights policy and extending the scope of enforcement activity. The 
greatest gains in civil rights occurred when the three branches of 
government were generally working together toward the expansion and 
enforcement of civil rights. Indeed, as a general statement, when the 
branches of government move single-mindedly in this way progress is 
possible; when the branches move in different directions, or with dif- 
fering levels of enthusiasm, then the separation of powers and the 
checks and balances among the branches inevitably lead to slowdowns, 
and even to retrenchment and paralysis in the Federal effort. The 
chronology of Federal activity in school desegregation illustrates this 
phenomenon. 

Chronology of Significant Federal School Desegregation Activities, 
1954-75 

1954 

Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 (1954) 

Found that ^'separate but equal" schools deprived black children 
of **equal protection of the law." 

1955 

Brown v. Board of Education, 349 U.S. 294 (1955) 

Ordered that blacks be admitted to public schools on a nondis- 
criminatory basis "with all deliberate speed." 

1964 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 

While Congress gave blacks access to public accommodations and 
publicly-supported facilities, it included a proviso that Federal of- 
ficials and courts could not issue any order requiring transporta- 
tion of students to* achieve racial balance beyond constitutional 
requir'emaats. 

. X. ■ 8 

\ 
I 
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1966 

U.S. V. Jefferson County Board of Education^ 372 F2d 836, 847 (5(h 
cir. 1966) 

Found that "the only school desegregation plan that meets con- 
stitutional standards is one that works.** 

1966 

Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1966, Pub. L. 
No. 89-750, 80 Stat. I 191, § 181. 

Congress specifically refused to authorize HEW to require pupil 
transportation in order to overcome racial imbalance. 

f 

1968 

Green v. County School Board, 391 U.S. 430 (1968) 

The Supreme Court rejected "freedom of choice'' because it 
failed to produce any significant desegregation and because it 
failed to remove the racial identification of schools. 

1969 

Alexander v. Holmes County Board of Education, 396 U.S. 19 (1969) 
Schools were told by the Supreme Court that they could delay 
desegregation no longer and that they had to develop a unitary 
system of education. 

1971 

Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education, 402 U.S. I (1971) 
The lower court order to bus children to achieve school 
desegregation was upheld as an appropriate means of dismantling 
the dual system of education and removing the vestiges of dis- 
crimination in the schools. 

North Carolina State Board of Education v. Swann, 402 U.S. 43 ( 1971 ) 
The court ruled in a related case that a State law prohibiting bus- 
ing '*would deprive school authorities of the one tool absolutely 
essential to fulfillment of their consitutional obligation to eliminate 
existing dual school systems.** 402 U.S. ai 46 (1971 ). 

1972 

Amendments were passed that icstricted the use of Federal funds for 
pupil transportation to achieve desegregation, extended to all regions 
of »he country the proviso against Federal officials is.suing orders 
designed to achieve racia; balance in public .schools, and allowed 
parents of transported students lo seek to reopen cases where travel 
time or distance was excessive. Act of June 23, 1972, Pub. L. No. 
92-318, §§ 801-806, 86 Slat. 371-72. 

9 
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1973 

Keyes v. School District No. 413 U.S. 189 (1973) 

Busing was ordered in Denver. This represented the first case in 
which a busing order was upheM by the Supreme Court outside 
of the South. The Court said that when a segregative intent exists 
in a substantial portion of the school system, then a system-wide 
remedy to assure nondiscrimination is permissible. 
Bradley v. State Bd. of Education, 412 U.S. 92 (1973) There was no- 
Supreme Court majority in a case involving a metropolitan solution 
for Richmond schools. The Congress was considering and the Pre- 
sident was proposing drastic antibusing legislation to curb court-or- 
dered busing. 



1974 

Milliken v. Bradley, U.S. 717 (1974) 

In an appeal of a lower court order for metropolitan busing in 
Detroit to end de jure segregation, the Supreme Court did not ap- 
prove metropolitan busing, noting a failure to demonstrate con- 
stitutional violations on the part of the suburban jurisdictions. 
The Congress backed down on harsh antibusing legislation aimed 
at reducing Federal court jurisdiction, but passed restrictions on 
the use of pupil transportation for desegregation beyond the next 
nearest school of each pupil and establishing priorities for 
remedies in school desegregation cases. Congress also prohibited 
the issuance of administrative or judicial orders requiring student 
reassignment for desegregation at times other than the beginning 
of an academic year. Pub. L. No. 93-380, §§ 201-259, 88 Stat. 
484. 

[Editor\s Note: After this consultation was over but before th^.se 
proceedings went to press, the Supreme Court decided Hills v. Gautreaux, 44 
U.S.L.W. 4480 (US April 20, 1976), establishing the policy that metropolitan 
relief— in th*s case involving housing discrimination — is permissible under 
certain circumstances. The Court distinguished between this case and 
Milliken v. Bradley, 4 1 8 U. S. 7 1 7. 

The Hills v. Gautreaux ruling enables HUD to finance construction 
of lower- and rniddle-income housing beyond the political and geo- 
graphical boundaries of a city (in this case, Chicago) which has been 
found to have discriminated in its public housing policy, "but within 
the housing market relevant to the respondents housing options***.*' 

The potential effect of this decision on school desegregation might 
appear obvious, yet it is too early to make any specific prognoses. If 
the suburbs are opened, in fact, to lower- and middle-income fami- 
lies — including minority families — minority children will attend subur- 
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ban schools in increasing numbers and, in some communities, for the 
first time. 

White flight— an alleged movement of middle-class white parents, to 
the suburbs supposedly to avoid inner-city school desegregation— if at 
all significant, could well be slowed if suburban schools also are in- 
tegrated. ] 

As a result of these events, one point has emerged that Mr. McK -iV 
notes is of particular importance: The Federal court system is the c ily 
branch of the Federal Government still committed to the use of bus- 
ing. Both the Congress and the President are retreating on th : is^ue 
of desegregation, especially as it involves the forms of segregation most 
common in the North. 

With this analysis, Mr. McKay outlines the implications of the 
present situation. He sees almost no possiblity of congressional antibus- 
ing legislation that would avert a constitutional confrontation with the 
Supreme Court. Prospects for a constitutional amendment that 
prohibits busing are minimal; such an amendment poses certain con- 
ceptual problems that trouble even busing opponents (President Ford, 
for example, while opposed to busing, also opposes a constitutional 
amendment to ban it). Enforcement by the executive branch has been 
less than vigorous, according to Mr. McKay. For example, HEW 
*^recently returned to the Treasury more than $2 million in civil rights 
enforcement money. 

The conclusion that evolved from the legal analysis by Mr. McKay 
is that busing is firmly in place (from a legal perspective) as the best 
tool and, in many cases, the only tool for desegregation. Congress and 
the President are limited, in what they can do about it, although their 
ability to frustrate the effectiveness of busing is, nevertheless, real and 
increasingly problematic. 

The two papers thus far presented bring us to the challenge of the 
consultation: If, as Dr. Weaver argues, suburbanization has been inde- 
pendent of desegregation, and if, as Mr. McKay argues, busing is the 
best and legally most acceptable way to desegregate, how do we deal 
with Dr. James Coleman's argument that busing is counterproductive 
to the desegregative intent of the courts? 

Desegregation and the Loss of Whites from the 
Schools 

Dr. Coleman became prominent in social science and public policy 
with a major HEW report in 1966 that noted the importance of the 
family background of schoolmates in the achievement of lower-class 
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children.* This report was widely used to support desegregation efforts 
although it was not initially intended for that purpose. 
Recently, as part of a large' project for the Urban Institute in 
1 Washington, Dr. Coleman turned his attention to the effect of school 
desegregation on loss of white children from certain city school dis- 
tricts. Pointing out some variation among regions of the country and 
between small and large districts, he notes that there was some decline 
in the amount of segregation within school districts and that segrega- 
tion between districts increased. This suggests that whites leave the in- 
creasingly black central districts for white suburban districts. 

Coleman suggests that the causal element in the process is 
"substantial desegregation.** In the Urban Institute study, he examined 
Federal date from 1968 to 1973 for 21 of the 23 largest school dis- 
tricts and a second category of 46 of the 47 next largest districts. (The 
inclusions and cutoffs in these categories were the subject of substan- 
tial controversy.) Dr. Coleman did a number of statistical tests and 
concluded that, depending on the percentage of blacks in the system 
and the amount of desegregation that occurs, the average loss of 
whites may range from 3 to 40 percent. (It should be noted that none 
of the large central-city districts considered by Coleman had court-or- 
dered busing during the study period. His conclusion about the impact 
of court-ordered busing is not, strictly speaking, a finding from his 
data.) Coleman's major argume^ft:; are quoted in the findings below: 

1. In the large cities (aimvri^ the largest 23 central-city school dis- 
tricts) there is a sizeahl^j loss of whites when desegregation takes 
place. 

2. There is a loss, but less than half as large, from small cities. 
These differences due to city size continue to hold when the 
reduced opportunity of white flight into surrounding school dis- 
tricts in the smaller cities is taken into account, 

3. The estimated loss is less in northern cities which have un- 
dergone desegregation than in southern ones. 

4. In addition to effects of desegregation on white loss, both the 
absolute proportion of blacks in the central city and their propor- 
tion relative to blacks in the surrounding metropolitan area have 
strong effects on loss of whites from the central city district. 

5. Apart from the general effect on white loss, a high absolute 
proportion of blacks in the central city and a high difference in 
racial composition between the central city district and the 
remaining metropolitan area both intensify the effects of 
desegregation on rates of white loss. 

' James S. Coleman et ai. Equality of Educational Opportunity (1966). 
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6 When general rates of white loss for individual cities are taken 
into account, the desegregation effects still hold to about thr same 
degree as estimated from comparisons among cities. 

7. No conclusive results have been obtained concerning the direct 
effect of desegregation In subsequent years to the first. The in- 
direct effect, however, throu^^Ii increasing the propoition black m 
the city and the segregation between the city district and suburban - 

"ones, is to accelerate the ;0;»s of whites. 

8. The effect of desegregation on white loss has been widely dif- 
ferent among different cities wSiere desegregation has taken place. 

9. Because, insofar as we can estimate, the loss of whites upon 
desegregation is a one-time loss, the long-term impact of 
desegregation is considerably less than that of other continuing 
factors. The continuing white losses produce an extensive erosion 
of the interracial contact that desegregation of city schools brings 
about. 

Coleman concludes from his analysis that the courts* aim of reduc- 
ing segregation in public schools is being defeated by the individual 
preference of whites for an all-white (or much less black) suburban 
system. What is emerging is a black central-core district with white dis- 
tricts surrounding it. He implies that: ( 1 ) Some way should be found 
to accommodate **the will of the community** (presumably the white 
community, since that is where opposition to busing is manifest), and 
(2) that attempts to undo de facto segregation (which is not caused by 
state action but individual action) reduce individual rights. 

In the discussion which follows Dr. Green*s presentation. Dr. 
Coleman advocates intermarriage as a means of creating **a large set 
of interested parties whose orientation to this issue is not so fragile as 
that of a set of white liberals who happen to live in the suburbs." 

The Green-PeWgrew Rebuttal 

Professor Robert Green and Professor Thomas Pettigrew are both 
distinguished social scientists who have studied school desegregation 
extensively. Their paper (presented by Professor Green) is based not 
only on their own findings, but also on findings from related studies 
on the subject by independent researchers. The paper also contains an 
analysis of the context in which the Coleman-generated controversy 

arises. , i. i. ^ 

Dr. Green began by pointing out how Dr. Coleman s research had 
been initially presented. He traced the development of at least three 
versions of Coleman's paper, each with a different research design and 
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somewhat different findings, but a)) with the same conclusion about 
the role of court orders in hastening white loss. None of the cities in- 
cluded by Coleman were under court order during the period 
1968-73. Dr. Green notes that Dr. Coleman, nevertheless, consistently 
presented his views to the press as based on his data. 

Dr. Green next turns to a review of findings from other researchers 
on this topic. Dr. W. Reynolds Farley, a University of Michigan 
sociologist, using the same data (1967-72) but for a larger group of 
cities, found no relationship between desegregation and loss of whites 
from the system. Dr. Christine Rossell, a Boston University political 
scientist, found that desegregation (especially in high-income commu- 
nities) may have a social integrating function. With respect to **white 
flight" and school desegregation, she found no significant trend in 
white night accounted for by desegregation, although she used the 
same national data as Dr. Coleman and, in addition, she collected 
more detailed data from local school districts. Her findings even held 
true in the limited numbers of cities that implemented court-ordered 
desegregation during the period. 

Additional analysis by Dr. Gregg Jackson, then on the staff of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, and by Dr. Pettigrew himself showed that 
school desegregation was not independently or substantially responsi- 
ble for white loss from the schools. 

.The Green-Petiigrew paper goes into great detail about the dif- 
ferences in various versions of the Coleman paper, the methodology 
of Dr. Coleman's critics, and the sharp differences in the definitions, 
methods, and assumptions they employed. These critics generally sug- 
gested that Dr. Coleman chose the most restrictive definitions and as- 
sumptions to include in his analyses. For example, in his general 
model, intended to reflect an average effect. Dr. Coleman chose to as- 
sume that blacks were 50 percent of the model school system (when 
the real average is 28 percent) and a reduction in segregation of .2* 
or more (only 6 percent of the systems had that much), thereby creat- 
ing conditions that pertained to only 1 percent of his total observa- 
tions. Such a weighting of the data led to a prediction of the worst 
result on average. 

Drs. Green and Pettigrew then looked at the studies, including Dr. 
Coleman's, to attempt to identify what could be reliably said from the 
data about the relationship between school desegregation and loss of 
whites from school systems. Their findings are quoted below: 

* The .2 figure is related to a segregHtton index used by Dr. Coleman. If all schools 
have the same percentage of blacks as I'icrc arc \u the school district as a whole, the 
index would be 0.00. Typical values ui the segregation index in large cities before 
desegregation were in the range of 0.6 to O.K. 



1. There has-been an enormous, long-term trend of whites leaving 
the central cities for the suburbs and blacks coming into the lar- 
gest central cities. 

2. There is agreement among the studies that there is little or no 
effect of desegregation on'the **white flight** of students in medi- 
um- and smaller-sized cities. 

3. There is agreement that there is little or no effect of desegrega- 
tion on the "white flight** of students in metropoH: anwide districts. 

4. Desegregation required by Federal court orders has not had dif- 
ferent effects on **white flight'* from other desegregation of equal 
magnitude. 

5. The loss of white and black sUdents from large urban school 
systems is significantly related to the proportion of black students 
in the system. 

6. Extensive school desegregation in the largest nonmetropolitan 
school districts, particularly in the South, may hasten "white 
flight" in the first year of the process for families already planning 
to move; but at least part of this effect may be compensated for 
in later years. 

A panelist, Dr. Robert Wolf, director of the Indiana University 
Center for Evaluation, points out that **white flight** does not neces- 
sarily reduce interracial contact in the schools, as Dr. Coleman has ar- 
gued. Many of the whites who left the system had not been in 
desegregated situations before, and the overall result, despite some 
night, may be to increase interracial contact among those who remain. 

Over and above the issues raised in the individual papers, a number 
of more general issues were raised during the consultation. 

The first such issue is the "ecological fallacy,**^ first raised in ihe 
Green paper. Dr. Coleman, Dr. Green stated, made an argument about 
individual action, yet presented nothing that addressed individual 
motivations behind mobility. Dr. Weaver touched on this issue by 
pointing out the '*push*' and "pull** factors involved in the subur- 
banization process. To the extent that individual actions and their 
motivations were not addressed with the same depth as the aggregate 
trends, the consultation — and current research— are incomplete. 

The "ecological fallacy** i.ssue gains in significance when examining 
individual situations. The local context and the interaction among local 
events, local demography, specific desegregation tools, and trends in 



' By **cco!ogical fallacy/* social scientists mean drawmg unwarranted conclusions re« 
garding individual motivations or actions based upon aggregate data. 
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. suburbanization are often pivotal. The Washington, D.C., area, for ex- 
' ample, suffers from grfiat interdistrict segregation. However, the same 
.events that in other cities led to increased interdistrict segregation led 
in Washington to a very substantial increase in black suburbanization 
as well. This phenomenon illustrates a far more complicated picture of 
^mobility. 

Similarly, substant'.al black suburbanization occurred in the Los An- 
geles area and modest increases occurred in a half dozen other cities. 
In these areas, the important motivations seem to have been housing 
and job opportunities and, in the case of blacks particularly, rising in- 
come for a select minority. Education or desegregation was a late fac- 
tor and hardly the most significant one. 

Another issue raised by the consultation is the relevance of concern 
for "white flight." The courts have taken note of the hardships that- 
busing may cause and have articulated instances where busing may be 
inappropriate. In Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education 
[402 U.S. 1 (1971)1 the Supreme Court stated that **an objection to 
transportation of students may have some validity when the time or 
distance of travel is so great as to either risk the health of the children 
or significantly impinge on the educational process,"** Aside from this 
restriction, however, busing has been deemed essential to assuring the 
rights of black and other minority children. 

The Supreme Court's critics charge that Swann violates the rights of 
white children to education at a ''neighborhood school." But whites do 
not have the right to exclude blacks or to preserve a school district 
in a manner that appeals to their prejudices or economic interest. (The 
amenities enjoyed by the suburbs, as Dr. Weaver pointed out, were 
granted largely with the help of Federal legislation.) White flight from 
an unsatisfactory situation poses no constitutional problem, although 
from a larger, urban development perspective, most would agree it is 
desirable to provide a high quality of life in all sections of a 
metropolitan area for all citizens and for some stability to obtain. 
(There was little discussion of the latter premise.) 

Policymakers are daily faced with the necessity to act on dated, im- 
perfect, and seriously conflicting data. Both public policy and social 
science are dialectical. (Both contain a thesis, an antithesis, and a 
synthesis.) New situations, new data, and new experiences will point 
out errors or shortcomings that have to be resolved. The issues sur- 
rounding school desegregation have become more controversial 
because they have been debated in the media and because social 
scientists are divided. 

«402 U.S. at 30-31. 
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Another issue raised in the consultation centers on what remedies 
are appropriate for school segregation. Dr. Coleman advocated 
"voluntary integrating transfers." Under this system, blacks would be 
able to attend any school where their presence would promote 
desegregation (intra and interdistrict). Movement would be voluntary 
for students, but a school would have to accept blacks until minority 
enrollment reached a target level. No white children would be forced 
to move under this plan. 

Dr. Green and several others question whether this plan meets the 
constitutional mandate of Swatin, They see il as a variation on the 
^'freedom of choice** theme which the courts have discaided for 
several reasons: It doesn't work; the burden of desegregation falls too 
heavily on black children; and racial identification of schools remains. 
The constitutionality of the voluntary transfer plan remains in serious 
doubt, 

Drs. Green and Pettigrew argue for a metropolitan approach that 
would allow the courts more stability and flexibility in developing a 
remedy that they admit currently is too dependent on forcing blacks 
and poor whites to fight for declining and seriously inadequate 
resources for schools. In addition, a metropolitan approach would as- 
sure more demographic stability. Such plans need not involve 
metropolitan government, which is opposed by a large and powerful 
constituency, including most black political leaders. 

In the discussion of remedies, little was said about quality education, 
perhaps because legally desegregation it; not tied to the quality of edu- 
cation. Brown said that separate is inherently unequal. However, the 
ultimate support for desegregation will rest on whether blacks and 
whites are satisfied that their children will gain a belter education at 
the end of the bus ride. V/hile this issue did not. significantly surface 
at the consultation, it will ultimately have to be addressed. 

The Commissioners and staff were pleased with the results of this 
consultation, for they believe that it provided a public forum for an 
orderly, rational, and scholarly discussion of a highly emotional issue. 
Each of the major papers and the discussions that followed them con- 
tributed to a further understanding of the various positions held by 
scholars of differing or opposing viewpoints 

The Commission will not issue findings and recommendations at this 
time. Those will come later in the report to the Nation and will be 
based upon the several projects undertaken as part of the Commis- 
sion's '*new thrust" program, which is aimed at examining the current 
status of school desegregation throughout the Nation. 

There are, however, some general conclusions that the Commission 
believes may be drawn from the papers presented and th ; deliberations 
held at the consultation. 
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First, the suburbanization process—the movement of middle-class 
whites and, to a lesser extent, middle-class blacks from the inner city 
to the suburbs — predates school desegregation. The evidence presented 
at the consultation suggests that school desegregation and the busing 
of school children may accelerate this movement in some communi- 
ties, particularly during the first year of school desegregation. With few 
exceptions, the degree of acceleration was not of great significance. 

Second, the United States Supreme Court and the other Federal 
courts have held that school segregation is unconstitutional and to ef- 
--fectuate this holding have ordered the dismsintling of **duar' school 
systems. Further, the courts have held that, in certain situations, busing 
is a necessary and reasonable means for the implementation of con- 
stitutionally-mandated school desegregation. 

Third, congressional and executive attempts to limit or restrict the 
authority of the Federal courts to provide remedies, including busing, 
for constitutionally prohibited school segregation can lead to a direct 
confrontation between them and the courts and to a constitutional cri- 
sis. Fourth, congressional and other attempts to seek a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit busing as a means for constitutionally-mandated 
school desegregation are ill conceived. 

Fifth, school desegregation, including busing, has a better chance for 
public approval or acceptance when^it is supported as the law of the 
land by educational, civic, religious, business, labor, and elected 
leadership. 

* Sixth, school desegregation, including busing, has a better chance of 
succeeding when the three branches of the Federal Government are 
mutually supportive of its implementation. 

Seventh, from many points of . view, a more effective remedy for 
school segregation in many parts of the Nation is to be found in 
metropolitan desegregation than in desegregating the central city 
alone. 
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SCHOOL DESEGREGATION: THE 
COURTS AND SUBURBAN 

MIGRATION 

A Consultation Sponsored by the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights, Washington, D,G,, 

December 8, 1975. 

The U.S. Commissior on Civil Rights convened pursuant to notice 
at 9 a.m., Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman, presiding. Present: Arthur 
S. Flemming, Chairman; Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman; Manuel Ruiz» 
Jr., Commissioner; Murray Saltzman, Commissioner; Robert S. Rankin, 
Commissioner; Frankie M. Freeman, Commissioner; John A. Buggs', 
Staff Director. 

Proceedings 

Chairman Flemminc. 1 am very happy at this time to call this hear- 
ing to order. The purpose of the hearing, or public consultation, is 
reflected very accurately in the program for the day. I assume that 
everyone has . copy of the program. 

We are honored to have with us today Dr. Robert C. Weaver. It was 
my privilege to be associated with Dr. Weaver during the days when 
he was a public servant here in Washington. As we all know, his ser- 
vices here led to his being appointed as Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. He is certainly one of our na- 
tion's outstanding leaders in the area In which he is going to direct his 
attention this morning. 

At the present time he is president of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, and also a distinguished professor 
of urban affairs at Hunter College. 

Dr. Weaver, 1 speak for all of my colleagues when 1 express to you 
our deep appreciation for your willingness to develop this paper, and 
then to be here with us this morning to discuss what we as a Commis- 
sion regard as among the most important issues confronting us in the 
area for which we have responsibility. 
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Dr. Weaver. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. WEAVER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING, AND 
FORMER SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Dr. Weaver. Thank you. Dr. Flemming, members of the Commis- 
sion» ladies and gentlemen. 

It is a great pleasure, Dr. Flemming, to be back working with you, 
as was my privilege a couple decades ago. 

Suburbanization has been going on much longer than most persons 
realize. It, and most certainly the impulse to suburbanizc, are probably 
as old as the city itself, if we can judge from a letter, written in cu- 
neiform on a clay tablet, addressed to King Cyrus of Persia in 539 B.C. 
by an early suburbanite who extolled that life style: **Our property 
seems to me the most beautiful in the world. It is so close to Babylon 
that we enjoy all the advantages of the city, and yet when we come 
home we are away from all the noise and dust." 

Although many of the basic motives that triggered suburbanization 
in ancient Babylon have changed little through the centuries, the form 
and content of suburbs has undergone vast changes; never more so 
than in the United States within the past three decades. Because of 
magnitude alone, contemporary suburban settlement would have to be 
assessed as a phenomenon that is uniquely different from its predeces- 
sors; a classic example of the philosophic concept of quantitative 
change resulting in qualitative change. 

The suburban population of the United States in 1970 exceeded for 
the first time that of the central cities and that of the nonmetropolitan 
areas. The suburbs contained 74.9 million inhabitants; the central ci- 
ties, 62.2 million; the nonmetropolitan areas, 63.2 million. 

This phenomenon cannot be understood if we limit our investiga- 
tions to observations made in our lifetime; not even if our age permits 
us to make them before World War II. As noted by **The President's 
Task Force on Suburban Problems" in 1968, '^*To be meaningful, any 
^examination of the suburbs as they are today— and as they will be in 
the future — must consider the nation's growth trends that began before 
the turn of the century." 

As a matter of record, this phenomenon was already being studied 
by scholars long before this century began. Thus, Charles Booth, 
whose classic works on cities were written in the late 19th century, 
described the decentralizing trend of industry at that time to the out- 
skirts of London, where more land was available at lower prices. His 
studies of the influence upon metropolitan form of social and 
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economic classes, and of transportation and housing, which he con> 
sidered keys to understanding the urban growth process, led him to 
predict a trend toward local suburban centers. 

Filtering such scholarly observations upon urban form through his 
vividly imaginative mind, the genius that was H.G. Wells' predicted in 
1902 that the very terms **town" and **city" will become as obsolete 
as **mail coach" because spreading urbanization will submerge them as 
distinct identities. Casting about for a proper designation of the pre- 
dicted u'*han form of the future. Wells wrote that, **We may for our 
present rurposes call these coming town provinces *urban regions.'" 

Wells' **urban regions" had been in existence in the United States 
for several decades at the time he wrote the above lines. But what has 
come to be regarded as suburbanization has deep and often unrecog- 
nized roots in population movements within cities. Movement of the 
more affluent from concentrations of the poor has long characterized 
urban life. Jean Gottman, for example, reminds us that it occurred in 
the larger cities of Europe during the Industrial Revolution. 

In the United States a similar process has long been typical, and so- 
'"ial standing in American cities has increasingly been evidenced not 
only by the type of housing but the type of neighborhood. Today the 
latter is the more important. The flight from deterioration — real or an- 
ticipated — has, in large part, been a movement away from poor im- 
migrants, or more recently, from blacks, Puerto Ricaiis, or Chicanos. 

Actually, however, the migration of Negroes to cities was quite small 
as compared to the earlier volume of European immigrants. At its 
peak the latter migration was at least 8 million in a decade and most 
settled in the cities; Negro migration at its height was about a million 
and a half in a decade. ''So in terms of infiltrating cities with large 
numbers of low-income people with a different culture, the Negro 
migration has not been unusual." 

Ours has long been one of the most mobile populations in the world. 
Involved was not only movement across regional and State lines and 
from rural to urban areas, but also within urban areas. Thus, the move- 
ment from the center of the city to the periphery and beyond is 
nothing new. Census data for many years concealed this fact, largely 
because the city boundaries were distant from the active residential 
land use. 

At the same lime, many American cities in the past annexed territo- 
ry or otherwise extended their boundaries. As a result, large-scale 
building, industrial, and commercial activity could and did take place 
within the city's limits. A generation or longer ago, suburbs were 
frequently within the boundaries of cities. They were at its fringes 
which, at that time, contained much undeveloped land and large sec- 
tions where streets had not been cut throug^h. 
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Several new factors have been introduced more recently. The first 
was a revolution in transportation. The horsecar extended the geo- 
graphic limits of urban development. Railroads, with their land 
resources and commuter trains — as well as their intensive sales efforts 
soon expanded by the activities of the real estate indus- 
try — successfully played up class exclusiveness as an attribute of subur- 
bia. Electric rapid mass transportation, successively in the form of 
streetcars, elevated lines, and subways, facilitated much greater disper- 
sal of the urban population within the city and beyond its corporate 
limits into suburbs. 

In the process, economic groups which had previously not been able 
to afford the transportation costs were able increasingly to participate. 
It was, of course, the automobile which made large-scale and far-flung 
surburban living possible for millions of Americans. Its advent consum- 
mated the final escape from the space limitations of the endowments 
of the horse which had characterized the i9th century city. 

The year 1900 marked the apex of preponderance of population for 
a number of central cities in relation to their suburbs. In that year 
Boston^s population was already only 43 percent of its Standard 
Metropolitan Area as it would be defined in 1950. They didn't have 
any definition at that date. By 1970 it had shrunken to a mere 23 per- 
cent. (Unlike most cities, Boston's boundaries have not been expanded 
by annexation in over a century.) Cincinnati in 1900 contained 63 per- 
cent of the population of its 1950 Standard Metropolitan Area, shrink- 
ing to 33 percent in 1970. St. Louis' 71 percent in 1900 had become 
26 percent in 1970. Buffalo's 69 percent had become 39 percent. 
Cleveland's 85 percent had become 36 percent. 

The year 1900 seems also to mark the beginning of a widespread 
awareness of the suburban phenomenon. It was in the decade of 
1900-1910 thai the Bureau of Census first took statistical notice. 
Beginning in 1910 the Bureau made population data available for what 
it termed ''metropolitan districts," forerunners of today's Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas, the now familiar SMSAs. 

In preparation for the 1950 census, it was decided that defining of 
metropolitan areas and identification of classes of data to be collected 
should be the responsibility of a broad-based, interdepartmental com- 
mittee of the Federal Government. This marked the recognition of the 
importance of metropolitan areas for recordkeeping, analysis, and pro- 
jection for a wide range of subject matter. 

SMSAs have since become a critically essential classification for all 
department? of the Federal Government that touch upon urban affairs, 
as well as for governments at State and local levels. They are equally 
essential for private enterprise and scholarly research. It would be dif- 
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ficult to imagine either the public or private sectors being able to 
know what is happening in urban America and to plan their operations 
in relation to it without the availability of data that treat cities and 
suburbs as parts of a metropolitan whole. 

Nor was it long before students of urban trends tried to classify the 
new suburban phenomenon, to define it, to describe it and to formu- 
late theories to explain its appearance and continuing evolution. One 
of the first was Graham Taylor, who wrote Satellite Cities in 1915. Ten 
years later (1925) Harlan Douglas published a more ambitious effort 
to comprehend the new urban scene with his The Suburban Trend. 
What Leo J. Schnore identifies as the seminal work on 
"melropolitanism'* was published in 1922 by N.S.B. Gras, an historical 
analysis of the evolution of the city's economy into the ''metropolitan 
economy.'' In 1933, R.D. McKenzie published the first effort at com- 
prehensive statistical treatment of metropolitan development, in the 
course of which he documented "the rise of the metropolitan commu- 
nity.'* 

The decade of the 1920s had seen the first attempt to plan for an 
entire urban region in the 6-year effort that produced the "Plan for 
New York and Its Environs," leading to the formation of the Regional 
Plan Association. Basic to the preparation of this plan were the re- 
gional economic stujdies of Robert Murray Haig, professor of business 
administration at Columbia University. 

Dr. Haig's work proved to be the basic work in documenting and 
analyzing the process by which the economic base of an entire 
metropolitan area emerges and develops. His painstaking analysis of 
the relocation of the various industries from Manhattan to nearby loca- 
tions in Brooklyn and Jersey City, and subsequent removal to more 
distant parts of the country, laid the factual basis for an understanding 
that not only population, but al.;o employment, is caught up in a 
process of movement out from the center toward the periphery of 
metropolitan areas. 

Suburbanization slowed down , during the Great Depression when 
both economic expansion and residential construction came to virtual 
standstills, then recovered slowly in the late 1930s, and was finally 
stirred into feverish activity as the decade closed with rearmament and 
the outbreak of war in Europe. War production in the 1940s brought 
a reversal in the outward trend of population and employment as the 
expansion of industrial capacity took place mainly in established cen- 
ters which contained basic plants and housing and an available labor 
force. 

This was to prove to be the central cities' last economic advance as 
compared with the suburbs. As one study noted, "The evidence of a 
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further concentration of manufacturing employment in the large citbs 
during World War II now appears as a temporary interruption of a 
long-term trend of a declining share that was begun as far back at least 
as She beginning of this century." 

Even before World War II came to an end, increasing numbers of ^ 
leaders in government and the private sector began to project concerns' 
for the postwar shape of things, especially with reference: to where the 
jobs that were to meet the goal of full employment were to be located 
and where the houses were to be built to give American families 
adequate shelter. 

As early as 1942 one voice, speaking for town planners and 
architects, called attention to the bleak prospects of America's matur- 
ing cities. J.L. Sert, in a book prophetically titled Can Our Cities Sur- 
vive? warned that **Up to recent times city planners have disregarded 
the fact that, when a certain degree of maturity is reached in the cities 
of today, they universally exhibit the same alarming symptoms. These 
endanger their very existence." The failure to make the city livable, 
Sert declared 33 years ago, causes people **to abandon their over- 
crowded neighborhoods for *a quiet hom^e' in remote suburbs, un- 
deterred by hours of uncomfortable travel back and forth. Industry, 
too, moves out— to cheaper land, to regions of lower taxes, to con- 
venience sites on rail sidings or side roads. The city is breaking up. 
Such dispersion of great cities knows neither control nor planning. It 
is provoked by urban chaos itself, and is facilitated by modern means 
of transportation." 

Unlike the central city, the basic function and form of which have 
changed only in degree, the suburban settlements that emerged since 
World War 11^ have little in common with the ecological type called 
**surburb" previous to that time. The contemporary suburb is different 
from its earlier namesake in both function and form. Without the func- 
tional role it has assumed, today's suburb could not have attained its 
vast scale. 

Essentially the difference between the prewar and postwar types of 
suburban development is that the former existed in a symbiotic rela- 
tionship to the city as one of its more remote residential neighbor- 
hoods, while the latter increasingly duplicates the functions of the cen- 
tral city and, consequently, competes with it as a destructive rival. 

The persistent, even if at times interrupted, growth of population 
and, more vitally, employment in the suburbi3n rings around central ci- 
ties accumulated over time what George Stemlieb identifies as the 
**critical mass" that ignited to propel the suburbs ahead of their central 
cities in many of the very functions that historically were the raison 
d^etre for the cities' existence. 
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At the core of the suburb's critical mass is employment. From the 
slow growth of employment in the suburban rings from 1900 to 1950, 
it took a forward leap in the decades since. Whereas previous to 
World War II, suburban employment gains tended to keep pace with 
those of their central cities, since 1950 they have tended to outstrip 
them. !n many of the large metropolitan areas the central city 
recorded an absolute loss in number of jobs, whiie their suburban rings 
gained spectacularly. 

Commenting on the changing economic function of the central city, 
Raymond Vernon, director of the multimillion dollar New York 
Metropolitan Study in the late i950s, concluded that "the outward 
movement of people will be matched by an outward movement of 
jobs. 

The changed role of the suburbs, therefore, casts them in the role 
of a new type of human sf;ttlement, an "outer city*' wrapped around 
the old central city, living in uneasy proximity to it, linked through sur- 
viving govermental, utility, communications, and banking networks but 
relatively independent socially, culturally, and, increasingly so, 
economically. 

Knowing why the millions of American households that opted to live 
in the suburbs since World War II made that choice can tell us much 
about the future of our cities. 

Is suburbia populated by millions of refugees who reluctantly fled 
disintegrating cities? Or is it populated by millions of pilgrims lured to 
the promised land? 

Putting it another way: Were they "pushed" or "pulled?'' Repelled 
or attracted? 

Logic*?lly considered, neither of these motivations can stand by it- 
self. Choice is always relative. Something is always better or 
worse— more suitable or less suitable. A poor suburban situation will 
obviously not be preferred over a good city one. 

It is necessary, then, to conceive of locational choices as reflecting 
some measures of both "push" and **pull." Though the proportions of 
each vary across the wide lange of individual situations, the 
overwhelming evidence establishes beyond a rcasonabh- doubt that the 
suburbs' "pull" was the predominant motive that brought millions of 
households there in the past three decades and continues to shape 
such locational decision.s today. An image of millions of city-loving 
Americans being driven to joyless exile in the suburbs by invading 
hordes of undesirables conflicts with both documented evidence and 
urban history. 

Since the suburban option can only be exercised by those white 
homeseekers who can meet ihe required economic criteria and by 



those minority homeseekers who, additionally, can overcome racially 
discriminatory barriers, it is pertinent to inquire how many city re- 
sidents live there because they prefer it and how many remain there 
because they are held captive by economic and/or racial circum- 
stances. Surveys that seek to answer this question indicate that a high 
piroportion of both whites and nonwhites consider themselves captives 
seeking release. 

There are many reasons why people move today. However, the 
prevailing opinion of investigators is that most moves are probably job 
related. Americans place a high value on increased earnings, or the 
potential for career advancement, vi.s-a-vis residential continuity. A 
major Chicago real estate firm reports that an analysis of house sales 
in 1973 veveals that ''rising affluence, changing neighborhoods, new 
family formations, and the fulfillment of ivy-covered dreams don't even 
come close to job transfers in the used home sales derby.*' 

Even if Americans move frequently and pursue employment oppor- 
tunities, why do they choo.se the suburbs? 

If for the former farm boy who made good, a single family house 
was a .substitute for *'My Old Sweet Home" (the original inspiration 
for which was m a rural hamlet in far ea.stern Long its location 

in a su!rjr--; v. as : ven more evocative of his native viiiage. Suburbia 
became a noit^i^gic throwback to an earlier American experience 
savored by those who rejected urHan life styles and urban values. 

Charles Abrams put the matror well: *The suburb in an expanding 
world met the struggle for space, privacy and the nostalgia for country 
life. Land was cheaper here, too; a family would get a house on two 
lots with trees, a garden, and play space for children. Here was the 
place to find a home and the bundle of rights, dreams, satisfactions, 
and illusions that come wrapped with the deed. " It is no longer neces- 
sary to choose a suburban location with an eye toward convenience 
and cost of commuting to the central city. The post-World War 11 sub- 
urb now usually offers more job opportunities than does its central 
city. Employment distribution in 1 950 for the Pittsburgh SMSA 
showed 63.7 percent of all jobs in the suburbs. For other large SMSAs 
the percentages of jobs in the suburbs were as follows: Boston, 62.2 
percent; Detroit, 61.4 percent; St. Louis, 58 percent; Washington, 
D.C., 54.9 percent; Los Angeles, 54.3 percent; Philadelphia, 51.8 per- 
cent; San Francisco-Oakland, 50 percent; Baltimore, 49.9 percent; 
Chicago, 47 percent; Cleveland, 46 percent; and Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
41 percent. 

In summary, then, in answering the query as to why millions of 
Americans opted for the suburbs and continue to do so when within 
their means we can conclude that is explained by: (a) the high mobili- 
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ty of American households; (b) the subordination of residential con- 
tinuity to increased earnings and career advancement; (c) the ant;city 
bias in the American vilue system; nostalgic identification of suburbs 
with out rural past; (e) the growing proportion of all metropolitan job 
opportunities, especially newly created ones, are in the suburbs; (f) 
suburbs are perceived as especially beneficient to child rearing; and 
(g) it has b«en Federal policy to favor suburban development by sub- 
sidizing homeownership and facilitating road access. 

These, then, are the suburban "pulls." What are the city **pushes?'' 
There are many factors affecting residence in cities that constitute a 
**push" influence: declining job opportunities, reduced city services, 
lowered quality of public schools, increased crime, rising local taxes, 
etc. These factors affect all city dwellers, without regard to race. 

However, many white city dwellers are affected by an additional fac- 
tor that can act to "push" them to the suburbs: the presence in cities 
cf increa.'^ing numbers of nonwhites, especially under circumstances in 
which nonv'hites choose to live in housing outside of traditional racial 
concentralions and/or where school enrollments are racially balanced 
without regard to pupils' residence. 

Because in recent decades the exodus from the central city to the 
suburbs peaked at the same time that a large number of the new- 
comers to the large metropolitan areas were readily identifiable 
minorities, there has been much distortion of what has been involved. 
Some have confused coincidence with causation. To them desertion of 
the central central cities by middle- and upper-ciass and income whites 
is purely and simply a means of escape from blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
and Mexican Americans. 

As noted above, suburbanization through migration has been almost 
a universal phenomenon in the United States. Today it is characteristic 
of Canada as well. In this country, many metropolitan areas with iix- 
tremely small nonwhite populations are involved. Binghamton, New 
York; Brockton, Massachusetts; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Duluth, Min- 
nesota; and Superior, Wisconsin, are just a few examples. 

Thus color alone cannot account for the great migration to the Na- 
tion's suburbs. As a matter of fact, race became an identified factor 
only after technology and rising incomes had made suburban living 
possible for the great mass of Americans. 

Had there been no migration of nonwhites to urban communities, 
large-scale expansion of suburbia would have occurred. "Without the 
problem of race Canada's urban history has developed along lines 
much like the United States. The homogenization downward of the 
central cities with the departure of the affluent followed by the middle 
class and elements of the working class is similar." 
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Iff tliin nation, obsession with race has not only distorted popular un- 
der£Und;ng cf the process of suburbanization, but also obfuscated the 
true natMr& of the crisis of our cities. As Sternlieb recently observed: 

This p'-ucess of the "defunctioning" of the central city would 
have occurred even if there had not been a problem of race. It 
would have been considerably slower in that case, and the capaci- 
ty of society to adjust to it would have been greater, for the pace 
of change in our central cities has unquestionably been speeded 
up by racial tensions and fears. But serious though that cost has 
been, perhaps the greatest cost of the race factor is that it has ob- 
scuted the real nature of what is going oa in the central city. Even 
if there were no racial difference in our society, there would 
probably still be as many people on welfare and as many under- 
or unemployed, and they would still be unwelcome among their 
more affluent fellow citizens. 

These "more affluent fellow citizens," in the absence of race as an 
issue, would still have opted for suburban living and would have been 
busily engaged in erecttng zoning barriers and opposing subsidized 
housing to keep out itaos^ of low income, as they do in the suburbs 
of cities with relatively few minority resident<J. 

Suburbia was not created in order to establish a haven for a racist 
middle class (although many of its developers appealed to class and 
color snobishness), but once suburbia was created to meet many needs 
and desires, our society easily found a way to convert it into such a 
haven. 

At the same time, the myppia induced by accentuating race so that 
any and all phenomena in vrhich it plays a role attributes any and all 
racial conflict in the urban complex as a major factor in accelerating 
the flight of whites from central cities. But such is not the case. 

For example, the recent opposition to, and violence in, school bus- 
ing in Boston has not, to date, noticeably speeded up the movement 
out of the city. Preliminary census data show that BQston*s population 
is holding steady. Masschusetts' Secretary of State, Paul H. Guzzi, no 
later than November 29, 1975, said, "There is no evidence of an ex- 
odus of people from the city." 

The suburbanization of America is a fact— inevitably and irrevocably 
so. But it need not have been suburbanization in the form or with the 
content that emerged. In the long run, more likely by succeeding 
generations rather than ours, even some of the wasteful and depressing 
physical form of suburbia can be remedied. The social pattern of sub- 
urbia, especially its racial exclusion, cannot and will not be altered un- 
less and until we recognize the process and identify the many factors 
which make up the push and pull in migration. 

[The complete paper follows.] 
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THE SUBURBANIZATION OF AMERICA 



By Robert C. Weaver* 



/. The Historical Pattern and Its Study 

Suburbanization has been going on much longer than most persons 
realize. It» and most certainly the impulse to suburbanize, are probably 
as old as the city itself, if we can jud<^e from a letter, written in cu- 
neiform on a clay tablet, addressed to King Cyrus of Persia in 539 B.C. 
by an early suburbanite who extolled that life style: "Our property 
seems to me the most beautiful in the world. It is so close to Babylon 
that we enjoy all the advantages of the city, and yet when we come 
home we are away from all the noise and dust.*'* 

Although many of the basic motives that triggered suburbanization 
in ancfient Babylon have changed little through the centuries, the form 
and content of suburbs has undergone vast changes; never more so 
than in the United States within the past three decades. Because of 
magnitude alone, contemporary suburban settlement would have to be 
assessed as a phenomenon that is uniquely different from its predeces- 
sors; a classic example of the philosophic concept of quantitative 
change resulting iii qualitative change. The suburban population of the 
United States in 1970 exceeded for the first time that of the central 
cities and that of the nonmetropolitan areas. The suburbs contained 
74.9 million inhabitants; the central cities, 62.2 million; the non- 
metropolitan areas, 63.2 million. 

This phenomenon cannot be understood if we limit our investiga- 
tions to observations made in our lifetime; not even if our age permits 
us to make them before' World War II. As noted by "The President's 
Task Force on Suburban Problems" in 1968, *To be meaningful, any 
examination of the suburbs as they are today— and as they will be in 
the future— must consider the nation's growth trends that began before 
the turn of the century."* 

As a matter of record, this phenomenon was already being studied^ 
by scholars long before this century began. Thus, Charles Booth, 

• The writer wishes to express appreciation to Ernest Erbcr, director of research and 
program planning of the National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, who 
identified most of the data and did much to develop the analysis. 

» Ivar Lissner The Living Past: 7000 Yeors of Civilization, (New York: Putnam, 1957), 
p 44 Quoted in Ernest Erber, The Inner City in the Post-Industrial tra/* m Declan 
Kennedy and Margrit I. Kennedy, (eds.) The Inner City. (New York: John Wiley and 

Sons, 1974). ^ , ,^ r i D 

« Charles M. Haar, (ed ). Suhurhat Problems: The Presidents Task horce-^Final Ke- 

port. (Cambridge: Ballinger, 1974), o. 25. 
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whose classic works on cities were written in the lats 19th century, 
described the decentralizing trend of industry at that time to the out- 
pkin^ of London, where more land was available at lower prices. His 
studies of the influence upon metropolitan form of social and 
economic classes, and of transportation and housing, which he con- 
sidered keys to understanding the urban growth process, led him to 
predict a trend toward local suburban centers.^ 

Filtering such scholarly observations upon urban form through his 
vividly imaginative mind, the genius that was H.G. Wells' predicted in 
.1902 that the very terms **town" and **city" will become as obsolete 
as **mail coach," because spreading urbanization will submerge them 
as distinct identities. Casting about for a proper designation of the pre- 
dicted urban form of the future. Wells wrote that '*We may for our 
present purposes call those coming town provinces *urban regions.'"** 

Wells' **urban regions" had been in existence in the United States 
for sevcial decades at the time he wrote the above lines. Bur what has 
come to be regarded as suburbanization has deep and often unrecog- 
nized roots in population movements within cities. Movement of the 
more affluent from concentrations of the poor has long characterized 
urban life, Jean Gottman, for example, reminds us that it occurred in 
the larger cities for Europe during the Industrial Revolution.* 

in the United State*" a similar process has long been typical, and so- 
cial standing in American cities has increasingly been evidenced not 
only by the type of housing but the type of neighborhood.^ Today the 
latter is important. The flight from deterioration— real or an- 
ticipated — has, in large part, been a movement away from poor im- 
^migrants or, more recently, from blacks, Puerto Ricans, or Chicanos. 

Actually, however, the migration of Negroes to cities was quite small 
as compared to the earlier volume of European immigrants. At its 
peak the latter migration was at least 8 million in a decade, and most 
'settled in the cities; Negro migration at its height was about a million 
and a half in a decade, ''So in terms of infiltrating cities with large 
numbers of low-income people with a different culture, the Negro 
migration has not been unusual,"^ 

, * Harold W. Pfautz, (cd.) Charles Booth On the City: Physical Pattern and Social Struc- 
ture, (Chicago: Univcrsny of Chicago Prc;^«, 1967). 

* H, G. Wells, Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scieniific Progress Upon 
Human Life and Thought. (New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1902)« chapter 
entitled '*The Probable Diffusion of Great Cities." 

* Jean Gottman^ Henry J. Schmandt and Warner Bloomberg, Jr. (eds.). The Quality 
ofVrhan Life (Urban Affairs Annual Reviews, Vol. 3, 1969), p. 76. 

. • Charles A b rams. Forbidden Neighbors. (New York: Harper and Br( ihers, 1955), p. 
h39, 

' Anthony Downs, in Kenneth J. Arrow, James G. March, James S. Coleman, and 
Anthony Downs, Urban Processes as Viewed by the Social Sciences (Washington: The 
Urban institute, undcted), p. 76. 
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Ours has long been one of the most mobile populations in the world. 
Involved was not only movement across regional and State lines and 
from rural to urban areas, but also within urban areas. Thus, the move- 
ment from the center of the city to the periphery and beyond is 
nothing new. Census data for many years concealed this fact, largely 
because the city boundaries were distant from the active residential 
land use. At the same time, many American cities in the past annexed 
territory or otherwise extended their boundaries. 

As a result, large-scale building, industrial, and commercial activity 
could and did take place within the city*s limits.* A generation or 
longer ago, suburbs were frequently within the boundaries of cities. 
They were at its fringes which, at that time, contained much un- 
developed land and large sections v/hcre streets had not been cut 
through. 

Several new factors have been introduced more recently. The first 
was a revolution in transportation. The horsecar extended the geo- 
graphic limits of urban development. Railroads, with their land 
resources and commuter trains— as well as their intensive sales efforts 
soon expanded by the activities of the real estate indus- 
try—successfully played up class exclusiveness as an attribute of 
suburbia.® 

Commuter trains, as the horsecar which permitted those who could 
afford it to live beyond the poor, first in the city and then at periphery, 
extended that option to small villages beyond it. Electric rapid mass 
transportation, successively in the form of streetcars, elevated lines, 
and subways, facilitated much greater dispersal of the urban popula- 
tion within the city and beyond its corporate limits into suburbs. In the 
process, economic groups which had previously not been able to afford • 
the transportation costs were able increasingly to participate. 

It Vi^as, of course, the automobile which made large-scale and far- 
flung suburban living possible for millions of Americans. Its advent 
consummated the final escape from the space limitations of the endow- 
ments of the horse which had characterized the 1 9th century city. 

The year 1900 marked the apex of preponderance of population for 
a number of central cities in relation to their suburbs. In that year 
Boston *s population was already only 43 percent of its Standard 
Metropolitan Area as it would be defined in 1950. By 1970 it had 
shrunken to a mere 23 percent. (Unlike most cities, Boston*s bounda- 
ries have not been expanded by annexation in over a century.) Cincin- 
nati in 1900 contained 63 percent of the population of its 1950 Stan- 

■ Marion Clawson, Suburban Land Conversion in the United States (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1971). p. 34. 
• Abrams, op. cit.^ pp. 144-5. 
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dard Metropolitan Area; shrinking to 33 percent in 1970. St. Louis* 
71 percent in 1900 had become 26 percent in 1970. Buffalo's 69 per- 
cent had become 39 percent. Cleveland's 83 percent had become 36 
percent. The engulfment of Detroit by its suburbs was unusually 
precipitous, because as late as 1920 Detroit accounfcd for 77 percent 
of the population of its metropolitan area and shrank to 36 percent 
by 5970. »® 

It is noteworthy that New York City in 1850» then consisting of the 
island of Manhattan, contained only 50 percent of the population of 
iLs metropolitan area as it came to be defined in 1950 (a detlnition 
which excluded New Jersey). New York City was to achieve 68 per- 
cent in 1900 as a result of the consolidation which created the present 
city, consisting of the five boroughs. (In 1970 Nev/ York s population 
of some 7,9 million represented only 39 percent of its 3l-county 
metropolitan region.) 

The explanation of this relentless outward push of urbanization, then 
increasingly taking place beyond the boundaries of v^entral cities, was 
given in succinct language by the above-quoted President's Task 
Force: 

In the decade before the dawn of the 20th Century, the frontier 
was virtually closed to further expansion. This meant that, by and 
large, subsequent population increases and movements would have 
to be contained within existing borders, taking advantage of open 
spaces within that territory rather than opening up new territories 
to our burgeoning population. 

This development was followed, in the first half of this century, 
by a major shift of the nation's population and jobs from the land 
into the cities; from rural areas into urban centers. As a result of 
this internal movement, immigration, and natural urban increases, 
the 1960 census showed nearly 70 percent of Americans to be liv- 
ing in urban areas— a significant turnaround from the urban-rural 
population distribution of half a century earlier. 

Recently another shift has taken place — and is destined to con- 
tinue. By and large, the cities have developed all the land within 
their boundaries, and the suburbs are now the growth centers of 
the nation. The suburbs are absorbing at an increasing rate the 
people spilling outward from the urban cores, the many families 
migrating inward from rural regions, and natural increases in 
population. The suburbanization of America — rather than its ur- 
ijanization — has become the country's dominant growth pattern. 



»• Leo F. Schnorc, "Urban Form: The Case of the Metropolitan Community, " in 
Robert Gutman and David Popenoe, (eds.). Neighborhood, City and Mtrtropolis. (New 
York: Random House, 1970), p. 396. 
Haar, op, ciV., 
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The year 1900 seetr.s also U mark ihe begir.ning of a widespread 
awareness ,>f the suburban phenomenon. It was in the decade of 
1900-1910 that the Bureau of Census first took statistical notice. 
Beginning in 1910 the Bureau made population data available for what 
it termed ''metropolitan districts," forerunners of today's Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas, the now-familiar SMSAs. In preparation 
for the 1950 census, it was decided that defining of metropolitan areas 
and identification of classes of data to be collected should be the 
responsibility of a broad-based, interdepartmental committee of the 
Federal Government. This marked the recognition of the importance 
of metropolitan areas for recordkeeping, analysis, and projection for a 
wide range of subject matter. SMSAs have since become a critically 
essential classification for all departments of the Federal Government 
that touch upon urban affairs, as well as for governments at State and 
local levels. They are equally essential for private enterprise and 
scholarly research. It would be difficult to imagine either the public or 
private sectors being able to know what is happening in urban America 
and lO plan their operations in relation to it without the availability of 
data that treat cities and suburbs as parts of a metropolitan whole. 

Nor was it long before students of urban trends tried to classify the 
new suburban phenomenon, to define it, to describe it, and to formu- 
late theories to explain its appearance and continuing evolution. One 
of the first was Graham Taylor, who wrote Satellite Cities in 1915. Ten 
years later (1925) Harlan Douglas published a more ambitious effort 
to comprehend the new urban scene with his The Suburban Trend. 
What Leo J. Schnore identifies as the seminal work on 
"metropolitanism" was published in 1922 by N.S.B. Gras, an historical 
analysis of the evolution of the city's economy into the ''metropolitan 
economy." In 1933, R.D. McKenzie published the first effort at com- 
prehensive statistical treatment of metropolitan development, in the 
course of which he documented "the rise of the metropolitan 
community."*^ 

The decade of the 1920s had seen the first attempt to plan for an 
entire urban region in the 6-year effort that produced the "Plan for 
New York and Ua Environs," leading to the formation of the Regional 
Plan Association. Basic to the preparation of this plan were the re- 
gional economic studies of Robert Murray Haig, professor of business 
administration at Columbia University. Dr. Haig's work proved to be 
the basic work in documenting and analyzing the process by which the 
^ economic base of an entire metropolitan area emerges and develops. 

Schnorc, op. cit., pp. 394-399. 
" Robert Murray Haig. Major Economic Factors in Metropolitan Growth and Arrange- 
ment, (Vol. 1 of Regional Survey). (New York: Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons, 1927). 
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His painstaking documentation of the relocation of the various indus- 
tries from Manhattan to nearby locations in Brooklyn and Jersey City, 
and subsequent removal to more distant parts of the New York 
metropolitan area or beyond it to other parts of the country laid the 
tactual basis for an understanding thai not only population, but also 
employment, is caught up in a process of movement out from the 
center toward the periphef^^f metropolitan areas. 

The suburbanization of jobs and its reciprocal relationship with 
population movement remains a subject that requires continuing moni- 
toring and refmement of theoretical insight. Our ability to predict, in 
this area can be decisive in forecasting the future of cities and suburbs. 

Suburbanization slowed down during the Great Depression when 
both economic expansion and residential construction came to virtual 
standstills, then recovered slowly in the late 1930s, and was finally 
stirred into .everish activity as the decade closed with rearmament and 
the outbreak of war in Europe. War production in the 1940s brought 
a reversal in the outward trend of population and employment as the 
expansion of industrial capacity took place mainlv in established cen- 
ters which contained basic plants and housed an available labor force. 
This was to prove to be the central cities* Mast economic advance as 
compared with the suburbs. As one study noted; "The evidence of a 
further concentration of manufacturing employment in the large cities 
during World War II now appears as a temporary interruption of a 
long-term trend of a declining share that was begun as far back at least 
as the beginning of this century."" 

Even before World War II came to an end, increasing numbers of 
leaders in government and the private sector began to project concerns 
for the postwar shape of things, especially with reference to where the 
jobs that were to^ meet the goal of full employment were to be located, 
and where the Tiouses were to be built to give American families 
adequate shelter. As early as 1942 one voice, speaking for town plan- 
ners and architects, called attention to the bleak prospects of Amer- 
icans maturing cities. J. L. Sert, in a book prophetically titled Can Our 
Cities Survive? warned that, "Up to recent times city planners have 
disregarded the fact that, when a certain degree of maturity is reached 
in the cities of today, they universally exhibit the same alarming symp- 
toms. These endanger their very existence." The failure to make the 
city livable, Sert declared 35 years ago, causes people 

to abandon their overcrowded neighborhoods for *'a quiet home" 
in remote suburbs, undeterred by hours of uncomfortable travel 



** Daniel Creamer, Changing Location of Manufacturing Employment. (New York: The 
National Industrial Conference Board. 1963), p. 48. 
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back and forth. Industry, too, moves out— to cheaper land, to re- 
gions of lower taxes, to convenience sites on rail sidings or side 
roads. The city is breaking up. Such dispersion of great cities 
knows neither control nor planning. It is provoked by urban chaos 
itself, and is facilitated by modern means of transportation." 

Crying out in the frustration and despair of those who see when few 
others do, Sert challenged his contemporaries. **it has not even oc- 
curred to most people to question the condition of our cities. A con- 
scious minority, however, familiar with the gravity of the situation and 
recognizing its eventualities in the near future, might well ask them- 
selves the question: Can—and should— our cities survive?" 

Writing in December 1945, only a few months after V-Day, Charles 
S. Ascher, then Director of the Urban Development Division of the 
Federal National Housing Agency, argued the case for the assembly of 
land in inner cities through clearance and warned against the con- 
sequences of supplying all new housing on vacant land at the 
metropolitan fringe. Citing the need for 12,600,000 new nonfarm 
homes in the decade ahead, Ascher asked: **Where will these millions 
of new homes be built?" He then described the deceptive ease of 
spreading out over the distant landscape: 

There is no dearth of land on the fringes of most cities. Land ap- 
pears to be available in large tracts, easily assembled, at reasona- 
ble prices. There is no cost for tearing down old structures. There 
are often fewer controls in the outlying townships, no building 
code, no zoning regulation. These factors attract the builder to the 
fringe land. 

The families who are to live in these new houses are also attracted 
to the fringe in search of human values for themselves and their 
children; openness, greenery, play space, community feeling. Low 
taxes are accepted happily, without too much thought for the in- 
adequacy of services that go with them. 

This search is sometimes an illusion. If too few neighbors arrive, 
services remain inadequate. Streets remain unpaved, there is no 
good high school within easy reach. If the fringe land becomes 
more intensely developed, the demand for urban services— police 
protection, better schools— drives up the cost of government. The 
empty lots are no longer open for Softball games. The commuting 
grind may become wearing after a while. 

Meanwhile, slums and blighted areas in the centers of cities rot.*' 



»» J. L. Scrt, Can Cur Cities Survive? (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942). 

>• Charles S. Ascher, Land Assembly for Urban Redevelopment, quoted in Ernest Erber 
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If even heard, these and other voices went unheeded. As the first 
troopships were reported on the high seas returning millions of citizen 
soldiers to take up their lives where war had interrupted, most of them * 
concerned with prospects for employment and housing. Congress and 
the Executive branch feveiishly initiated programs to stimulate the 
economy and get housing built. Those with concern for long-range 
consequences were trampled underfoot by the stampede to '^get things 
moving"— and by those in a hurry to get to the places from which the 
revived consume.r activity could be most successfully exploited. 

Most of the economy needed little from Government to •*take off; 
actually only that Government dismantle controls and get out of the 
' way. Millions of product-hungry consumers with bulging wartime 
savings did the rest.' Housing, however, required a liberal credit policy 
and FHA supplied it. The country was off and running in its longest 
and biggest economic boom. It was to transform the Nation in a 
number of important respects. One was to carry our large cities 
perilously close to the doom foretold by Sert. The other was to make 
tens of millions of upward-mobile families also outward mobile. Mass 
migrations covered the land as millions went from cities to suburbs, 
leaving vacuums that sucked in other millions from impoverished rural 
areas. One result was that the suburbs also were transformed. 

IS. The Changed Role of the Suburb Since World War 
II 

Unlike the central city, the basic function and form of which have 
changed only in degree, the suburban settlements that emerged since 
World Wai II have little in common with the ecological type called 
"suburb" previous to that time. The contemporary suburb is different 
from its earlier namesake in both function and form. Without the func- 
tional role it has assumed, today's suburb could not have attained its 
vast scale. There could hardly have been a social and/or economic 
need at this magnitude for the classic type of "bedroom" suburb. 

Essentially the difference between the prewar and postwar types of 
suburban development is that the former existed in a symbiotic rela- 
tionship to the city as one of its more remote residential neighbor- 
hoods, while the latter increasingly duplicates the functions of the cen- 
tral city and, consequently, compete?, with it as a destructive rival. 

Because social formations rarely appear as pure representatives of a typological 
classification, aspects of one type are usually present in another and vice versa. Few 
prewar suburbs were purely residential; few postwar ones are entirely without some re- 
sidential relationship to the city's employment base. There are, of course, some classic 
"bedroom** suburbs surviving today, just as there were some suburbs in the prewar 
jieriod that tended to duplicate the functions of the central city. 
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The persistent, even if at times interrupted, growth of population 
and. more vitally, employment in the suburban rings around central ci- 
ties, accumulated over time what George Sternlieb identifies as the 
"critical mass" that ignited to propel the suburbs ahead of their central 
cities in many of the very functions that historically were the raison 
d^etre for the cities' existence. 

After pointing out that in Newark there is not a single first-run 
theatre left in the entire city of 400,000 and that central city museums 
and public libraries have their operating hours and acquisitions budgets 
cut because of declining municipal tax revenues, Sternlieb observes 
that, 

meanwhile, the suburbs have achieved critical mass, a scale of 
population and buying power which permits them to sustain 
amenities of a type and at a level which once only the central city 
was capable of sustaining. The shopping cent*ir which had at best 
a single department store branch now has three and soon will have 
four. The suburban music calendar is evolving from a marginal 
summer collection of cdds and ends to a yeai-round independent 
activity. Small suburban hospitals have grown to thousand-bed 
monsters which can supply all the services and specialists available 
in the biggest central city hospitals. 

But at the core of the suburbs' critical mass is employment. . From 
the slow growth of employment in the suburban rings from 1900 to 
1950, it took a forward leap in the decades sinccJW hereas previous 
to World War 11, suburban employment gains tended to keep pace 
with that of their central cities; since 1950 they have tended to out- 
strip them. In many of the large metropolitan areas the central city 
recorded an absolute loss in number of jobs, while their suburban rings 
gained spectacularly. 

Among the Nation's 10 largest SMS As, between I960 and 1970, 
New York City lost 9.7 percent of its jobs, while its suburbs gained 
24.9 percent. Los Angeles lost 10.8 percent, while its suburbs gained 
16.2 percent. Chicago lost 13.9 percent, while its suburbs gained 64.4 
percent. Philadelphia lost 11.3 percent, while its suburbs gained 61.5 
percent. Though San Francisco and Oakland made a minute gain of 
0.4 percent, their suburbs gained 22.7 percent. Washington, D.C., 
gained 1.9 percent, but its suburbs gained a spectacular 1 17.9 percent. 
Boston lost 8.6 percent, while its suburbs gained 20.2 percent. Only 
in Pittsburgh did the central city hold its own with a 4.4 percent in- 

George Sternlieb, "The City as Sandbox." in James W. Hughes, (ed.). Suburban 
Dynamics and the Future of the City (New Brunswick: Center for Urban Policy 
Research, 1974), p. 225. 
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crease, compared to only a 2.5 percent increase in its suburbs. St. 
Louis lost 15.2 percent, while its suburbs gained 80.4 precent.'^ 

Commenting on tho changing economic function of the central city, 
Raymond Vernon, Harvard economist and director of the multi-mil- 
lion-doUar New York Metropolitan Study in the late 1950s, concluded 
that, 

the outward movement of people will be matched by an outward 
movement of jobs. Retail trade will follow the populations. Manu- 
ifacturing and wholesaling establishments will continue to respond 
to obsolescence by looking for new quarters and by renting in 
structures in the suburban industrial areas where obsolescence is 
less advanced. The movement of jobs will reinforce the movement 
of residences.^** 

Metropolitan developments during the 16 years since Vernon made 
these predictions have given us no reason to fmd fault with them. His 
optimism regarding continuing high levels of office employment in cen- 
tral cities, however, seems to have been exaggerated as significant 
numbers of both corporate headquarters and smaller business offices 
continue to drift away to suburban locations. 

The changed role of the suburbs, therefore, casts them in the role 
of a new type of human settlement, an **outer city" wrapped around 
the old central city, living in uneasy proximity to it, linked through sur- 
viving governmental, utility, communications, and banking networks, 
but relatively independent socially, culturally, and, increasmgly so, 
economically. 

The populations of these new outer cities are relatively more 
homogeneous ethnically and in social class than the populations of 
central cities. The suburban population is characteristically younger, 
whiter, more affluent, better educated and more prestigiously em- 
ployed than the majority of central city residents. Though controversy 
is generated inevitably by the issues at stake in suburban political and 
community affairs, the suburban population achieves a consensus in 
feeling that they have **arrived" socially and economically by achieving 
suburban residence. 

This status image of suburban life is accepted by most of the inhabi- 
tants of central cities also. Such acceptance is critically essential to the 
continuing dynamism of the suburbanization process by supplying 
endless candidates for suburban status who seek but to realize it when 
the practical means are at hand. 

*• From Uble in The New York Times based on U.S. Census Bureau data. October 
IS, I9?2, pp. I, 58. Reproduced in Hughes, op. cit. 

*• Raymond Vernon, The Changing Economic Function of the Central City. (New 
York: Committee ^or Economic Development. 1<>.S9). p. 61. 
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///. Motivations of Housing Consumers In Opting for 
the Suburbs 

Knowing why the millions of American households that opted to live 
in the suburbs since World War II made that choice can tell us much 
about the future of our cities; more precisely, the extent to which the 
impulse to suburbanize is likely to influence locational choices of 
present city residents can tell us what population changes to expect. 

Is suburbia populated by millions of refugees who reluctantly fled 
disintegrating cities? Or is it populated by millions of pilgrims lured to 
the promised land? Putting it another way: Were they **pushed" or 
"pulled?" Repelled or attracted? 

Logically considered, neither of these^motivations can stand by it- 
self. Choice is always relative. Something is always better or 
worse— more suitable or less suitable. A poor suburban situation will 
obviously not be preferred over a good city one. 

It ts necessary, then, to conceive of locational choices as reflecting 
some measures of both "push" and "pull." Though the proportions of 
each vary across the wide range of individual situations, the 
overwhelming evidence establishes beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
suburbs' "pull" was the predominant motive that brought millions of 
households there in the pa^t three decades and continues to shape 
such locational decisions today. An image of millions of city-loving 
Americans being driven to joyless exile in the suburbs by invading 
hordes of undesirables conflicts with both documented evidence and 
urban history. 

Since the suburban option can only be exercised by those white 
homeseekers '•vho can meet the required economic criteria, and by 
those minority homeseekers who, additionally, can overcome racially 
discriminatory barriers, it is pertinent to inquire how many city re- 
sidents Hve there because they prefer it and how many live there 
because they are held captive by economic and/or racial circum- 
stances. Surveys that seek to answer this question indicate that a high 
proportion of both whites and nonwhites consider themselves captives 
seeking release. 

The ease with which Americans exercised their option to subur- 
banize was facilitated by their uniquely high mobility. As one of Henry 
James' characters put it as long ago as the i880s, "***At the end of 
three or four years we'll move. That's the way to live in New York — to 
move every three or four years. Then you always get the last thing***. 
So you see we'll always have a new house; you get all the latest 
improvements***. ' 

Henry James« Wnshington Square. Quolcd in Vernon, op. cit. 
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A study of housing consumer behavior sponsored by ACTION, the 
National Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods, in the late 1950s, 
one of the most intensive and extensive investigations of the subject, 
reported, among other factors, on housing mobility: 

The willingness of the American family to change location with 
changing circumstances is without parallel. About 20 percent of 
all persons move during any given year. For example, between 
March 1958 and March 1959, the Bureau of the Census reports 
that 32.8 million persons— almost one out of every five— moved 
from one dwelling to another. Two-thirds of the movers stayed in 
the same county, however. A large proportion of those who 
moved were young adults. Of the group between the ages of 20 
24, two out of five changed their residence between 1958 and 



If past behavior is an accurate gauge of future trends, it is 
reasonable to suppose that within one year 20 to 25 percent of 
all families will have moved at least once; that within two years, 
30 to 33 percent will have moved; that within five years, 50 to 
57 percent will have moved; that within ten years about '^^ per- 
cent will have moved; and that within twenty years, no more than 
10 percent will be living in dwellings they occupy today. 

Apparently not more than half of the people who move do so 
because of dissatisfaction with house or neighborhood. The rela- 
tionship between mobility and dissatisfaction with a dwelling may 
stand unbalanced, however. A shortage of dwelling units can 
depress the mobility rate even when dissatisfaction is high. Also, 
less than half of the persons who say they are dissatisfied with 
their housing actually translate their desire to move into action." 

There are many reasons why people move today. However, the 
prevailing opinion of investigators is that most moves are probably job 
related. Americans place a high value on increased earnings, or the 
potential for career advancement, vis-a-vis residential continuity. A 
major Chicago real estate firm reports that an analysis of house sales 
in 1973 reveals that "rising affluence, changing neighborhoods, new 
family formations, and the fulfillment of ivy-covered dreams don't even 
come close to job transfers in the used home sales derby. A study 
of intracity migration found the same emphasis on jobs. "When inter- 
viewers ask American migrants why they have moved, the migrants 
give answers relating to jobs far more than any other answers: thfe lar- 

" Martin Mcycrson, Barbara Tcrrctt and WHliam L. C. Wh'eaton, Housing, People and 
Cities, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962), p. 89. 
«• Courier, Chicago, ApHI 6, 1974. 
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gest number usually report a specific job brought them to the city, but 
another sizable number say they came looking for work."" 

Even if Americans move frequently and pursue employment oppor- 
tunities, why do they choose the suburbs? 

Americans have never demonstrated any special love for the city. On the 
contrary, an anticity bias seems to run through our national mores. 
Jefferson's outspoken views, widely quoted, were nut idiosyncratic. 
National response to the financial plight of New York Cily, beginning with 
the President, has overtones of both antipathy to, and envy of, the big city 
that typifies values with which a majority of Americans identify. It has long 
been fashionable among Americans to consider big cities as places to visit but , 
not to live in. Except for about a score of the largest, many American cities 
tend to resemble large towns, with single, detached houses the predominant 
type. 

For many generations immigrants to large cities were either Europe- 
an immigrants or American boys from the farm. The latter usually 
**made good" and bought a single family house in what was known as 
a '^residential neighborhood" or escaped to a suburb. The immigrants 
usual]/ raised a family in the inner city and lived to see their offspring 
follow the American cx-farm boys, after an interval of two or three 
decades, lo a ^'residential neighborhood" or, perhaps, even to the sub- 
urbs. The inner city was for the poor relatives, those not sufficiently 
capable or lucky to ''make it" upward and outward. 

If for the former farm boy who made good a single family house was 
a substitute for "My Old Sweet Home" (the original inspiration for 
which was in a rural hamlet in far eastern Long Island), its location 
in a suburb was even more evocative of his native village. Suburbia 
became a nostalgic throwback to an earlier American experience 
savored by those who rejected urban life styles and urban values. 

Charles Abrams put the matter well: 

The suburb in an expanding worid met the struggle for space, 
privacy and the nostalgia for country life. Land was cheaper here, 
too; family would gel a house on two lots with trees, a garrden, 
and play space for children. Here was the place to find a home 
and the bundle of rights, dreams, satisfactions and illuj;ions that 
come wrap;> ;d with the deed.-" 

Robert C. Wood, in his pioneering study of the political rationale for 
suburban government, argued that: 

Charles Tiily, "Race and Migration to the American Cily." in James L. Wilson, 
(ed ) Thf Metropolitan EntKma. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1968). p. 141 

w Morion and Lucia White. '^Thc Intellectual Versus the American City, m Jeffrey 
K. Hadden. Louis H. Masotti. and Calvin J. Larson, (eds.). Metropolis in Crtsis. (Uasca, 
Illinois: Peacock, 1967). 

" Abrair /• fit., p. 141 
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;: Suburbia, defined as an ideology, a faith in communities of 
Hmited size and a belief in the conditions of intimacy, is quite real, 
^he dominance of old values explains more about the people and 
the politics of the suburbs than any other interpretation***. The 
conviction that provincial life is best has been with us for a long 
time and it has endured in the face of greater attacks than the 
ones contemporary America presents. We show our instinctive 
commitment to the ideology by the fact that we rarely examine 
its assumptions critically. We show our conscious allegiance by the 
oratorical homage we pay to the ideal of small neighborhoods, sin- 
gle homes, and political jurisdictions of limited size." 

This ideology has been woven into our national value system: Virtue 
is associated with homeownership and small town residence; vice (or, 
at least, lesser moral stature) is associated with tencncy and big city 
residence. The suburb is viewed as the best accommodation possible 
for residence within the orbit of economic opportunity concentrated in 
our metropolitan centers. 

America's prediliction towards homeownership, although generally 
recognized and equally approved— often unrealistically— has per- 
tinence in the analysis of the rise and expansion of suburbia. It should, 
however, be recognized that homeownership is a middle-class concept 
which assumes middle-class values and opportunities for those who 
participate. As we have found, to our dismay, attempts to extend it 
across the board to those who do not have middle-class opportunities 
or relative security and reasonable levels of income can be, and has 
often been, tragic. 

One of the most significant potential benefits of owning a home is 
appreciation in property value. And this is most likely to occur in the 
suburbs where the activity of one's neighbors, the recent investment 
of public funcls for infrastructure and public services, as well as the 
process of urbanization per se create higher values. Thus the cult of 
ownership of individual homes serves tc accelerate suburbanization. 

Nor is it necessary any longer ^ choose a suburban location with 
an eye toward convenience and co!it of commuting to the central city. 
The post-World War II suburb nowVisually offers more job opportuni- 
ties than does its central city. Employment distribution in 1970 for the 
Pittsburgh SMSA showed 63.7 percent of all jobs in the suburbs. For 
other large SMS As the percentage of jobs in the suburbs were as fol- 
lows: Boston, 62.2 percent; Detroit, 61.4 percent; St. Louis, 58 per- 
cent; Washington, D.C., 54.9 percent, Los Angeles, 54.3 percent, 
Philadelhtpa, 51.8 percent, San Francisco-Oakland, 50 percent; Bal- 

Robert C. Wood, **Suburbia as an Ideological Retreat/' Hadden et al.« op. cif., p. 
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timore, 49.9 percent; Chicago, 47 percent, Cleveland, 46 percent; and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 41 percent. 

Students of housing-consumer preferences provide^ convincing 
evidence of additional reasons why Americans perceive 'of suburban 
residence as the preferred environment. In a landmark study of con- 
sumer preferences in the late 195Cs by ACTION, they found that all 
existing documentation ^confirmed ^a strong choice for suburban living, 
both by those who had realized it and those who still lived in the city. 
A Fortune survey in 1946 fbund that, among rt lidents within large ci- 
ties (over 100,000), only 36 percent really preferred their large-city lo- 
cation. An equal number said they would prefer to live in a small town 
close to the city. Conversely, only 5 to 15 percent of those already liv- 
ing in the suburb^expressed a desire to move back into the city. 

ACTION'S researchers found that other surveys examined confirmed 
Fortune's results. This caused the researchers to sum up tneir findings 
with the conclusion that: 

The suburban dream prevails among most consumers in what- 
ever location and whatever section of the country. The suburban 
urge is strongest among young families with children living in large 
cities; achieved suburban living is most satisfactory to families in 
the age group between thirty and fifty years, and the suburban 
neighborhood, although still attractive, is least appealing to 
household members over fifty." 

Strong consumer preferences and strong voter preferences do, on 
the whole and in the long run, tend to coincide. If suburbs were popu- 
lar with such n decided majority, politicians could assure themselves 
popularity b\ catering to prosuburban feelings and use the power and 
resources of government to expedite the realization of the consumers' 
suburban dream. Insuring of mortgages by the Federal Government, a 
device developed by the New Deal in an effort to halt foreclosures and 
stimulate employment for construction workers, became the magic 
wand that made suburban homeownership possible for millions of 
Americans. FHA and VA mortgages triggered an enormous 
homebuilding boom in the 1950s. The preponderance of thesp starts 
were in suburban locatir^ns. 

-Unquestionably the most significant factor in housing finance in the 
last twenty.five years has been the emergence of the Federal Govern- 
ment as a major force in the housing industry," reported the ACTION 
team headed by Martin Meyerson in 1960. 

Meyerson ct al., op. cit.. pp. 237-238. 
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• Federal aids to housing now affect 35 to 50 percent of all new 
residential building***. In addition to these more directly mea- 
; surable aids,: a very large proportion of the remaining new re- 
' sidenttal construction is fmanced through savings institutions 
whose deposits are insured by the Federal Government, Thus, the 
direct and indirect impact of federal aids on housing accounts for 
a majority of all new houses built and may affect three-quarters 
of "the total income in some years.** 

# 

The suburbs received additional Federal assistance in the form of 
massive highway-building programs that made suburban housing ac- 
cessible to a Vastly Increased jcb market as well as suburban shopping 
centers to an enlarged trade area and suburban industrial parks to an 
enlarged labor market. By the 1960s suburbs could no longer be 
referred to as the "boondocks." Many city dwellers found it less time- 
consuming to drive out to suburban centers to work or to shop than 
to use the city's archaic streets to get to »ts central business district. 

Federal tax policy also favored the suburbs by giving an incentive 
to homeownership through deductions for pay/nent on mortgage in- 
terest and property taxes, with no comparable benefits to tenants. 
Marion Clawson, in his monumental study of suburban land develop- 
ment, summed up this incentive: 

A homeowner receives a substantial part of his income from his 
own home, in the form of housing, but this income does not have 
to be included in his income tax return. Slitor has calculated that 
these three aids (imputed rent, interest and taxes) to homeowner- 
ship in 1958 amounted to $3.2 billion, or about $100 per owner- 
occupied dwelling. These fmancial advantages to homeownership 
tend to become more important, even on a relative basis, as per- 
sonal incomes rise, in part because of the higher tax rates on 
larger incomes. On the basis of rather typical income and housing 
conditions, the federal income tax under current tax rates is 
reduced by from 14 to 31 percent of the interest and tax pay- 
ments on the home. This is obviously a substantial incentive to 
home purchase.^** 

In summary, then, in answering the query as to why millions of 
\mericans opted for the suburbs and continue to do so when within 
their means, we can conclude that is explained by: (a) the high mobili- 
ty of American households; (b) the subordination of residential con- 
tinuity to increased earnings ar.d career advancement; (c) the anticity 
bias in the American value system; (d) nostalgic identification. of sub- 
urbs with our rural past; (e) the growing proportion of all metropolitan 

Clawson* op. cit., p. 42. 
*• Ibid,, p. 236. 
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job opportunities, especially newly created ones, are in the suburbs; (f) 
suburbs are perceived as especially beneficient to child rearing; and 
(g) it has been Federal policy to favor suburban development by sub- 
sidizing homeownership and facilitating road access. 

These then are the suburban **pulls." What are the city "pushes?'' 
There are many factors affecting residence in cities that constitute a 
"push" influence: declining job opportunities, reduced city services, 
lowered quality of public schools, increased crime, rising local taxes, 
etc. These factors affect all city dwellers, without regard to race. 

However, many city dwellers of white race are affected by an addi- 
tional factor that can act to **push" them to the suburbs: the presence 
in cities of increasing numbers of nonwhites, especially under circum- 
stances in which nonwhites choose to live in housing outside of tradi- 
tional racial concentrations and/or where school enrollments are ra- 
cially balanced without regard to pupils' residence. 

In the light of a suburbanization process that began before the turn 
of the century, how much weight are we to accord to the factor of 
race in assessing the outward migration of millions of Americans from 
city to suburb? U is certainly worth exploring. 

IV. The Impact of Race Upon Suburbanization 

In the wake of the prosperity of World War II and subsequent 
economic growth and rising incomes, not only were the affluent able 
to enter the suburbs, but skilled and semiskilled workers, clerks, small 
merchants, and young professionals could do so too. Some came from 
the cities; others moved from rural America directly into suburbia. 
Their concept of what was typically American was seized upon by 
home builders, financial institutions— and most assuredly by FHA— all 
intent to develop and liupport homogeneous neighborhoods. Such a 
population, according to all the actors, was an absolute requirement 
for the protection of real estate investment. When most Americans 
were released from age-old constraints of poverty and space, the sub- 
urbs became the growth centers of the Nation. 

Because in recent decades the exodus from the central city to the 
suburbs peaked at the same time that a large number of the new- 
comers to the large metropolitan areas were readily identifiable 
minorities, there has been much distortion of what ha^; been involved. 
Some have confused coincidence with causation. To them desertion of 
the central cities by middle- and upper-class and income whites is 
purely and simply a means of escape from blacks, Puerto Ricans, and 
Chicanos.^* 

« Robert C. Weaver. "Non-Whitc Population Movements and Urban Ghettos." 
Phylon, 3rd Quarter. 1959. pp. 235>.6. 
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;. As noted above, suburbanization through migration has been almost 
; a universal phenomenon in the United States. Today it is characteristic 
of Canada as well. In this country, many metropolitan areas with ex- 
tremely small nonwhite populations are involved. Binghamton, New 
York; Brockton, ^Massachusetts; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Dulu.th, Min- 
nesota; and Superior, Wisconsin, are just a few examples. Thus^color 
alone cannot account for the great migration to the Nation's suburbs. 
As a matter of fact, race became an identified factor only after 
technology and rising incomes !iad made suburban living possible for 
the great mass of Americans.^^ 

Had there been no migration of nonwhites to urban communities, 
large-scale expansion of suburbia would have occurred. And, of 
course, nonwhites participate in the process when they can do so. 
"Without the problem of race Canada's urban history has developed 
along lines much like the United States. The homogenization 
downward of the central cities with the departure of the affluent fol- 
lowed by the middle class and elements of the working class is 
similar.'*^ 

In this nation, obsession with race has not only distorted popular un- 
derstanding of the process of suburbanization, but also obfuscated the. 
true nature of the crisis of our cities. As Sternlieb recently observed: 

This process of the "defunctioning" of the central city would 
ha%e occurred even if there had not been a problem of race. It 
would have been considerably slower in that case, and the capaci- 
ty of society to adjust to it would have been greater, for the pace 
of change in our central cities has unquestionably been speeded 
up by racial tensions and fears. But serious though that cost has 
been, perhaps the greatest cost of the race factor is that it has ob- 
scured the real nature of what is going on in the central city. Even 
if there were no racial difference in our society, there would 
probably still be as many people on welfare and as many under- 
or unemployed, and they would still be unwelcome among their 
more affluent fellow citizens.^* 

The ''affluent fellow citizens" referred to by Sternlieb, in the 
absence of race as an issue, wou^d still have opted for suburban living 
and would have been busily engaged in erecting zoning barriers and 
opposing .subsidized housing to keep out those of low income, as they 
do in the suburbs of cities with relatively few minority residents. 

Sternlieb is probably right to suggest that, in the absence of race, 
the pace of change might have been slower in many cities and subur- 

" ibid., p. 236. 

^ Norton E. Long. The UnwalUd City. (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1972), p. 65. 
Sternlieb, op. cit., pp. 225-226. 
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ban exclusion on the basis of income might have been more moderate. 
We are dealing, after all, with a racist society where the public power 
is widely used to assure a racially discriminatory effect; where private 
actions in violation of minority rights are widespread; and where many 
whites are prepared to pay a premium to assure themselves separation 
from blacks. 

Because we are a racist society, there is a tendency to attribute all 
or most of the problems of our cities to the presence of racial minori- 
ties. This leads to two equally misleading conclusions. The first, and 
most dangerous, is to assume that were we racially homogeneous the 
cities would have none of the crucial problems that they face. The 
second, in a large measure a reaction to the overemphasis on the racial 
issue, is the assertion that race is not relevant to the city's problems. 

Suburbia was not created in order to establish a haven for a racist 
middle class (although many of its developers appealed to class and 
color snobishness); but, once suburbia was created to meet many 
needs and desires, our society easily found a way to convert it into 
such a haven. This outcome can, of course, be explained with due re- 
gard to our federal sys;tem of government, of constitutional interpreta- 
tions, of State's rights, and of home rule. But it is necessary to con- 
clude that it was no accident that in our society the institutional ar- 
rangements that emerged with suburbanization operated, even if 
blindly, to yield the decaying sections of old cities primarily to minori- 
ties and the attractions of suburbia primarily to whites. 

At the same time, the myopia induced by accentuating race so that 
any and all phenomena in which it plays a role are seen exclusively 
as racial matters not only distorts reality, but occasions acceptance of 
current racial residential distribution as inevitable and unchanging. It 
identifies any and all racial conflict in the urban complex as a major 
factor in accelerating the flight of whites from central cities.^ 

But such is not the case. For example, the recent opposition to, and 
violence in, school busing in Boston has not, to date, noticeably 
speeded up the movement out of the city. Preliminary census data 
show that Boston's population is holding steady. Massachusetts' Secre- 
tary of State, Paul H. Guzzi, no later than November 29, 1975, said, 
"There is no evidence of an exodus of people from the city."" Of 
course, as ACTION noted, this may also reflect the shortage of alter- 
native shelter in today's housing market. 

The suburbanization of America is a fact— inevitably and irrevocably 
so. But it need not have been suburbanization in the form or with the 
content that emerged. In the long run, more likely by succeeding 

» Weaver, op. cit., p. 237. 

»• "Boston Population Stable," The New York Times, November 30, 1975, p. 42. 
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generations rather than ours, even some of the wasteful and depressing 
: physical form of suburbia can be remedied. The social pattern of sub- 
iurbia, especially its racial exclusion, cannot and will not be altered un- 
less and until we recognize the process and identify the many factors 
which make up the push and pull in migration. 



Chairman Flemming. Dr. Weaver, I deeply appreciate this presenta- 
tion. You have summarized very effectively an indepth analysis of the 
issues that you have identified in your paper. I certainly hope that 
many, many persons will have the opportunity and will take advantage 
of reading it. 

At this time, the members of the Commission would appreciate the 
opportunity of engaging in some dialogue with you on some of the is- 
sues. I will recognize first the Vice Chairman of the Commission, Dr. 
Stephen Horn. 

Vice Chairman Horn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weaver, I am impressed by your statement. I really don't have 
too many questions because I made the argument you have made in 
this Commission back in 1971. I must say that the result was rather 
emotional and heated, as some of my colleagues who were on the 
Commission at that time had the picture of suburban access along the 
lines that you point out are filled with a number of fallacies. Subur- 
banization has occurred in a number of countries in the world and in 
cities and suburban areas of the United States where there are very 
few minorities present. I think we have to get out of seeing solely ra- 
cial causes of suburbanization, although there are racial consequences. 
We need to look at this larger phenomena. 

One of the points that has interested me over the years since we 
have held our hearings is the degree to which socioeconomic class, be 
it the black or white middle class, is a factor in this movement toward 
the suburbs and in some of the problems. I wonder if you have suffi- 
cient data to deal with the ''class" aspects as opposed to the **raciar* 
aspects, and if you have Liiy suggestion as to the type of data that per- 
haps ought to be collected to help us get at some of these problems. 

Dr. Weaver. I think you have struck on one of the most difficult 
and complicated aspects of this whole problem. It is almost impossible 
to separate class and color. They get so intermingled. 

But I think if you go back and try to get to the root causes and try 
to get to the universal phenomenon, that class becomes a much more 
important thing than color, as a basic aspect. On the other hand, it 
becomes complicated because to so many Americans dark pigmenta- 
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tion means lower class. So very often when people are talking about 
class, they are really thinking about color — when they are talking 
about color, they are also reacting to class. 

Here I think it is extremely difficult to differentiate. My own— and 
! have done some studies on this, several articles and parts of some 
books — conclusion is that, if yoii are looking at il from the point of 
view of housing, you will find that Americans in this country, by and 
large, are very much class conscious and very much opposed to **Iower 
class" — whether it is economic or social class — neighbors. When you 
add color to this, it complicates a phenomenon that is already univer- 
sal. It goes beyond color groups. You will find certain class aspects, 
I regret to say, are among minorities, as well as majorities. This, of 
course, rejects the fact they are Americans. 

Vice Chairman Horn. Along that line, in an additional statement 
I wrote in a report of this Commission, I quoted Mayor Stokes when 
he appeared before the Commission and pointed out the great and 
fearsome resistance, as he said, to low-income housing in the various 
while areas of Cleveland, but the resistance came from middle-class 
blacks to lower-class blacks and both to white Appalachians. 

Commissioner Freeman. 1 also want to express my appreciation for 
a very incisive study. 

There is one point that seems to nie needs to be given further con- 
sideration, and that is— and let me give you an example of St. Louis 
suburbia. St. Louis County has about 195 separate villages, town.ships. 
When the Commission held its hearing there, one factor that was very 
clear was that, even though suburbia had opened up to a small extent 
to middle-class L>lack persons, the same was not true with respect to 
low-income black personr.. 

Now, the white family of $10,000 income could go into suburbia 
even though that family would be considered low income. The white 
low-income family does have somewhere to go in suburbia and is not 
restricted by race. The low-income black person does not find a. home 
available in suburbia. So 1 think we need to recognize that as to low- 
income families; even though there are areas where poor people are 
not wanted, it is less likely that a poor black family can get a home. 

And there are governmental implications here, because the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development is responsible for enforce- 
ment of Title Vlll. 1 would like you to comment on the extent to 
which the lack of departmental enforcement is a factor in the per- 
petuation of ^he exclusion of the low-income black family from the 
suburban community. 

Dr. Weaver. 1 must say these are really basic issues and are very, 
very complicated. 
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i was listening as you talked, and I happen to be doing a paper for 
another occasi^ and I am opening it by saying that one of the trou- 
bles with most^f us who are in the field of housing and urban affairs 
is that we of necessity generalize from our own experience and our 
own geographic location. You were talking about St. Louis, and I was 
immediately thinking about New York and its environs, so we are both 
doing the same thing. 

I am •;dt at all sure what the basic phenomena are that undergird 
what you have said. I think there is no question but that there are 
many suburbs in many parts of the United States where a middle- 
class— no matter how you define ?t— black family can, if it has a little 
bit of guts and a little bit of stick-to-it-tiveness and determination, get 
a place to Hve. Some of them may even be welcome. They won't have 
a band come out for them, yet there will be no great struggle. 

By the same token, the lower-income black family for whom subur- 
ban living is much more significant because it may mean the difference 
between a job and no job at all, whereas the middle-class family that 
has a job in the central city could probably get one anyway, so that 
the job implications are not at all as severe for the middle-income as 
for the lower-income black family— and this would go for the other 
American groups as well — this family has great difficulty. 

In the areas in which I have been working in* recent years, this again 
is like class and race. It is very difficult to di±:iinguish what is going 
on because you will find that many of these areas will, in order to keep 
out low-income black families, keep out low-income white families, 
too. They are against all subsidized housing; they are against all apart- 
ment building that would permit the type of homes that would let in 
lower-income families. 

In New Jersey, I can tell you place after place where there is strong 
opposition to any form of lower-income housing. There is economic 
discrimination and economic segregation there that is supported by 
zoning regulations, supported by development requirements of maybe 
an acre or 2 acres for a dwelling unit, or perhaps X number of square 
feet, which immediately excludes anybody who earns less than $15,000 
or $20,000 a year or even above. 

Now, this is across the board. How much of that ends at being class 
and begins to become color, or how much of it is color is, I think, 
covered by what I said earlier. 

I^ think it is basically a class thing and is accentuated when color en- 
ters into it. I am sure in some parts of the United States it is basically 
the color thing and the class attitude is also present. But whether we 
can deflne the mix exactly, and it is always helpful to be able to define 
social problems, it is so obvious that I don't think A-e ps.d to spend 
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too much time defining it. It is like the story of the guy who asked 
his friend if he had a thermometer when he was freezing one morning 
in Chicago. The other said, "Why do you need it?" The first replied, 
"To find out how cold it is." And the second said, "Well, it is too 
cold." 

I would say that, basically, there has to be a program such as I think 
we had in the Housing Act of 1968, which provides for an increased 
supply of low- and mode.ate-income housing if you are going to do 
anything to solve this problem. That is number one. 

Then there has to be an enforcement of the Civil Rights Act of 
1968, which was intended to supplement the Housing Act, which 
would get the supply. The Civil Rights Act would see that supply was 
made available without discrimination across the board because there 
is no' need to have a lack of discrimination if you have nothing to dis- 
criminate in. 

You have to have the supply; and many of the suburbs just don't 
have any housing of the cost range which would facilitate lower-in- 
come households' residence; so you have to build it. That is the reason 
why housing allowances will not solve the problem. But that is another 
story. 

Well, these two things then, it seems, are tied together: first, the pro- 
. gram to provide a larger supply; secondly, a program to see that that 
supply is fairly distributed. Within that, however, there is a large gap. 
And that is what can be done by way of inducement, because I don't 
think you can use fiat to get a community which is reluctant to build 
housing for low- and moderate-income families, even though there is 
a program to do it and there are developers willing to do it. You have 
to have some carrots. 

The Housing Act of 1974 is reputed to do this, and with its stipula- 
tion for having a housing program as a requirement for community 
facilities— a housing program which according to the law makes ar- 
rangements and accommodations for those that a, e living and are ex- 
pecteti to live in the community. But that '^expecting to live" has been 
almost completely ignored to date in the administration of the act; the 
same way that the affirmative action provisions of Title VIII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968 have been largely ignored. There affirmative 
action is called for, and you and 1 know this has been more in the 
breach than in reality. There has to be good administration and good 
enforcement of the law. These are required to solve any problem. 

The older I get, the more convinced I am about something 1 wrotft 
in 1948, At that time I observed thai most of us, particularly muny so- 
cial scientists, tend to look for the cause and the solutions of uiese 
problems. You may be able to find some of the causes and identify 
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the major causes, but you do not find the solutions. You find a series 
of potential solutions which, if put in the right combination and carried 
out with right enthusii^m, will help you deal with the problem. 

But few of these problems are ever solved. In fact, it has been my 
experience when you solve one, another breaks out. It*s like putting 
on your thumb on a little bit of mercury. You push it out, and it 
bumps up out over there. 

Commissioner Freeman. There is one other consideration. That is 
with respect to the installation and relocation of governmental installa- 
tions. When a Government agency decides to move into a community, 
this as you know has an economic benefit to that community The em- 
ployees of that agency, however, range from the GS-l up to the 
GS-16— say, GS-4 would probably be within the definition of low-in- 
come. It has been the position of this Commission that this is a respon- 
sibility of that agency when it proposes to move into a community, or 
when communities are vying or competing for that agency to move 
there, to'» assure that all employees will have equal opportunity for 
housing. 

I would like you to speak to this because this is an area in v/hich 
it seems to me Government by its inaction has supported that commu- 
nity in excluding low-inccme families when this, it seems, would be the 
carrot that vAOuld at least cause a community to charge. 

Dr. Weaver. I don't think there is any doubt about that. It seems 
as a matter of public policy it is unconscionable for the Government 
to spend the taxpayers' money, provide public employment, and then 
put that money in a place where they know out in front that it is going 
to be limited to only a certain part of the total eligible employees. 

This, it seems to me, is being actively engaged in facilitating dis- 
crimination, whether thw:re is anything in the law that prohibits it 
specifically or noi. The general law, it seems to me, would. But I am 
not a lawyer, i wi i let the lawyers bring it into what form it should 
be. 

I might say th2\ this whole issue is one that has roots that go back 
to the middle sixtit:. I recal! when we had an atomic energy installa- 
tion somev/nere in Illinois, atout 40 miles west of Chicago, where this 
whole matter came up. It was the source of a great deal of activity 
and negotiation. As I recall, the Goverr.nieni went somewhere short of 
saying housing had to be provided to minorities. But it went somewhat 
fiirt.her of not doing anything. Its position was specifically, as I re- 
member, to extract an agreement that housing would be forthcoming. 
I don't thtnk^that housing was forthcoming. 

Subsequent to that, there were a series of agreements entered into, 
as I recall, between the various procurement agencies and GSA 
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[Genera! Services Administration], in particular,, and the agencies that 
were setting up facilities to the effect that agreements should be 
developed to assure housing for minorities. 

There were several court cases. I remember one which the NCDH 
had somewhere in New York State in which this whole issue came up. 
I think it is a matter where, my guess would be, there is enough in 
the regulations and agreements and law to give a foot to stand on to 
challenge what happens, and not enough to make it a reality. 

Commissioner Freeman. I think it is not being enforced. 

Dr. Weaver. No, I don't think it is, either. 

Chairman Flemming. Commissioner Ruiz. 

Commissioner Ruiz. Yes, Dr. Weaver, I am not convinced that it 
is purely economic, despite the Canadian example. Perhaps we in the 
United States are more racist than the Canadians. I recall the exclu- 
sionary covenants in California where, within the intercity neighbor- 
hoods, no blacks wanted, no Mexican A.mericans wanted. It wasn't 
economic, no. No Jews wanted. 

Have you made u study of the impact of exclusionary covenants as 
it would affect your report, the while flight predisposition on account 
of race that to me has been obvious in tne community in which I have 
lived? 

Dr. Weaver. I think the whole paper is an attempt to do that. Let 
me say that I am not in opposition to your notion that racist attitudes 
have a tremendous amount to do with what goes on in this country. 
I am simply saying that, as a part of that racist attitude, there is a ten- 
dency to attribute to the presence of minority groups, color minority 
groups, the total responsibility for things which have happened in other 
p-!:ts of this country and at other times in this country and in other 
countries where race is not a basic issue. So to say it is purely racial 
is, I think, not supported and, I think, a mistake. 

Now, the quote 1 give from Sternlieb and my analysis indicate that 
the fact of race accentuates and makes the problem more difficult. 

But what I am trying to say is that the notion of identifying race as 
the basis for suburbanization is fallacious. The concept that the in- 
cidence of migration of blacks, Puerto Ricans. or Mexican Americans 
in our cities is wholly or primarily responsible for people's running 
away from ths cities to the suburbs is not supported by the facts. 

Commissioner Ruiz. With respect to those areas where there are 
only whites, 1 can observe and understand what you have related. With 
respect to those areas, however, where there is the black man and ra- 
cial minorities, what proportion would you attribute in those 
areas — because in Canada we don't have that trouble — what propor- 
tion of the white flight would you . attribute as an expert? Could it be 
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10 percent, 20 percent? Any percent? Or irrelevant? Would you at- 
tribute white flight? 

Dr. Weaver. Obviously, first, 1 wouldn^t say it was irrelevant. 
Secondly, if | am an expt^rt and hope to remain an expert, I would not 
attempt to put any figure on it. 

You assume people know what motivates them and wouldn't lie 
about it after they know what motivates them. Some 25 years ago, we 
were doing studies of attitudes. There was a very, very nice, but obvi- 
ously black woman who was a cashier. Brown as a berry. The person 
who had been waited on by another Negro clerk and gave her the 
money said, "You know, I just cannot stand to be waited on by 
Negroes, and I will never go to a store where they have Negro help,** 
and she had just been helped by one. 

So it is awfully difficult to measure these matters, and I certainly 
would not try to say what proportion. 

What I am saying is— by inference— logically that, if a given action 
takes place both where there are minorities and where there are not 
minorities, and if it goes in the same degree with people of supposedly 
the same cultural background and set of behavior, then it is illogical 
and without basis to say that the whole source or the main source of 
that action in the place where there are minorities is due to the 
presence of minorities. That is all I am saying. That is all the literature 
says. 

Commissioner Ruiz. That is the reason I was trying to get a percent- 
age. Your forte there is not 100 percent, and I don*t think most people 
would believe you. 

Dr. Weaver. It is like a man whose mother-in-law is there and every 
time she is he gets a stomach ache. What percentage of that is due 
to his stomach and what percentage is due to his mother-in-law? 

Commissioner Ruiz. Is there anything on the drawing board relative 
to a future migration or outward movemeni from the suburbs back to 
the farm? 

Dr. Weaver. I doubt it. I thought you were going to ask is there 
anything on the drawing board about a movement from the suburbs 
back to the central cities. This is not as farfetched as it sounds if the 
energy crisis continues and if our ecological concerns grow — I think 
we* have gone overboard on ecology— but whether we have or not 
ecological considerations are a fact of life. In any event, one thing I 
think a social scientist, if he wants to survive, avoids, and that is mak- 
: ing prophecies in such situations. I think he points up potentialities. 
But human beings are peculiar animals and it is very hard to guess at 
what they are going to do. 

Chairman Flemming. Commissioner Saltzman. 
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COMMissiONE'J. vSaltzman. Dr. Weaver, you have struck a resonant 
chord, I believe, in your paper, describing the reality of the middle- 
class person who wants to be surrounded by his lawn, and riding on 
his electric mower in suburbia. He feels this is p^^rt of the American 
ideal, the American promise. 

In that context then, do you feel that the Government has a right 
to say to him that his American dream has altered by the Govein- 
ment's imposition of low-income, nonhomogeneous groups into his 
neighborhood? 

Dr. Weaver. Well, yes and no. 

Let me say a little word about the American dream because I am 
a very— as you might even deduce with a gree' deal of difficul- 
ty—strictly a central-city person. Maybe the reason for that is ihat I 
was born in the suburbs here in Washington. 

At that time, the suburb was in the City of Washington. We had a 
very large lawn, 100-foot front, 250-foot deep. We were one of the 
eight Negro families in a community of 3,000. Consequently, my 
parents felt our lawn had to be cut better than the neighbors' lawn, 
and I had to cut it. Every time I see a lawnmower, it is like the guy 
with his mother-in-law. I get indigestion. 

I think your question makes two assumptions. First, that these peo- 
ple that have gone out in suburbia ^ave gone out there voluntarily, 
which they have, and that they have done so without Government 
assistance, which is inaccurate. The Government through FHA and VA 
mortgages made it possible for the suburbs to be built. It, de facto, sub- 
sidized the mortgages because, if there ^ad been a general depression, 
the taxpayers would have to bail the mortgager out, despite the fact 
it has been self-supporting until recentSy. 

The American government initiated a highway program, the mag- 
nitude of which is unbelievable, and the inflexibility of which, as far 
as people are concerned, is equally unbelievable in that most of those 
who administered it think because a straight line is the shortest path 
between two points such should be a highway's path. 

The tax system in this country offer? a tremendous bonanza to 
homeowners. In the First place, the homeowner has to pay no income 
tax on the value of the ho ne which, if it were anything else, would 
be the source of income on which he would have to pay Federal, 
State, and local taxes. He doesn't pay income tax on the Interest on 
his mortgage, and he gets exemption from Federal income tax for his 
local real estate tax. We ''pocr" renters get nothing compar^ible, so it 
is not only discriminatory but is extremely helpful to the suburbs and 
their residents. 
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ThereforCv the suburbs didn*t just naturally grow; they grew because 
they were nurtured by the biggest public agency we have, the Federal 
Government. ' ^refore, what the Federal Government hath created, 
the Federal ^ .^mment has some responsibility to see that it is en- 
joyed by all thu population— because even the poorest of us pay taxes, 
and some of ihoic taxes went to develop the suburbs. Therefore, ! 
think the Government does have some concern, does have some 
responsibility to see that these goodies are not only enjoyed by their 
chosen occv ants; but, because our society is a multiclass society, the 
benefits ol suburbs should be available to as wide a segment of the 
population as possible. 

Commissioner Saltzman. I appreciate that answer, Dr, Weaver. But 
doesn't that raise, then, an additional problem? And I don't ask you 
to be a prophet, only a potentializer. 

Dr. Weaver. A who? 

Commissioner Saltzman. A potentializer. 

If the Government then interposes itself to bring additional peoples 
and groups out to the suburbs, aren't we then necessarily going to see 
the demise of the central city and the continued growth of satellite 
kinds of cities, where the core is no longer economically viable and, 
in other ways, no longer feasible in which to live? 

Dr. Weaver, Well, I don't think so because I think these are almost 
two separable phenomenon. In the paper in which I have been giving 
excerpts from, I have addressed myself to the latter, which is the erod- 
ing base, economic base of our central cities. I don't have to tell any- 
one here that this is true because it is true everywhere. There is an 
interesting piece on it in this 'morning's Washington Post by Austin 
Scott. 

What has happened, as I tried to hint here, is that as the suburbs 
have developed almost complete autonomy they have taken over many 
of the basic roles of the central cities. 

What the central cities need is a combination, in my opinion, of cer- 
tain Federal support for functions which the central cities perform that 
- ajejiational in the reason that .they sexist,, and-national in their impact. 
They also need certain actions— Federal; State, and local— to shore up 
their economic base so that they would do two things. 

First, stop losing the population which helps the economic base, 
which is the moderate- and the higher-income population. Losing low- 
income population isn't going to kill the central cities because this is 
one of their greatest problems. They have too much of it, from the 
point of view that low-income families usually involve more expendi- 
tures, particularly if employment is not available and the economic 
base isn't there, than the collection of revenues. What the central ci- 
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ties need is n^ore higher-income families and more businesses -.vhich 
will give economic base and employment to the lower-income families 
they already have. So these things are not as a dichotomy, one to the 
other. 

If the low-income family can go to the suburbs and be looked at as 
regional resident , they will become a less drain on the region-forget 
whether ii is on the suburb or on the central city-because they will 
be more self-supporting, because they will be getting more income and 
paying more taxes than they cost. ^ 
There is nothing more costly to a community tha.i people who don i 
have economic opportunity. Not only do they pay little taxes; but. 
because they don't have a feeling of belonging and because they are 
alienated, you get a tremendous lot of antisocial behavior which is very 
costly to some site. 

So unless and until people in that position are so located that they 
have recess to jobs-and the new jobs are out there in the suburbs and 
not by and large, in the city-then they are going to be costly to ihe 
whole metropolitan community and the cost is going to fall pru lanly 
on the central city. If you move them, they will become less costly and 
ultimately noncostly to the whole community. So you get not only a 
betterment of the central city, but you will get a much sounder econo- 
my in the whole metropolitan area. 

Commissioner Saltzman. 1 am not really clear in my mind. If you 
are going to have all services available in the suburban community, 
who is going to need the central city? What is its function? 

Dr. Weaver. Well, of course, I have a very strong feeling, and this 
is one that is difficult to document because, again, going back to what 
1 said to Mrs. Freeman, each one of us lends ro generalize from ttje 
cities he knows the best. 

1 happen to know Washington and New York and to some degree 
Chicago the best, places where 1 have lived. Of course, Washington is 
peculiar. It has its economic base, the Federal Government. So it is 
unique and peculiar. 

1 would say thai most of the central cities in this country-not all 
of them I regret to say-have certain peculiar functions which they 
can perform better and -.ouch more satisfactorily than can the suburbs. 
What has happened is that many of the things which were peculiarly 
theirs 15 or 25 years ago are no longer peculiar to them. They have 
lost some of these things. They are, in my opinion, failing to exploit 
to the maximum degree those that they have still left. 1 wouldn t go 
into great detail on that now, because 1 don't have enough time and, 
secondly, 1 have another paper which 1 don't want to give until 1 give 
it to the next audience. 
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! The problem we don*t know and we have to look at is whether or 
not, maximizing these potentials, there is a sufficient area where there 
will be a possibility of competing to support the central city. 1 think 
there wiU be a lot of people like myself whc would rather live in :he 
central cily than in any suburb. 1 realize we are in a minority, but I 
think there are many of us. And 1 think a lot of people who go out 
to the suburbs join us in that thought. 

Let*s face it. These central cities have^^to become more habitable. 
They have to become more attractive. They have got to do something 
about crime. And these :re things that can be done; they can*t do it 
alone, but I think they c^n be done. For my own peace of mind, I 
hope they will do it at least for the next few years when I am around. 

CoMxnssiONER Saltzman, Thank you. 

Chairman Flemming. Mr. Buggs. 

Mr. Buggs. Yes. 

Dr. Weaver, as you well know, our concern here today has to do 
with problems of school desegregation. All of us agree and understand 
the fact that we are going to have problems of the kind we are now 
experiencing until such time as integration really takes place from a 
residential point of view through the country. Title VIII, which was 
enacted by the Congress in 1968, obviously was needed and is still 
needed. 

In the view of many, the implementation of that act, the forceful im- 
plementation of that act, is still not enough to promote an integrated 
residential pattern. What, in your judgment, can the Federal Govern- 
ment and other elements of government do to promote such an in- 
tegrated residential pattern throughout the country? 

Dr. Weaver. All right. 

Several things. In the first place, I must say I have been a little bit 
put out by all of a sudden in the National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing finding a new set of allies. These are people 
who formerly had no interest in integrated housing, no interest in 
opening up housing to minorities, but all of a sudden now have 
become great proponents of this cause. Rather than doing anything 
about the schools, they would do something about the housing. 

I am reminded of John Maynard Keynes, when he was criticized 
because his economics were short run and not long run, and replied 
that in the long run we will all be dead. It seems that is the answer 
to those people who suddenly have this great yen for opening up hous- 
ing. 

Obviously, you have to do both. It would be a much clearer and 
much better solution if we could break down the segregated patterns 
in housing and thereby have a breakdown of the segregated patterns 
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in schools. But you know and 1 know, because of political and 
economic and psychological reasons, we are not going to break down 
the housing patterns in the near future. If we are going to do anything 
about the school patterns, we have to do it vis-a-vis the school pat- 
terns. 

So, for the long run, we have to work on the housing situation as 
we have been discussing it here. But in the short run, as far as the 
schools are concerned, I think that has to be done within the 
framework of the schools. 

I am not an expert in this field. You have. experts in the field op 
the program, and I am going to leave that discussion to them because 
I am sure they would not want me to get into their area of expertise. 

Chairma-n Flemming. Dr. Weaver, I have been very much interested 
in this dialogue in terms of its impact on some of the issue:, that are 
before the Commission at the present time. 

1 might say in connection with your last observation about waiting 
until we get desegregation in housing before we anticipate or can havie 
desegregation in education, it reminds me a little bit of my contacts 
with older persons throughout the country. When I talk about long- 
term planning, someone is sure to get up and say, "That is fine, but 
1 won't be here." 

As I listened to your paper and listened to this dialogue, it seems 
to me you put your finger on the fact that, by and large, people in 
suburbia don't want neighbors who come from the low-income catago- 
ry. Is that a fair generalization? 

Dr. Weaver. Yes, and I go further and say that this is nothing pecu- 
liar to suburbia because, if you look at the early American cities, peo- 
ple '\n the cities didn't want them either. Look at New York City, how 
the upper class went up and up ii Manhattan, each time getting away 
from the newcomer. And what has happened has been that they are 
still doing it, but they no longer have to do it within the city limits 
because of the transportation explosion and the resulting rapid growth 
of suburbia. 

Chairman Flemming. I started living in Washington :n 1927, so I 
have seen that same kind of evolution take place as you witnessed. 

I would like to make this comment. This unwillingness to have per- 
sons of low income becomes a basis for discrimination against housing 
for older persons because time and again efforts to open up some new 
facility are blocked for the same reason. 

Now, it is clear that over the past few years, attention has focused 
sharply on suburbia, as far as some persons' are con:erned, whenevei 
the Federal courts order the desegregation of public schools in ordej 
to protect the constitutional rights of children and young people. A? 



a result of your being in close contact with this process of suburbaniza- 
tion, do you feel that ordinarily there is an immediate, significant 
response, or a response over a period of a few years on the part of 
persons living in the city in terms of a movement to the suburbs? 
• What I am driving at here is, oftentimes the allegation is made, right 
after a court order to desegregate, that we have had an immediate ac- 
celeration of movement to suburbia. Now, assuming that there is a 
desire on the part of some to respond in some way, is the process such 
that they could actually respond in, let's say, a comparatively short 
period of time? 

Dr. Weaver. I regret to say, because the implications of this for 
housing are horrible, that the answer to that, I think, has to be in the 
negative. 

If you look at the volume of housing starts we are having, and at 
the volume of hou'-i^.ng permits, and if you look at the availability of 
mortgage credit and the costs of mortgage money, I think that it is al- 
most an economic impossibility. 

Secondly, even if the economics were not so damaging, from what 
we know from past experience and from what we know about the 
motivation of people moving out of the central city, particularly over 
the short run, that it is very dubious that this would have that impact. 

If there were the possibility and if there were a general movement, 
this would accelerate. But as far as initiating it or being the prime 
cause of it, my judgment would be no. 

Chairman Flemming. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Weaver. Now, this is a judgment 

Chairman Flemming. Right. I appreciate that. But I appreciate that 
it is a judgment of one who has been studying the process and is very 
familiar with the process. 

Now, assuming that there is an effort on the part of some within the^ 
inner city, after the court order on desegregation, to respond by mov- 
ing to suburbia, will suburbia attempt to tighten its defense against the 
invasion of persons of low income? Will they think, for example, about 
; ■ new zoning laws or something of that nature? 
i Dr. Weaver. I don't think there can be a categorical a; swer. It 
Would depeild upon the nature' of the suburb, the nature of the income 

■ groups involved, and all of these things. 

■ . If you had a tremendous movement of this type, it probably would 
;i go first not to the newer suburbs, but to the older suburbs— which are 

already on the way to being changed, both ecologically, demographi- 
cally, and otherwise, and where the homes would be within the paying 
•liability of, we would assume, lower-middle-class whites from the central 
iSr'cities— nd there I don't think there would be any movement against 
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it because 1 think this would be a tillering process where the present 
residents, if there were an increase in housing supply, would be very 
happy to move up and to sell their houses to a new source of demand, 
just as in urban renewal, for example. One of the interesting things was 
the fact that the urban renewal displacement of minorities also created 
a demand for housing which accelerated the (ieparture of the majorir 
ties because they wouldn't have been able to go and sell their house 
at a decent price if it hadn't been for the fact that a new set of de- 
mands was there. 

So this is such a complicated nu'.rket that I think you have to look 
at it segment by segment to see what would happen. It would depend 
upon the suburbs and income groups and supply. If you don't have an 
increase in the supply of housing, the degree of movement will be 
limited by these economic factors. 

Chairman Flemming. I assume from your paper and what you have 
said that you would feel that, to the extent that suburban communities, 
oftentimes helped by the State and Federal governments, are able to 
build defenses against the invasion of the low-income neighbor, they 
are not only protecting themselves against the low-income neighbor, 
but because of the characteristics of the low-income group they are 
also insuring a degree of segregation in their schools. 

Dr. Weaver. Yes, and I don't knew whether--I don t know what 
studies have been done to try to establish that fact. U is a logical fact. 
And I suppose what the student of people's opinions and attitudes— I 
must say I am not a student of attitudes. I am a behavior man. I don't 
give a damn what a man's attitude' is. I want to know how he behaves, 
because there is a great gap between what you find out under the sur- 
vey he is going to do, and what he does. 

After he has done it and it hurts you, I think it is much more impor- 
tant to know that he is going to do it than to know why he did it 
because he's probably not going to do it again for the saiue reason. 
He will probably do it again, but for a different reason. 

I suppose it would be very interesting to discover how important the 
other side of the coin is. In other words, how much of the oppo.sition 
to low income and to other ^^undesirable" people is the matter of 
schools. 

Chairman Flkmming. I was very much interested in your comment 
on the new section of the Housing and Community Development Act 
and your observation that up to the present time there has been very 
little emphasis on applying or implementing that part of the law that 
deals with those who expect to live in the areas. Do you have any 
specific suggestion as to an administrative step that could be taken to 
bring about an implementation of that part?'-"because I agree with 
you, to me that is a very important part of section 8. 
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y Dr. Weaver. I try very carefully to avoid offering advice or com- 
i ment to those who have succeeded me in HUD, and I don't feel I 
. should depart from that. 

So leaving that side of i: out entirely, from what I understand— and 
' I have no inside information— there has been quite a bit of concern 
: about this, both in the Congress— because it was the Congress, as you 
j : recall, which wrote this in, not the administration— the House and the 
Senate, too, feeling that this part of the legislation has not been given 
adequate attention. 

I am also advised that at the present tinrie HUD is rewriting the regu- 
lations on this. And the first thing obviously is lo put something in the 
regulations which interprets what the act is supposed to say. I would 
think that here the important thing is going to be keeping the Congress 
very much concerned with this, not only from a point of view of con- 
. tent but also from the point of view of the fact that Congress does not 
like to be ignored. I think this latter one will probably get you more 
Brownie points than the former. 
Chairman Flemmjng. I agree. 

Dr. Weaver .It seems to me the first thing is to get the regulations 
straightened out. They have been very wishy-washy, very ambiguous to 
! date, and I think that has to be done because without that you have 
V no foundation. 

Secondly, it seems to me that here is whe e E ihink the Commission 
:■ can have some great importance in surveillance to see that this is being 
; carried out. I don't want to hint, and I am sure you don't want that 
' implication, that this is purely and simply the Commission's job. This 
Fs something in which you are one of many groups which should be 
interested in this. 

But I think it is of very, very great importance because the whole 
way the applications are being dealt with is basic. In the whole idea 
of revenue sharing and putting it back to the people, there was a very 
, Hltlc bit of Federal review and what there was was a postaudit review. 

I think there is experience now that would question whether or not this 
; is adequate. So it is a question of what is done under the new law as 
I; far as the community level vis-a-vis the development plan, but also 
;J what kind of machinery is set up in HUD to see that, whatever its 
regulations may, be^ assuming they are adequate, that they are carried 
out. 

>t ' ; Nobody wants to go back to categorical grants, but it seems to me 
;( we have gone from too much surveillance to not enough. It seems 
;[ there has to be some place in the Federal Government where some- 
. ; body has to iook at performance because, as many people have 
pointed out, once the Federal Government gets out, the lowest com- 
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mon denominator gets in. This is .'ocumenled. Jessie Burkhead of 
Syracuse University, in a recent paper, 'ind olhers pointed it out. 

I know I have had mayors cuss mc; out publicly and then call me 
up and say, "For God's sake, don't give in on that, but I can't fight 
it out here." If you are going lO do something for the people in some 
site and a locality who need it the most, the local government and the 
strong mayor often is helped if he has somebody whom he can blame 
for doing the right thing. Oliierwise he is goi.ig to be a statesman, and 
Bob Wagner once defin^^d statesman as a defeated politician. 

Chairman Flemming. You do feel there are some constructive pos- 
sibilities built into section 8? 

Dr. Weaver. Yes, and \ think there are many constructive policies 
in the new legislation. I don't think they have been realized, but I think 
this is something all of us have to be concerned with, then, after they 
are realized in the regulations, to see they are realized in fact. They 
won't be self-administered and they won't be self-supportive. 

Chairman Flemming. I don't want to tempt you to break your rule, 
but let me ask this question: Do you feel there is iany real justification 
for administering 235 in such a way as to virtually bar low-income 
people from participation in that program, anything in the history or 
experience in the implementation of 235? 

Dr. Weaver. When Senator Percy came out with the idea of sub- 
sidized homeownership as the principal tool for housing the poor, I at- 
tacked the proposal. I pointed out that without careful counseling it 
would do more harm than good. I subsequently noted that homeowner- 
ship was a middle-class concept which assumed middle-class opportu- 
nities, including a fair degree of economic and job security; thus too 
great emphasis upon ownership was dangerous. I lost that battle, and 
the only way I could get the 1968 act through was to put a 
homeownership provision for low-income households. It went through 
both Houses, and there were provisions for counseling. 

As your report indicated, counseling wasn't done until 1972. I don't 
think it was even asked for until 1971. So 1 would add that one of the 
problems of section. 235 was inclusion of existing housing. This, too, 
1 opposed, not because I don't feel existing housing was good enough, 
but I knew the sort of people who ran existing housing, and I knew 
that poor, unsophisticated people would be exposed to what we used 
to call the *'suede shoes boys" who would sell anything to anybody. 

In the case of many of them, after these sales were made, you 
couldn't find them. They would say to the poor family, **Look, you 
don't want to rent, you want to buy. You only have to put $200 
down." 

Some would put up the $200 and receive much more in commission. 
So they would be ahead that far. 
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The abuses in that type of legislation are legion. They were not an- 
ticipated either in the way the law was finally drawn up and certainly 
not anticipated in the way it was administered. On the other hand, to 
go in and say it doesn't work and, therefore, wa dvrt going to cut i'. 
cut and convert it entirely, I think is not the thing lo do. 

? think the thing to do is to analyze why it didr\ work. It didn't 
work because, first, it got too much into the existing housing field, and 
this »s one you can't monitor. Secondly, it didn't v/ork because we 
dlin't have a counseling service. Third, it didn*t work because it was 
pushed loo fas^, without recognizing that there were human beings in- 
volved and the degree to which it was pushed should have considered 
whv . people would be involved and what would happen to them. 

So it seems to me that to react so strongly and to make it a different 
type of program riiises a very basic issue, and that is, what is the social 
justification for ^'^ percent mortgages to people who are in the income 
groups that are now to be involved? Why should they be subsidized? 
Is there a social benefit commensurate with the public expenditure in- 
volved? And if this group is subsidized and that subsidy is taken away 
from those who need it more, is that a socially desirable thing to do? 

So I think all these things are involved, and I have a feeling it could 
be reviewed more carefully and perhaps come out more positively 
from a point of view of social justice and public policy position. 

Chairman Flsmming. May I express to you again our deep ap- 
preciation, for your paper, for the summary that you have presented 
to us, and for the way in which you have responded to our comments 
and our questions. This ^s going to be a great help to us as we con- 
tinue. Thank you. We appreciate it very, very much, 

I am going to take, at this time, a recess until about 17 minutes of 
11:00. 

[Recess.] 



Chairman Flemming. It is a privilege to have with us now Mr. 
Robert B. McKay. We are very happy to have Dean McKay here with 
us today and to discuss with us his paper on courts, the Congress, and 
school desegregations Dean McKay. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. MCKAY, THE ASPEN INSTITUTE, 
AND FORMER DEAN, LAW SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

[Mr, McKay, because of the legal specificity of his paper, read it 
verbatim*] 
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COURT, CONGRESS, AND SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 



By Robert B. McKay * 



The Constitution of the United States provides for a three-way 
separation of power, giving substantial but not unlimited authority to 
Congress, to the President, and to the Federal courts. A system that 
allows one branch to delne the power of each of the other branches, 
and the limitations on each, invites conflict. This is particularly true 
when the power of final decision is given to the judicial branch, which 
has been properly described as the least powerful because it com- 
mands neither the power of purse nor sword. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that Anierican constitutional history 
includes a number of instances of tension between Court and Congress 
or betv-ien Court and President. The highlights are familiar. 

• President Jefferson was furious with Chief Justice Marshall's 
rebuV e to the President and to Congress in Marbury v. Madison in 
1803 but rendered impotent, by a decision technically in his favor. 

. 'president Jackson is alleged to have threatened darkly: "Mr. 
Marshall has made his decision. Now let him enforce it." 

• The 1857 Dred Scott decision, holding slaves to be property and 
,not persons, was one of the factors that led to the Civil War. 

• President Lincoln almost certainly overstepped his constitutional 
authprity during the Civil War. but the Supreme Court offered no 
challenge until after the war was over. 

. The constitutionality of the Reconstruction Arts was not tested 
when Congress- power to deny appellate jurisdiction to the Supreme 
Court was upheld in Ex Parte McCardle in 1869. 

3 President Franklin Roosevelt's dissatisfaction with the Supreme 
Court treatment cf New Deal legislation resulted in effort's to enlarge 
the Court and thus presumably to change the course of decision. When 
his plan was labeled "Court-packing." the proposal was doomed, and 
koosevelt suffered his first serious setback at the hands of Congress. 

. In the mid-fifties, there were repeated attempts to amend the 
Constitution to overturn Supreme Court decisions unpopular in Con- 
gress and assertedly with the public as well. But all were defeated-the 
Bricker Amendment to modify the treaty power and a series ot 
proposals arising out of the anti-Communist sentiments of the time. 

. Robert B. McKay is director, Aspen Institute for Human>.tic Studies P'08""> °" 
Ju«ice, Society and the Individual. Mr. McKay was formerly De«n of the New York 
University School of Law. 
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« In the mid-sixties there was a substantial campaign to modify the 
one-man, one-vote principle of the Reapportionment Cases, But this 
.also failed, perhaps significantly in this instance because the public, 
which in general approved the Supreme Court rulings, eventually made 
that view clear to its elected representatives. 

Now comes the turn of school desegregation, with Supreme Court 
rulings that are publicly applauded, but, in many cases, privately disap- 
proved. After the initial stir created by Brown v. Board of Education, 
implementation went forward slowly until the late sixties wilh the deci- 
sions in Jefferson, Green, and Alexander (to be discussed below) that 
made imperative immediate steps for effective desegregation. At the 
time that was generally acceptable because Congress and the President 
were in step with the Court. This meant that corripliance was actively 
encouraged by each branch of the Federal Government. When no 
respectable voice was raised against desegregation, rapid progress was 
possible. North and South. The high tide of forward movement 
probably was in 1971 when, in the Swann cases, the Supreme Court 
recognized busing as a remedy that might be constitutionally necessary 
in some circumstances. ' 

it was then that it was discovered that to describe busing as 
**forced*' would allow revival of old prejudices, particularly when ex- 
pressions of bias, even hate, were made respectable by the President 
of the United States. The ncl-surprising results were a near-total stop 
of voluntary desegregation efforts and the present legislative campaign 
to restrict the remedies available to the Federal courts in the limitation 
of segregation. The turnaround in attitude and practice is a tragedy of 
the first magnitude. 

Congressional attempts to curb the power of the Federal courts in 
the area of school desegregation date largely from the^ Supreme 
Court's decision in Swann v. Charlotte- Mecklenburg Board-of Educa- 
tion^ 402 U.S. 1 (1971). It is a response to the Courts approval in that 
case of busing as a remedy that it may in some circumstances be used 
to alleviate the effects of de jure racial segregation. On the :»tirface, 
therefore, the opposition is to busing and not to the entire process of 
school desegregation. This is consistent with polls that reveal an in- 
creasing public acceptance of school integration^ and increasing re- 
sistance to busing as a means of accomplishing integration.^ However, 
the history of the resistance to school desegregation over the past two 
decades^ makes it difficult to accept the idea that racism plays no part 

» N. Y. Times, Oct. 12, 1975, p. .30. 

» N. Y. Times, Sept. 9, 1973, p. 55. 
■ , ' See generally, L. Paneila & P. Gall, Bring Us Together (1971); G. Orfield, The 
Reconstruction of Southern Education (1969); R. Sarratt, The Ordeal of Desegregation 
( 1969); J. Peltason, Fifiy-Eight Lonely Men ( 1 96 1 ). 
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in the antibusing movement. ► 

Whatever its sources, opposition to busing appears to command a 
majority in Congress. This has not yet led to a head-on confrontation 
with the courts because legislation thus fur enacted has been framed 
to avoid constitutional difficulties. And it now appears that the primary 
foc»is of congressional interest is an antl'-Jusing amendment to the Con- 
stitution. While, to the proponents of busing, this would be far more 
serious than legislation, an amendment would not raise the possibility 
of a clash with the judicial branch. Moreover, The prospects for 
passage of a constitutional amendment are highly speculative. 

Analysis of the proposed amendments and statutes requires a review 
of both the existing statutes and the case law. It will then be possible 
to assess the constitutionality of past and present antibusing efforts. 

Background to Swann 

Inevitably, analysis of school desegregation law must begin with 
Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 (1954) {Brown I). That 
landmark opinion contained no ruling on relief, instead, the remedy in 
the four cases before the Brown Court was announced 1 year later in 
Brown v. Board of Education, 349 U.S. 254 (1955) {Brown //), where 
it was held that the plaintiffs were to be admitted to the public schools 
on a racially nondiscriminatory basis **with all deliberate speed.'* This 
general language proved spectacularly unsuccessful in giving direction 
to the lower courts in the enormously difficult process of remedying 
school desegregation. 

The nature of the obligation imposed i^n school boards by Brown II • 
was left for clarification in the lower courts. When the cases before 
the Brown Court were remanded, the district court in one of these 
cases described the duty of school officials in what came to be a very 
well-known passage: 

[l]t is important that we point out exactly what the Supreme 
Court has decided and what it has not decided in this case. It has 
not decided that the federal courts are to take over or regulate 
the public schools of the states. It has not decided that the states 
must mix persons of different races in the school or must deprive 
them of the right of choosing the schools they attend. What it has 
decided, and all that it has decided, is that a state may not deny 
to any person on account of race the right to attend any school 
that it maintains. This***the state may not do directly or in- 
directly; but if the schools which it maintains are open to children 
of all races, then no violation of the Constitution is involved even 
though the children of different races voluntarily attend different 
schools*** The Constitution, in other words, does not require in- 
tegration. It merely forbids discrimination. Briggs v. Elliott, 132 F. 
Supp. 776, 777 (E.D.S.C. 1955). 
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This distinction between integration and desegregation established 
the formula for remedial procedures in the first decad- after Brown. 
In the court op'.nions a short phrase drawn from Bnggs — "the Con- 
stitution does not require integration, it merely forbids segrega- 
tion' -socn became a familiar refrain.^ Under this formula little in- 
tegration took place because school boards were required to do 
nothing other tiian to avoid the off cial assignment of students to par- 
ticular schools according to race. Despite the maintenance segrega- 
tion In virtually all southern school systems, this period saw the first 
congressional attempts to curb the Federal c^^urts in the area of school 
desegregation;^ but no legislation was enacted. 

The mid-sixties saw major changes in school desegregation law. Im- 
petus for these changes came from the passage of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act and the growth of the civil rights movement.® It is worth 
noting that during this time — indeed, during the entire period from 
1955 until 1967 — the Supreme Court decided few desegregation cases 
and provided little help for the lower courts.^ The burden of 
desegregating the southern schools was borne by the lower courts, a 
fact to be considered when legislation is proposed that would eliminate 
or diminish the power of these courts to remedy school segregation. 

In the mid-sixties the lower courts began to abandon the Briggs dic- 
tum in favor of a rule that school boards in formerly de jure segregated 
systems were charged with an affirmative duty to integrate black and 

* See Bradley v. School Board. 317 F.2d 429. 438 (4th Cir. 1963); Jeffers v. WhUley, 
309 F.2d 621. 629 (4th Cir. 1962); Boson v. Rippy. 285 F.2d 43. 45-46 (5th Cir. I960); 
Kelley v. Board of Education. 270 F.2d 209. 229 (6th Cir.). cert, denied, 361 U.S. 924 
(1959); Borders v, Rippy. 247 F.2d 268. 271 (5th Cir. 1957); Rippy v. Borders. 250 F'.2d 
690, 692-93 (5th Cir. 1957); Avery v. Wichita tails Independent School District, 241 
F.2d 230. 233 (5th Cir.) cert, denied. 353 U.S. 938 ( 1957); Bell v. School City of Gary. 
Indiana, 213 F.Supp. 819 (N.D. Ind.). affd. 324 F.2d 209 (7th Cir. H'o.i); fivans v. 
Buchanan, 207 F.Supp. 820. 823-24 (D. Del. 1962); Jackson v. School Board , 203 
F.Supp. 701. 704-06 (W. D. Va.). rev'd on other grounds . 308 F.2a 918 (4th Cir. 
1962). 

* See Thompson & PoIIitt. Congressional Control of Judicial Remedies: President 
Nixon's Proposed Moratorium on **Busing" Orders. 50 N.C.L. Kev. 809. 816-17 ( 1972). 
One bill would have deprived the Federal courts of jurisdiction to hear any suit queslion- 
ir 4 State laws relating to the public schools. H.R. 1228. 85ih Cong., 1st Sess. (1957). 
Another bill would have deprived the Supreme Court of appellate jurisdiction in cases 
attacking public school systems '*on grounds other than substantial inequality of physical 
facilities and other tangible factors." S. 3467. 85th Cong., 2d Sess. (1958). 

* Rea<*, Judicial Evolution of the Law of School Integration Since Brown v. Board of 
Education, 39 Law & Contemp. Prob. 7. 16-19 (1975). 

' The Court decided only three significant school desegrega\ion cases during this 
period. Griffin v. County School Board. 311 U.S. 218 (1964) (ordering the reopen^nj* 
of schools that had been closed to avoid desegregation); Goss v. Board of Education, '^*'? 
U.S. 683 (1963) (holding invalid a minority-to-majority transfer plan); Cooper v. Acrun, 
358 U.S. 1 (1958) (holding that desegregation could not be delayed because. ot inter- 
ference by State officials). These cases urged more rapid progress while giving little ad- 
vice on the mechanics of the desegregation process. Read, supra n.6, at 19. 
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white students. The new standard became: **The only school 
desegregation plan that meets constitutional standards is one that 
works." United States v. Jefferson County Board of Education, 372 F.2d 
836, 847 (5th Cir. \966),affd en banc, 380 F.2d 385, cert, denied, 389 
U.S.' 840 (1967). This case was extremely important to the develop- 
ment of school desegregation law; most of the problems it considered 
continue to plague the law today. ^ 

The circuit courts adopted conflicting positions on the affirmative 
duty question® until the issue was resolved by the Supreme Court in 
Green v. County School BoaM, 391 U.S. 430 (1968). In Green, the 
Supreme Court rejected a freedom-of-choice plan that had failed to 
produce any significant amount of integration. The evil, in the system, 
according to the Court, was that ^'racial identification of the system's 
schools was complete," id. at 435, and this was deemed to be 
^'precisely the pattern of segregation to which Brown I and Brown II 
were particularly addressed, and which Brown I declared unconstitu- 
tionally denied Negro school children equal protection of the laws." 
Ibid. 

To remedy this segregation, the Court held that the school i>uard 
was **charged with the affirmative duty to take whatever steps might 
be necessary to convert to a unitary system in which racial discrimina- 
tion would be eliminated root and branch." Id. at 437-38. The burden 
was placed on the school board "to come forward with a plan that 
promises realistically to work, and promises realistically to work now.'' 
Id. at 439 (emphasis in original). While this decision indicated that 
further delay would not be tolerated and established the affirmative 
duty as national law, it did not order any busing. Because the school 
system in the Green case was set in a rural county with ro housing 
segregation, the Court suggested that zoning, i.e., a '^neighborhood 
school" plan, would be appropriate. Id. at 439. In retrospect, however, 
it is clear that busing orders had to result if Green was to be applied 
to school systems with segregated housing patterns. 

Two years after Green the Supreme Court decided Alexander v. 
Holmes County Board of Education, 396 U.S. 19 (1969), The Alexander 

• Sec Read, JMprfl n.6. at 21-28. 

• The Fourth and Sixth Circ^i-ts refused to accept the doctrine of an affirmative duty. 
Green v County School Board, 382 F.2d 338 (4lh Cir. 1967), x'acated and remanded. 391 
IJ S 430 (1968); ?^or,roe v. Boaid of Comm'rs. 380 F.2d 955 (6th Cir. 1967). vacated 
and remanded 391 U.S. 450 (19o8). The Fifth Circuit adopted the doctrine in the Jeffer- 
son case And the Bighth Circuit look different positions depending on the panel. Com- 
pare Raney v. Board of Education, 381 F.2d 252 (8lh Cir. 1967), rev^d, 391 U S. 443 

(1968) and Clark v. Board of Education, 369 F.2d 6bl (8lh Cir. 1966) (npposed). with 
Jackson V. Marvell School District No. 22. 389 F.2d 740 8th Cir^ l^l '^t^T^f r* ^'^c^^l{ 

389 F.2d 178 (8th Cir. 1968); and Kelley v. Altheimer, 378 F.2d 483 (8th Cir. l>67) 

(supporting adoption). 
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Conh held that school boards were not entitled to any further delay 
in implementing desegregation plans 

because continued operation of segregated schools under a stan- 
dard of allowing ''all deliberate speed' for desegregation is no 
longer constitutionally permissible. Under explicit holdings of this 
Court the obligation of every school district is to terminate dual 
school systems at once and to operate now and hereafter only uni- 
tary schools. 

Id. at 20, Taken together, therefore. Green and Alexander established 
that school boards in formerly de jure segregated systems could no 
longer maintain a dual system or racially identifiable schools and that 
they were required to take immediate steps to remedy segregation. 
Logically » this meant that where hou.sing segregation existed, it would 
not be enough to assign students to their neighborhood schools. In- 
stead, actual integration— the elimination of racially identifiable 
schools — would have to be accomplished and this would require the 
identification of students by race and their assignment to schools on 
that basis. 

Swann and Its Companion Cases 

This logic prevailed another 2 years later in Swann v. Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Board of Education^ supra ^ the first case that presented a 
busing order for Supreme Court review. Swann traced the history of 
the resistance to school desegregation, noting that the "objective today 
remains to eliminate from the public schools all vestiges of state-im- 
posed segregation.'' Id. at 15. The district courts have broad equitable 
powers to accomplish this objective, ibid., and these powers include 
the use of mathematical ratios as a starting point in shaping remedies, 
id. at 25, and the assignment of students according to race in order 
to promote integration, id. at 28. 

It may appear that the identification of students by ra^e in order to assign them 
to schools as part of a desegregation plan is inconsistent with Brown*s outlawing of the 
assignment of students by race for the purpose of segregation. Indeed, antibusing 
spokesmen claim that Green, Alexander, and Swann represent a full circle from Brown, 
However, some have contended that Brown is ambiguous because it is not clear whether 
the decision prohibits racial assignment or segregation—segregation understood not as 
action to segregate, but as a demographic fact involving separation of the races. Flss, 
School Desegregation: The Uncertain Path of the Law, 4 Philo. & Pub. Affairs 3 ( 1974). 
Green, Alexander, and Swann can thus be interpreted as taking the latter view of Brown 
as hold'mg that whenever segregation is a foreseeable and avoidable result of government 
operations, those operations must be altered to prevent segregation and to promote in- 
tegration. See also Fiss, The Jurisprudence of Busing, 39 Law & Contemp. Prcb. 194, 
i. 199-200 (1975). 
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In the school district involved in Swann '^assignment of children to 
the school nearest their grade would not produce an effective disman- 
r tling of the dual system ' Id. at 30. Accordingly, the Court approved 
the bK',.ag oider. And, recognizing that **[a]n objection to transporta- 
tion of students may have validity when the time or distance of travel 
is so gp-nt as to either risk the health of the children or significantly 
impinge on the educationr.l process/* the Court nonetheless held that, 
"'Desegregation plans cannot be limited to the walk-in school/' Id. at 
30-31. 

In evaluating tl.o antibusing efforts of Congress, the companion 
cases to Swann are as important as the main decision. First, in Davis 
V. Board of School Commissions, 402 U.S. 33 (1971), the Court 
reviewed i district court order that left 12 all-black or nearly all-black 
elementary schools because a highway divided the metropolitan area 
of Mobile, Alabama, into predominantly white and predominantly 
black areas and the district court had treated the two areas as distinct 
^'without either interlocking zones or transportation across the 
highway." Id. at 36. The court of appeals had developed a modified 
plan, but this still left 6 black schools because the eastern and western 
zones were still treated in isolation from each other. Ibid. 

The Supreme Court r^^jected the approach of treating the two areas 
in isolation, holding that ^'inadequate consideration was given to the 
possible use of bus transportation and split zoning." Id. at 38. And, in 
an important paragraph, the Court stated that: 

[N)eighborhood sr^uol zoning, ''whether based strictly on home- 
to-school distanje" or on "unified geographic zones," is not the 
only constitutionally possible remedy, nor is it per se adequate to 
meet the remedial responsibilities of local boards. Having once 
found a violation, the district judge or school authorities should 
make every effort to achieve the greatest possible degree of actual 
desegregation, taking into account the practicalities of the situa- 
tion. A district court may and should consider the use of all 
available techniques including restructuring of attendance zones 
and both contiguous ;in ' noncontiguous attendance zones***. The 
measure of any desegregation plan is its effectiveness. Id. at 38. 

This paragraph serves to emphasize the principle inherent in Swann 
that once any finding of de jure segregation is made, everything possi- 
ble must be done to desegregate and this will naturally include busing 
where there is any significant degree of residential segregation. 

That the Court will not be deterred from using busing where it is 
a necessary remedy for school segregation was confirmed in another 
companion case. North Carolina Board of Education v. Sv ^.nn, 402 
U.S. 43 (1971). In that case, the Court affirmed an order declaring 
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unconstitutional a North Carolina statute prohibiting racial assignment 
of students and busing based on racial assignment. The Court held that 
a ban on racial 'assignment "would deprive school authorities of the 
one tool absolutely essential to fulfillment of their constitutional 
obligation to eliminate existing dual school systems.'* Id. at 46, The 
Cpurt also concluded that the ban on busing was invalid because "bus 
transportation has long been an integral part of all public educational 
systems, and it is unlikely that a truly effective remedy could be 
devised without continued reliance upon it.*' Ibid. 

The Swann cases in effect hold that in many situations there will be 
no remedy for segregated schools other than busing. As the remedy 
becomes part of the right, any limitation on busing becomes a pre- 
sumptive interference with the right to an integrated education. This 
merger of right and remedy is the main constitutional obstacle to an- 
tibusing legislation. 

Pre-Swann Statutes 

The first legislation that is relevant to this inquiry is, ironically, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Section 407 of that act authorizes the Attor- 
ney General to maintain school desegregation actions upon the receipt 
of written complaints. And that section goes on to grant jurisdiction ' 
over such actions to the Federal courts with the following proviso: 

[.N]othing herein shall empower any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order seeking to achieve a racial balance in any 
school by requiring the transportation of pupils or students from 
one school to another or one school district to another in order 
to achieve such racial balance, or otherwise enlarge the existing 
power of the court to insure compliance with constitutional stan- 
dards. 42 U.S.C. §2000c.6(a). 
The purpose appears to'be to guarantee that no expansion of judicial 
power will result from the statute; but it is not designed to restrict "the 
existing power of the court to insure compliance with constitutional 
standards." This is the interpretation that was given to section 407 in 
Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education, supra at 17-18 in 
reliance on both the language and the legislative history of the statute. 
Concluding that the section was based on congressional desire not to 
extend the power of the Federal courts to remedying de facto segrega- 
tion, Swann held that section 407 was irrelevant where, as there, 
"state-imposed segregation" was involved. Id. at 18. 

It is somewhat bewildering, therefore, that numerous members of 
Congress seem to believe that section 407 prohibits the Federal courts 
from ordering busing as a remedy for de jure segregation.** They have 

Sec, e.g.. Hearings on School Busing Before Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Comm. on the "iudiciary, 92nd Cong. 2d Sess., pt. 1, at 39 (1972) (statement of Rep. 
Rarick); id. at 44 (statement of Rep. Mizell); id. at 73 (statement of Rep. Waggonner). 
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sought to label members of the Court as **blind men" and .;x^use 
the Court of having totally ignored section 407 in Swann. Sucn Tiiss 
tatements, relying on an appeal to base emotion, call into question Jhq 
motives behind antibusing legislation. To suggest that the Supreme 
Court itself violates the law when it orders busing is particularly objec- 
tionable because so patently inconsistent with the statute itself. 

The approach of the 1964 Civil Rights Act was followed in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 20 U.S.C. §1232(a), 
which prohibited the use of Federal funds for the assignment or trans- 
portation of students or teachers in order to overcome racial im- 
balance. The legislation continued the de jure-de facto distinction, 
which allowed the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) to play a major role in ending de jure segregation.^^ 

This effort brought congressional reaction in the late sixties and 
early seventies corresponding to the increase in HEW's activities in 
promoting desegregation. Beginning in 1969, HEW appropriation bills 
have carried some variation on the so-called Whitten Amendment 
prohibiting HEW f^ijm forcing school districts to bus students, forcing 
the closing of any school, or forcing any student to attend a particular 
school against the choice of his or her parents. The force of these 
amendments was weakened in 1969 and 1970 by inclusion of language 
indicating that the prohibition of HEW activity would not apply where 
it conflicted with the Constitution. 

Chief Justice Burger's 1971 opinion in Swann showed that, despite 
two Nixon appointments to the Supreme Court, the judiciary would 
not falter in its efforts to eradicate the vestiges of dual school systems 
in the South. And northern cases were beginning to work their way 
through the courts producing orders requiring busing. This set the 
stage for much more drastic antibusing language and proposals for an- 
tibusing constitutional amendments. 

" **Title VI of ••• [the 1964 Civil Rights Act) proscribed discrimination in any pro- 
gram or activity receiving federal financial assistance^ under threat of loss of funding, 
••• when combined with the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965. ••• which greatly 
increased the amouni of federal money available for the* nation's public 
schools— particularly schools in low income areas such -^r. the Deep South— Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provided federal officials with both a powerful club and 
a tempting carrot. With one hand they could offer generous amounts of federal aid to 
recalcitrant school districts and with the other they could demand that desegregation ef- 
forts begin at the risk of the district losing all of those new found dollars." Read, supra 
n.6. at 17-18 n.42. 

See Hearings, supra n. 11 at 141 (statement of Rep. McDonald); Comment, Con- 
gress and the President Against the Courts: Busing as a Viable Tool for Desegregation, 
19 Wayne L. Rev. 1483. 1493-95 (19731. 
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The Nixon Busing Bills of 1972 

Early in the 1972 session of Congress, Senator Griffin introduced an 
antibusing amendment to the Higher Education Act*"* providing that. 

No court of the United States shall have jurisdiction to make 
any decision, enter any judgment or issue any order the effect of 
which would be to require that pupils be transported to or from 
school on the basis of their race, color, religion, or national origin. 
This drastic amendment was narrowly defeated by a 50 to 47 vote on 
February 29, 1972. A similar amendment, introduced by Senator Dole, 
was defeated the next day by only a one-vote margin, 48 to 47. 
Meanwhile, on February 29, the Senate had adopted the much milder 
Mansfield-Scott Amendment that formed the basis for the final an- 
tibusing provisions of the Education Amendments of 1972, discussed 
below. 

These votes were soon followed by Administration action when Pre- 
sident Nixon outlined sweeping proposals on education and busing in 
a message to Congress on March 17, 1972.*^ Implementing legislation 
in the form of two separate bills was introduced a few days later. A 
co-sponsor of both bills in the House was the then Republican minority 
leader Gerald Ford. The two bills reflected the President's two-stage 
plan: **an immediate stop to new busing in the short run, and construc- 
tive alternatives to busing in the long run.'* 

The Student Transportation Moratorium Act was the short-run mea- 
sure; it would have required that any busing order entered by a 
Federal court or any busing plan mandated by HEW would be stayed 
until July I, 1973, or the date of new remedial legislation offering al- 
ternatives to busing, whichever was earlier. This biU basically did not 
survive in any form. More important was the Administration's long-run 
proposal, the Equal Educational Opportunities Act. Its stated aim was 
**to provide federal finance assistance for educa^'.ionally deprived stu- 
dents and to specify appropriate remedies for the orderly removal of 
the vestiges cf the dual school system." It set forth a priority of 
remedies from which Federal courts and agencies must choose "the 
first** or **the first combination thereof which would remedy such deni- 
al** of equal educational opportunity. The stated remedial sequence 
was as follows: assignment to the nearest possible school; majority-to- 
minority transfer plans; revision of attendance zones; construction of 
new schools; establishment of magnet schools or educational parks; 
and **any other plan which is educationally sound and administratively 
feasible.** But specific limits would have been imposed on the use of 

S.659» 92d Cong.. 2d Scss. (1^72). 
'» ll8Con^. Rcc. 5.4164 (1972). 

H.R. 13914. H.R. I39I6. S. 3388. S. 3395. 92d Cong., 2d Sess (1972). 
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transportation in implementation plans, depending on the level of 
school attended. This bill, eventually enacted in revised form in 1974, 
will be discussed further below. Both Administration bills raised sub- 
stantial questions about their constitutionality, provoking a wave of 
commentary.*^ (The constitutional issues are also di.scussed below.) 

These drastic bills were unsuccessful during 1972. Instead, Congress 
adopted a conference committee's milder antibusing amendments, 
§§801-806 of the Education Amendments of 1 972, 20 U.S.C. 
§§1651-1656. Section 801 prohibits the use of Federal funds for bus- 
ing either to overcome racial imbalance or to carry out a plan of 
desegregation except upon request of local school officials. And all 
Federal officials are prohibited from requiring busing as a condition 
for receipt of funds. Parents or guardians of children subject to court- 
ordered busing are authorized by section 804 to reopen tor intervene 
in the implementation of the order if, in language that tracks Swann, 
"the time or distance of travel is so great as to risk the health of the 
student or significantly impinge on his or her educational proces.. * 
Sections 805 and 806 were direc^d at problems of sectional ^?r. 
crimination in providing for uniform^^ion-wide rules of evidence to 
prove racial discrimination in student assignment and in providing that 
the portion of section 407 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 that is 
discussed above applies to all public school systems in the United 
States, "whether *** situated in the northern, eastern, western or 
southern part of the United States." 

Section 803, which expired by its terms on January I, 1974, is the 
only section that has played any significant part in litigation. It pu 
vided that district court orders requiring transportation (as busing 
euphemistically called) for the purposes of achieving a balance amtrjj^ 
students with respect to race, sex. religion, or socioeconomic stair ;- oc 
stayed until all appeals from such orders had been exhausted. e. ni- 
cial balance language of this section recalled similar language i.i '>e 
1964 Civil Rights Act which had been construed in Swann as ap^'lying 

R. Bork. Con!.titutionality of the President's Husin^ Proposals ( 1972); Goldb.:;,. ~\ Vz 
Administriilion's Anti-Busing'Proposals-Poiitics Makes Bad Law. 67 Nw. U.L. Hr> 31-^ 
(1972), Thompson & Pollill, Congressional Control of Judical Remedies: P v. 
Nixon's Proposed 382-83 on Ordeis. 50 N.CL. Rev, 809 (! 972 ). Comment. On y . ^ 
ing Busing from Congressional Review the Swann Right to a Racial Mixture. 22 \m. 
U.L. Rev. 795 ( 1973); Comment. Congress and the PresiJent Af.iinst the Courts: Bjf.r;p, 
as a Viahle Tool for Desegregation. 19 Wayne L. Rev. 1483 1-973); Note. Break.n^. 
the Law: Antibusing Legislation and the Constitution. 3 N.Y.U. Kr. L. & Soc. Change 
119 (1973) Note Segregatiun-ConcTcss \tt(!mpts to Limit the Ettectivene.ss of Biisi>ig 
Orders in School DesegreE.^ ..-'.n C.ses. 53 B.U.L. Rev. 235 ( 1973); N. te. The Nixon 
Busing Bills anO Congressional Pou.r. 81 Yale LJ. 1542 (19?2); Note. Moratorium on 
School Busing for the Purpose of Achieving Racial Balance: A Now Chapt,:r in Congres- 
sional Court-Curbing. 48 Notre Danu: Law. 208 (1972). 
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I : only to de facto segregation. The President recognized this and other 
• significant differences between these provisions and his proposals in 
I reluctantly signing them into law. He 'stated that Congress *'has not 
provided a solution to the problem of court-ordered busing; it has pro- 
vided a clever political evasion.'* 

As predicted, section 803 did not stay any busing orders. In Drum- 
mond V. Acree, 409 U.S. 1228 (1972), Mr. Justice Powell, relying on 
Swann's interpretation of section 407 of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
held that section 803 applied only. to de facto segregation. After this 
; decision the lower courts treated section 803 as being inapplicable to 
de jure segregation, NAACP v. Lansing Board of Education, 485 F.?d 
569 (6th Cir. 1973); United States v. Board of Education, 476 F.2d 621 
(10th Cir. 1973); and it expired at the beginning of 1974. 

Interim Developments: Keyes and The Two Bradley 
Cases 

Antibusing legisuUion was not seriously considered in 1973, .>»?■ it 
became an important subject of congressional concern again in 1974. 
In the interim period developments in the case law set the stage for 
the eventual congresiiional reaction. In 1973, the Court decided its :; !'t 
major school desegregation case involving a northern city—Denver. 
Keyes v. School District No. /, 413 U.S. 189 (1973). 

De jure segregation had been found by the district court in the 
northeast sUbtion of Denver, but it was held that the school segregation 
e:?^sting in rjijier areiis of the city was de facto. Nevertheless, the dis- 
trict court ordered widespread desegregation in order to equalise edu- 
cational opportunities for ail black pupils in Denver. The Tenth Citci.?', 
upheld the finding of de jure segregation, but reversed the order in- 
sofar as it applied to the de facto areas on the basis .that »he Tcc^-jral 
courts lacked the power to grant such orders. 

The Supreme Court resolved the difference between ti:t district 
court and the court of appeals by holding that a system-wid.^ remedy 
is appropriate if it is shown that "an intentionally segregative policy 
is practiced in a meaningful .s?.gment of a school system" and the 
school authorities are then not able to nw^ct **the buukn of showing 
that their actions as to other segregated schools witl'i^ the system are 
not al5o motivated by segregative intent.** Id. at 209. 

This standard of intent— certainly an unusual test to be applied by 
the Court *'*--has proven difficult to apply.*® But it indicated that a 

•» a MrGtnnis v. Hovsiet 410 U.S. 263, 276-77 (1973); Wright v. City v; Emporia, 
407 U.S. 4.SI (1972); Palmer v. Thompson, 403 U S. 217, 22A (1971); Vnifid States v. 
O'Brien, 391 U.S. 367, 382-8'i (1968); Griffin v. County Sch^A Board, 311 U.S. 218, 
231 (1964), 

«* Sec Marshall, The Slandjrd of Intenl: Two Recent Michigan Cases, 4 J. Law & 
Ed. 227 (1975). 
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heavy burden could be placed on school authorities to explain how 
local schools had become segregated and t^.erefore suggested that mas- 
sive school desegregation, accompanied by busing, would soon be 
coming to the North and West. This was certain to have an impact on 
Congress, an impact which was e.ihyiccU by developments in 
metropolitan desegregation cases. 

The tirst metropolitan desegregalv.r.) c2.\sl lo reach the Supreme 
Court was Bradley v. School Board, 412 U-S. 92 (1973), which af- 
firmed by an equally divided Court the Fourth Circuit's reversal of a 
district court desegregation plan that encompassed both Richmond and 
its suburbs. There was no majority becau.se Mr. Justice Powell had 
disqualified himself, having once been a member of the Richmond 
School Board. The Court granted certiorari to resolve this issue in the 
Detroit case and while decision in that case was pending. Congress, as 
discus.sed below, was considering drastic antibusing legislation. When 
the Detroit case was decided and it was held that a metropolitan 
desegregation plan was improper, Milliken v. Bradley, 418 U.S. 717 
(1974), Congress backed down somewhat. 

1974: Revival of the Nixon Bill 

In the 1974 session of Congress, the Nixon Educational Oppportuni- 
ties Act of 1972 was revived in somewhat modified form. As passed 
by the House, the bill contained a fiat ban on the transportation of stu- 
dents for desegregation purposes rather than the earlier proposal to 
ban transportation of students below the seventh grade. The House 
bill also contained a provision for the reopening of any desegregation 
plan in effect when the bill was enrr UvJ to allow modification of the 
plan so that it would comply with the bill.^* 

An identical proposal to the one approved by the House was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Gurney of Florida. It was defeated 
by a 47 to 46 vote. By another vote of 47 to 46, the Senate adopted 



*^ The sincere motives for the restrictions on busing of very young children that were 
contained in Ihe Nixon bil! are easily discerned, but if effective desegregation is to 
remain as a goal, this type of restriction on busing is extremely counterproductive. As 
Orfield reports. "One of the few points of consensus in desegregation studies and in in- 
terviews of school officials is that young children experience the least difficulty in adapt- 
ing to desegregation." And he argued that: "Desegregation plans that operate on the as- 
sumption that children should remain in their neighborhoods for the first grades and 
then transfer to desegregate schools can find no support in social science research. The 
information we do possess about the operation of the process strongly argues for making 
early desegregation a top priority in litigation and planning. This is one of the few clear 
and unambiguous recommendations that can be made on the basis of existing research.** 
Orfield, How to Make Desegregation Work: The Adaptation of Schools to Their Newly- 
Integrated Student Bodies, 39 I aw & Contemp. Proh. 314, 334-.35 ( 1975 ). 
H.R. 69, 93d Cong., 2d. Sess. (1974). 
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a Mansfield-Scott compromise proposal, which did not include the 
reopener provision. Although it also banned transportation of students 
to schools beyond the school closest or next closest to their homes, 
it softened this ban by stating that it is **not intended to modify or 
diminish the authority of the courts of the United States to enforce 
fully the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to the United States 
Constitution."" 

The bills went to a conference committee and the House instructed its 
conferees to insist on the House busing provisions. President Nixon indicated 
that he might veto the entire Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
unless it contained the House provisions. However, the Supreme Court 
decision in Milliken v. Bradley, supra, was handed down while the conference 
committee was working and this appeared to mollify the House, The final 
conference report adopting the Senate language was approved in the House 
by a vote of 323 to 83." Discussion of the legislation as finally approved, 
sections 202 - 259 of the Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1974, 20 
U.S.C §§1701 - 1758, will be limited here to the provisions that most affect 
the courts. 

Section 203 sets out several congressional findings and also contains 
the Senate language indicating that these provisions are not intended 
to affect the power of the courts to enforce the Constitution, Section 
213 provides th?t Federal courts and agencies should use only those 
remedies that are necessary to correct "particular denials of equal edu- 
cational opportunity or equal protection of the laws." This is ap- 
parently directed at the case law rule, discussed above, of taking max- 
imum steps to desegregate wherever a single violation is found. 

Section 214 establishes the same priority of remedies as contained 
in the original Nixon bill. Section 215 prohibits transportation orders 
beyond the school next closest to the student's home. Section 216, ap- 
parently directed at metropolitan desegregation plans, provides that 
school district lines may not be ignored or altered unless the lines 
"were drawn for the purpose, and had the effect" of causing segrega- 
tion. Proceedings may be reopened under section 218 if there is a bus- 
ing order in effect that would risk the health or affect the education 
of students. Other provisions to a large extent repeat the 1972 legisla- 
tion discussed above. 

Because of the qualification that this legislation is not intended to 
affect judicial power, it is not likely to produce any confrontation with 



w S. 1539, 93d Cong.. 2d. Scss.( 1974). 
» 30 Cong. O. Almanac 441 (1974). 
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the courts. The only reported case dealing with these statutes is Hart 
V. Community School Board, 512 F.2d 37 (2d Cir. 1975). There sec- 
tions 208 and 215(c), which provide that population shifts producing 
segregation in a desegregated system do not per se form the basis for 
a new desegregation order, were held to apply to de facto and not de 
jure segregation. Id. at 52. And the court found that section 256, 
which prohibits busing orders '^unless the court first finds that all alter- 
i>^tfvc remedies are inadequate/* was inapplicable because the only al- 
ternative remedy offered to the court required more busing than the 
remedy adopted by the court. Id. at 43, n.70. 

Prospects for the Future: Legislation 

The present session of Congress has seen attempts at the passage of 
further anlibusing legislation that are significant not so much because 
of the nature of the proposed legislation, as because ot the support it 
has gathered. While the House passed the standard Whitten Amend- 
ment to the HEW appropriations bill, the Senate, after complex 
maneuvering, passed an amendment that may be somewhat stronger in 
prohibiting HEW from imposing desegregation plans that require bus- 
ing. The most important aspect of the Senate action is that this amend- 
ment was sponsored by Senator Biden of Delaware, who has previously 
voted against antihusing legislation, and it was supported by several 
other Senators who have previously been opposed to antibusing 
legislation." The House and the Senate provisions are now being con- 
sidered by a conference committee.^'* 

The Senate has in the past few years been much more reluctant than 
the House to pass antibusing legislation. The switch of Biden and 
several other northern liberals to the antibusing position suggests, 
therefore, that stronger legislation may be forthcoming. It is difficult 
to imagine, however, what stronger legislation could be passed without 
raising severe constitutional questions. Still, if a constitutional amend- 
ment is to be passed— and I do not believe that one will— then more 
legislation will probably be forthcoming and a clash with the judiciary 
may be unavoidable. 

Prospects for the Future: Constitutional Amendments 

In the course of considering antibusing legislation over the past few 
years. Congress has also considered numerous proposals for constitu- 

" See 33 Cong. O. Weekly Report 2227 (October 18. 1975); 33 Cong. Q. Weekly 
Report 2034 (Sept. 27. 1975). . 
" 33 Cong. O. Weekly Report 2119 (Oct. 4. 1975). 
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tiohal amendments. The most prominent proposal has been the amend- 
jgi ment offered by Representative Lent.^* It would prohibit the assign- 
|{:{nient of students on the basis of race, but the effects of such an 
ifeameridment are not totally clear. At present, the Senate Judiciary 
ji;;; Committee conducting hearings on a variety of amendment 

proposals, but there is no indication that any of them is likely to suc- 

ceed. 

v: Two other developments indicate that an amendment is not likely to 
ji be successful. First, President Ford has refused for the present to en- 
;v dorse an antibusing amendment." Second, the House Democratic Cau- 
; , ;Cus recently voted down, by a vote of 172 to 96, a resolution directing 
.' Democrats on the Judiciary Committee to send to the House floor 
■ within 30 days an amendment **that would guarantee each child the 

right to attend the primary and secondary schools nearest his own 
1 : home within his respective school district."^* This apparently indicates 

that the two -thirds support necessary to pass a constitutional am end - 
p^' inent cannot be musterecj "at this time. And if this is true in the House, 
:; p:it is even more likely to be true in the Senate. 

■ HEW 



While Congress has been mainly concerned with busing ordered by 
'the courts, legislation has also been directed at the role of HEW in 
enforcing the 1964 Civil Rights Act by requiring busing. As discussed 
above, Congress has in recent years routinely attached amendments to 
HEW appropriations bills prohibiting the use of funds to require busing 

'as part of a desegregation plan. Both the 1972 and 1974 legislation 
discussed above also seek to prohibit HEW from using its power over 

; Federal funding of local school districts to impose a desegregation plan 
involving busing upon those school districts. , 

It is doubtful that any of these congressional actions were really 
necessary. Since the start of the Nixon administration, HEW's civil 
rights enforcement effort has been drastically curtailed.^® This was 
shown by the case of Ad^hs v. Richardson, 356 F.Supp. 92 (D.D.C. 
1973), modified, 480 F.2d 1159 (D.C. Cir. 1973), where the court 
.found that HEW had failed to meet its responsibility under the 1964 
Civil Rights Act to insure desegregation in hundreds of southern 

H. R. J. Res. 620, 92d Cong.. 2d ScsS. (1972). 
^ N. Y. Times, Oct. 29, 1975. p. 36. 
« N. Y. Times Nov. 20, 1975, p. 1. 

For the early development of this policy, sec generally L. Panetta & P. Gall. Bring 
■ Us Together (1971). A chronology of the Nixon Administration's actions in the area of 
school desegregation into 1972 can be found in Hearings on the Equal Educational Op- 
portunities Act of 1972 before the Sub'^ommittee on Education of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 92d Cong.. 2d Sess. at 526 (1972). 
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school districts. Two years later this case was back in court because 
HEW was again failing to do more than solicit voluntary desegregation 
olans. Adams v. Weinberger, 391 F.Supp. 269 (D.D.C. 1975). The dis- 
trict court stated that: 

HEW has often delayed too long in ascertaining whether a com- 
plaint or other information of racial discrimination constitutes a 
violation of Title VI. HEW has also frequently failed to commence 
enforcement proceedings by administrative notice of hearing or 
any other means authorized by law although the efforts to obtain 
voluntary compliance have not succeeded during a substantial 
period of time. *** Apart from the school districts expressly 
covered by this Court's February 16, 1973 Order, HEW has not 
initiated a single: administrative enforcement proceeding against a 
southern school district since the issuance of this Court's Order 25 
months ago. !d. at 273. 

An independent study of HEW by the Center for National Policy 
Review found that HEW enforcement of school desegregation in the 
North and West over the past 3 years had been extremely lax. Of 84 
cases undertaken by HEW since 1964, only four districts had been 
forced to undergo formal enforcement proceedings, and funds had 
been cut off in only one district. Fifty-two of these cases remained un- 
resolved as of July 1, 1973, and no enforcement of any kind has been 
taken in 37 of these 52 cases.^** This inaction in the North and West 
resulted in the filing of a suit on July 3, !975, to compel HEW to 
act.^* Perhaps the final evidence of HEW's position was added when 
the Department claimed that it could not process discrimination com- 
plaints because its responsibilities under Adams^ supra, were consuming 
all of its resources. This claim was made despite the fact that HEW 
returned S2.6 million unspent to the Federal treasury in the past fiscal 
year.^^ 

Constitutional Issues 

The antibusing legislation that has thus far been enacted presents no 
significant constitutional issues because it has been explicitly framed to 
avoid such problems. However, the possibility that the legislation might 
be more drastic has provoked a fairly large body of legal 
commentary.^ While a great deal of uncertainty prevails, some con- 
clusions about the constitutional issues can be drawn. 

w N. Y. Times, Sepi. 6, 1974, p. 34. 

N. Y. Times, Aug. 13, 1975, p. 21. 
» N. Y. Times, Oct. 15, 1975, p. 49. 

In addition to the sources cited in footnote 17, see Holmes, Effective Desegregation 
Without Busing: The Constitutionality of Anti-lnjuncik-.n t.'igislation, 7 Urban L. Ann. 
141 (1974). 
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A decision about the constitutionality of antibuoing legislation de* 
pends largely on the precise nature of the legislation. With that cav;*at 
in mind, we can proceed to the two possible bases for such legislation. 
First, there is the congressional power to control the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts under Article III of the Constitution. To^evaluate this 
basis, it must be applied to some specific form of legislation. The most 
often proposed possibilities are either an unqualified ban on busing or- 
ders, as was almost the case with the 1974 legislation, or a removal 
of Federal court jurisdiction over school desegregation cases. 

In the case of legislation that bans busing orders, it is questionable 
whether such legislation is really jurisdictional regardless of whether or 
not its language speaks of jurisdiction. It seeks to control the power 
to grant a particular remedy rather than the power to hear cases in- 
volving a particular subject matter.^* In addition, it seeks to withdraw 
"jurisdiction" only after the merits have been decided, but it would 
then prohibit the court from ordering the busing that it had decided 
was required by the Constitution.^* This is not constitutionally accepta- 
ble. Finally, there is general agreement that a total ban on busing, 
however characterized, would be unconstitutional since the Supreme 
Court has indicated, as discussed above, that busing may be an in- 
dispensable remedy for the protection of constitutional rights in some 
cases. 

The constitutionality of legislation that seeks to define when busing 
orders are permissible, rather than to bar such orders altogether, 
presents more difficult questions. But when it comes to delicate 
balancing of this sort, it seems clear that jurisdiction is not the issue. 
Such legislation is more properly considered, therefore, as an exercise 
of Congress' power to enforce the provisions of the 14th amendment 
under section 5 of that amendment. This section gives Congress the 
power to "enforce, by appropriate legislation,'' the substantive provi- 
sions of the amendment. This inean*' ihat Congress may create 
remedies fbr violations of the equal piotccllon clause, including school 
segregation which violated equal pvoteciion. This might appear to give 
Congress power to control busing as a remedy. However, as noted 

*• For example, bills introduced by Representative (now Senator) William Scott dur- 
ing the K-72 session of Congress were designed to withdraw original Federal jurisdiction 
from all enntroversies concerning the public schools. H.R. 12817 & H.R. 13176. 92d. 
Cong.. 2d Scss. (1972). 

Holmes, jupra n.33 at 149 n.52. 

»• Cf. United States v. Klein, 80 U.S. f 13 Wall.] 128 (1871): see also Note. Breaking 
the Law: Antibusing Legislation and the Constitution 3 N.Y.U. R-^v. L. &. Soc. Change 
1 19 (1973). 

" This point is even conceded by Bork. supra n.:7. at 16 and Wright. Statement in 
Hearings, supra n.ll. at 1631. 1633— two prominent supporluis of the constitutionality 
of President Ntxon's antibusing proposals. 
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above, the remedy of busing is often indispensible for effectuation of 
the right. And it seems reasonable to believe that in the present politi- 
cal climate, the Federal courts are not likely to order any more busing 
than appears to be absolutely necessary to protect constitutional 
rights. 

If this is the case, then congressional power to restrict busing would 
appear to be severely limited unless section 5 gives Congress the 
power to define the con.stitutional right and, indeed, the power to 
dilute that right as it has been previously declared by the courts. Con- 
gressional power to enlarge equality is suggested by Katzenbach v. 
Morgan, 384 U.S. 641 (1966), where the Court held that section 5 
authorized Congress to define the scope and meaning of the equal pro- 
tection clause to expand its protection of minority rights beyond judi- 
cial nuerpretations of ii** direct prohibitions unaided by legislation. In 
that opinion, id. ai 651 n.lO, and since then^^ the Court br:d said that 
this does not give Congress the power to dilute constitutional rights, 
but the exacl scope of the congressional power has remained 
unclear. 

It seeTns s;ife to say that section 5 does not authorize Congress to 
dilute rights indopendentiy protected by the guarantees of the Bill of 
Rights or tc construe the due process or equal protection clauses to 
deity individual rights that turn **on a universal and relatively absolute 
rule of law not requiring evaluation of the surrounding circumstances 
or resolution of questions of degree.'**** The best example of a congres- 
sional construction of the 14th amendment that wouldsjbe prohibited 
is a Federal statute that authorized the States to maintain segregated 
school systems.'*^ Similarly, if busing and other remedies for school 
segregation are '^constitutionally required remedies'*^^ and therefore 
indispensable to the protection of constitutional rights, as suggested in 
Swann, it should- follow that prohibition of busing as a remedy would 



In seveial recc iscs the Federal courts have declined to order the busing neces- 
sary for the maximum possible desegregation of a school district an^. have instead ap- 
proved plans involvinp less busing and less integration. See N.Y. Times. Aug. 17. 1975. 
p. 1; N.Y. Times» Oc . 25. 1975 p. 36; Northcross v. Board of Education, 489 F.2d 15 
(6th Cir. 1973). cert, denied, 416 U.S. 962 (1974); Goss v. Board of Education, 482 F.2d 
1044 (6th Cir. 1973). cert, denied, 414 U.S. 1171 (1974); Mapp v. Board of Education, 
477 F.2d 851 (6th Cir.). cert, denied, 414 U.S. 1022 (1973). 

Oregon v. Mitchell, 400 U.S. I i2. 128-29 (1970): Shapiro v. Thompson, 394 U.S. 
618 (1969). 

« For commentary, see Cohen. Congressional Power to Interpret Due Process and 
Equal Protection. 27 Stan. L. Rev. 603 (1975); Cox. The Role of Congress in Constitu- 
tional Determinations. 40 U. Cinn. L. Rev. 199 (1971); Burt. Miranda and Title 11: A 
Morganatic Marriage. 1969 Sup. Ct. Rev. 81. 

Cox. supra n.40. at 254; Cohen, supra n.40. at 614-15. 
« Katzenbach v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 641. 651 n. 10 (1966); Cox. supra :;.40. at 254. 
Cohen, supra n.40. at 615. 
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be invalid. That docs not necessarily prohibit all regulation of busing 
as a remedy for segregated schools. There must be some play in the 
joints, in which Congress could legitimately differ v.ith the past prac- 
tices of the Federal courts regarding relief without going so far as to 
deny the power to order constitutionally necessary remedies 

Archibald Cox argues that Green and Swann dealt with ** remedies 
for constitutional violations rather than basic constitutional 
commands."'** Relying on this distinction he advances the view that 
Congress could prescribe remedies for segregation 'including busing 
for a maximum distance or maximum time/' and he believes that it is 
"irrelevant whether the relief is greater or lesser than the courts would 
order. In either event, the relief is not part of the Constitution."^^ 

It may not be that simple. Congress almost certainly could not con- 
stitutionally ban all busing, but the measures short of this that would 
violate the Constitution are difficult to delineate. A carefully drawn 
.statute based upon findings derived from believable evidence of the 
adverse effects of busing on health or education might pass constitu- 
tional muster if it left room for the courts lo vary its application in 
diverse fact situations. Such a statute, if drawn in good faith and not 
as a disingenuous attempt to maintain segregation, might even be wel- 
comed by hard-pressed judges. This standard would probably not be 
satisfied by the current congressional approach of limiting busing to 
the school closest or i»ext closest to the student's home, but it is dif- 
ficult to bf^ more precise about what would or would not be constitu- 
tional. 

A withdrawal of Federal court jurisdiction over school desegregation 
cases or all public school cases is another matter and could only be 
justified, if at all, under Article III. In considering such legislation, it 
is necessary tu separate the issue of control over the Supreme Court's 
jurisdiction from the issue of control over the jurisdiction of the lower 
Federal courts. First, as to the lower courts, dicta in several Supreme 
Court cases'*® and a leading analysis of the history of the Constitutional 
Convention*^ suggest that Congress has plenary power over the lower 
Federal courts and could entirely abolish those courts. From this, some 
argue that the withdrawal of lower court jurisdiction over a particular 
class of cases is a lesser included power, particularly since constitu- 
tional rights could still be vindicated in the State courts with review 

^* Cox, supra n.40, at 258. i 
. « Id. at 259. 

** Sec» e.g.» Wisconsin v. Constantineau. 400 U.S. 433, 437 (1971 ); Sheldon v. 5///, 
49 U.S. [8 How.] 441 (1850). 

" P. Bator, P. Mishkin, D. Shapiro & H. Wcchslcr, Hart <& Wechsler's The Fedt-al 
Courts and the Federal System 11-12 (2d cd. 1973). 



in the Supreme Court. But surely, at the very minimum, improper in- 
tent to restrict constitutional rights could be a basis for challenging 
selective withdrawal of jurisdiction.^* 

Moreover, the thesis that Congress has the power to abolish the. 
lower Federal courts has been doubted. The argument is that the 
Constitutional Convention sought to assure that a Federal court would 
always be available to decide constitutional issues; that the Supreme 
Court was largely able to fulfill this function for all Federal issues until 
the mid-nineteenth century; that since general Federal-question ju- 
risdiction was granted to the lower courts in 1875, those courts have 
become indispensable in fulfilling the role the Supreme Court is no 
longer capable of meeting alone; and that it is therefore no longer 
reasonable to assert that Congress has the power to abolish the lower'y 
Federal courts. Similarly, it is argued that Congress also lacks the 
power to withdraw jurisdiction from the lower courts over a particular 
class of constitutional issues, since the responsibility to decide those is- ; 
sues was given to the Federal judiciary and cannot be entrusted to 
State court action with Supreme Court review.^" 

This argument is particularly strong in the case of school desegrega- 
tion. The importance of the role that the lower Federal courts have 
played in the development of school desegregation law is confirmed by 
Judge McGowan:^* 

The promulgation of those principles [announced in Brown v. 
Board of Education] would have provided an infinitely more 
daunting prospect in the absence of the machinery provided by 
the inferior federal courts. Their performance :n the discharge of 
this difficult task has been less than even, but is it conceivable 
that the job could have been entrusted entirely to the state courts, 
bearing in mind the differences in loyalties and the vulnerability 
to local pressures inherent in an elective system of judges? The 
federal judges themselves have, even with the security provided 
them by the Constitution, found the going hard. It is not fanciful 
to think that it wr\]r\ have been too much for unsheltered state 
judges***. Certainly ii would have been hard to ask them to risk 
such an exposure with so few shields. 



It is possible that an argument based on an allegation of an improper intent to 
restrict constitutional rights could be used to challenge legislation withdrawing jurisdic- 
tion over school desegre-aiion cases. See Ely, Legislative and Administrative Motivation 
in Constitutional Law. 7v Yale 1..J. !205. 1306-08 (1970). 

« Eisenberg, Congressional Authority to Restrict Lower Federal Court Jurisdiction, 
83 Yale L.J. 498. 500-13 (1974). 
' ^ Id. at 521. 

C. McG .V an, The Organization of Judicial Power in thcjjr.ited States 16 ( 1969). 
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This argument is reinforced by those who say that Congress may not 
interfere with the performance of any judicial function that is central 
to the constitutional role of the Federal courts. Separation of powers 
requires no less. Fortunately, it is unlikely that such legislation will be 
enacted since, in withdrawing jurisdiction over all school desegregation 
cases rather than just prohibiting busing orders, the legislation would 
probably be too broad and too apparently racist to gather majority 
support. 

The same bottom line also applies to control over the Supreme 
Court*s appellate jurisdiction. Any argument for such power must rely 
primarily on the dubious precedent of Ex Parte McCardle, 7 Wall. 506 
(1896). Such legislation would be directly in conflict with the proposi- 
tion advanced by several commentators that the framers intended the 
Supreme Court to have power to make uniform Federal law and that 
withdrawal of this power in any class of cases is therefore improper.*^ 
Even Robert Bork, who helped draft and supported the Nixon bills, 
agrees that Congress lacks this power. 



Mr. Mckay. So, Mr. Chairman, I conclude with an expression of 
pleasure that you are undertaking this important and immensely dif- 
ficult subject. The task you undertake is vital to the welfare of the Na- 
tion. 

Chairman Flemming. Thank you very much. Dean McKay. May I 
express our aporeciation for your very significant contribution to our 
deliberations. 

Commissioner Freeman. 

Commissioner Freeman. Dr. McKay, 1 also want to restate my ap- 
^-4)reciation for your excellent brief. I have a concern with respect not 
only to the constitutional questions here, but going to the de facto 
segregation and the fact that segregation is one of the major issues of 
this country. 

With respect to busing, busing for desegregation purposes takes 
about 4 percent of the total busing that goes every day. That means 
the rest of the busing is for issues not related to desegregation at all. 

The concern is that where that has become such an issue nationally, 
if there is the amendment, if there is the backtracking, it seems to me 



** Sec, e.g.. Hart, The Power of Congress to Limit the Jurisdiction of Federal Courts: 
An Exercise in Dialectic. 66 Harv. 1.. Rev. 1362 (1953); Ratncr. Congressional Power 
Over the Appellate Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 109 U.Pa.L.Rcv. 157. 201-02 
(I960). 

*» Bork, JMpra n.l7. at 7. 
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that we are really talking about an issue that is a tip of the iceberg 
because, if we eliminate busing for desegregation purposes, and the 
persons opposed to busing are also opposed to desegregation, then that 
will be one way in which we will cut back on the civil rights oi minori- 
ties. Next will be the elimination of any enforcement of desegregation 
in housing, any enforcement of desegregation with respect to vc.ing. 
And I am disturbed that the mood of this country may be propelled to going 
back to where, even when the Declaration of Independence was adopted, 
where it was declared that all men were created equal. They were not talking 
about the slaves. They were not talking about the women. 

I am wondering if you would comment on this, because it seems to 
me that we are on a pendulum that is going back, and that this is just 
the tip of the iceberg. 

Mr. Mckay. I very much share your concern about the public reac- 
tion to the issue of busing. 

\ When you say that only 4 percent of the busing is used for 
desegregation, that is more than I thought. I understood it was only 
2 percent. 

But in any event it is a small proportion of the total. Nearly one- 
half of all the children in the United States are bused to some extent. 
It has been a long-accepted pattern, and thus we know that the emo- 
tional reaction to busing to promote desegregation is only symbolic. It 
is for that reason that I think it is particularly important to resist the 
efforts to curb busing. This may not be the centra! issue in school 
desegregation, but it is central to the reaction of„the .public as a whole. 

What I think is particularly unfortunate is that there has been a 
failure of leadership on the subject. Only in a very fe^v years, since 
1954, have we had strong leadership in favor of school desegregation 
in the executive and legislative branches. When there is no such 
leadership at the top, it becomes very dirficuit for school boards, for 
community leaders, even for Federal judges, to resist that trend. Ac- 
cordingly, I think it becomes most important to reinstitute the notion 
of responsibility on the part of those who have high authority in this 
country. It is in that respect that I am particularly hopeful that this 
Commission will take a strong stand to persuade others of the moral 
and constitutional rightness of the issue. 

Commissioner Freeman. How do we do this? 

Mr. Mckay. I think the first thing is to make it clear that this is 
but a symbolic issue, that busing is not really the center of it at all; 
that there are more fundamental values at issue; and that until school 
desegregation is accomplished in this country* we cannot moye on to 
the accomplishment of other goals that all accept, 
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I believe school desegregation is closely related to the problems of 
tW decline of the cities because a racism problem is at issue there as 
well. I believe school desegregation is closely related to the failure of 
the criminal justice issue. In each of those areas, intelligent leadership . 
in this country knows essentially what .should be done, but, because of 
our lack of moral courage, we fail to face up to the hard emotional 
issues. I give to you the task of turning the country around. 

Commissioner Freeman. Thank you. 

Chairman Flemming. Commissioner Ruiz. 

Commissioner Ruiz. I want to congratulate you, coun.sel. I thought 
that was a terrific brief. 

You set forth excellently, near the end of the report in five 
words — really, four words— the separation of powers.. If the s Axon 
of powers concept were made ineffective by some type of incs^. va- 
ble legislation, wouldn*t that destroy the Con.stitution? 

Mr. Mckay. Yes, sir. I am a great believer in the separatio\i 
powers. It seems to me, if 1 understand the thrust of your question < c •• 
rectly, that it is very important that the courts retain their autho ity 
to define and defend the Constitution against intru.sions by Presideivrv, 
as we have seen in recent years, or by Congress, as we have seen U't -y.. 
time to time. 

Commissioner Ruiz. In rer.ponse to my colleague's question ?bout 
what we, the Commission, might be able to do, do you think it woulti 
be a good idea that this special issue and the destructive result of what 
would occur with relation to the destruction and destroying of the 
separation of powers be brought to the attention of the people of the 
United States? 

Mr. Mckay. Yes, sir, I most emphatically do. Without any deroga- 
tion of the other important issues on- your agenda— and I kiiow there 
are many and they are very vital to the country — ir; my judgment, this 
takes precedence over all the others. 

Commissioner Ruiz. Because there are many people ir (he United 
States that have renewed confidence i-* *he courts now, although they 
have lost some confidence in the C'- ^rr^ss, I wanted your .eaction to 
that particular phase because I thi it is very important, it is very 
'*gutty," as you expressed it there ir four words. ^*erhaps that is one 
thing we can cue in on. Thank you. 

Mr. Mckay. Yes, sir. 

V/e impose what seems to be an almost intolerable burden or the 
Federal courts which have carried the banner magnificently, in my 
judgment. But for them to be required to carry the ' jad almost alone, 
without the assistance of the other branches of government and 
without the assistance of the public, is ultimately destructive of those 
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judgments. You all know the stories about the villification of judges. 
North and South, who have courageously done what the Constitution, 
in my opinion, requires them to do. 
Chairman Flemming. Mr. S;iltzman. 

Commissioner Saltzman. I am not a lawyer, D.. McKay. I want to 
thank you as a layman in this field because I think your brief has been 
most helpful to me. 

I gather it is the implication of the brief that the descgregjition of 
schools is not an issue as relevant to the quality of education, or even 
other social concerns, as it is really basically and fundamentally a con- 
stitutional issue. 

Mr. Mckay. yes, sir. 

Commissioner Saltzman. Would you respond to the thought that 
the courts are the wrong or least-effective instruments for achieving 
school desegregation? 

Mr. Mckay. I wouldn't say they are the least effective. The truth 
is that they have been the only effective instrument so far. 1 agree with 
you that they are not the best to do it. 

Commissioner Saltzman. That is not my statement. 

Mr. Mckay. I understand. I do not mean to challei:go. you. 

The fact is that matters of high social policy of this character should 
be worked out by the legislative and executive branche ^ vorkinp :n 
cooperation. We have been denied the luxury of doing it the ''est way, 
and the courts have been the only instrument to do it at all. 

While we have not succeeded by any means in the objective of 
Brown v. the Board of Education, enormous changes have come our 
society, not only in the schools, but in employment, recreation, uccoss 
to housing, everything that I believe would not have been available **ad 
there not been a Brown decision in 1954. 

Commissioner Saltzman. Thank you. 

Chairman Flemming. Commissioner Horn. 
. Vice Chairman Horn. I wonder if you could teii me how Con7^':ss 
can constitutionally limit a Federal official in HEW, who takes an j^ilh 
of office to support the Constitution of the United States, from enforc- 
ing desegregation to the next nearest school and then not be a*^le to 
limit the courts to such a standard. 

Mr. Mckay. Let me say first that I think an argument can be 
mounted that Congress may not even have the authority to hinil an 
official of HEW who has, as you say, taken the constitutional oath to 
uphold the Constitution. 

But that is certainly a different issue in character, I think, than coa- 
gre&aional restriction of the Federal courts^. The separation of powers 
doctrine' does not have exactly the same bite when Congress tells 
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members of the executive department how they can spend funds ap- 
propriated by Congress as it does when it seeks to tell the Federal 
courts how they may conduct their business as to which they have a 
constuutional mandate. 

In short, the executive branches are not as free of congressional 
restrictions as are the ccurts. But I think a very interesting argument 
can be mj^de along the lines that Congress at least should not, and per- 
haps cannot, interfere with the power of Federal officials lo do that 
which they see as their constitutional duty in the use of funds ap- 
propriated to them. 

Vice Chairman Horn. Suppose the Federal court in 1971 in the 
Charlotte Swann case had said that busing must be used to achieve ra- 
cial balance, and Congress had come in with wiiat the actual court 
decision was in 1971, that we are not talking about the achievement 
of racial balance but desegregation of the schools, and that we are not 
precluded from looking at population statistics in making a judgment 
as to whether schools have been effectively desegregated. Would that 
have been appropriate for the Congress to do? 

Mr. Mckay. If the Court had taken the affirmative positr> r. that it 
was necessary to achieve desegregation everywhere — I take u you are 
talking about de facto as well as de jure segregation? 

Vice Chairman Horn. Although this was a de jure case. But, let us 
just limit it to the 1971 case, or include both. 

Mr. Mckay. What it actually held, or what it might have held? 

Vice Chairman Horn. If it had held beyond what it held, could 
Congress have then come in and in passing a law set a standard that 
was equivalent to the 1 97 1 standard actually set by the Court, and 
would that have been an intrusion by the Congress on judicial power? 

Mr. Mckay. If the Court had said that it was constitutionally 
required by the equal protection of the laws clause not only to prohibit 
certain action, but affirmatively to require certain action, then Con- 
gress presumptively would have been unable to overturn that. 

Vice Chairman Horn. You are saying the only option the Congress 
has to limit the remedies of the Court in e.ssence is the constitutional 
amendment? 

. Mr. Mckay. Not quite. The Court did say in the Swann ca.se that 
health factors and educational factt)i.> might be taken into account in 
busing remedies. That's why I .suggested if there is a carefully and 
genuinely concerned statute drawn to take those factors into account, 
that is consistent. 

Vice Chairman Horn. You ju.st admitted the Court could have gone 
beyond that and there wouldn't have been much Congress could have 
done if the Court had gone beyond that, except for a constitutional 
amendment. ^ 
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Mr. Mckay. We arc protected against that by the Court not taking 
unreasonable or irrational positions. 

Vice Chairman Horn. We hope. "Who watches the guard' *ns?" as 
Plato would put it. 

Mr. Mckay. The authority I think ordinarily docs not go very far 
beyond the public sentiment. In only two cases, as you look at the 
amendments to the Constitution, has there been an amendment 
designed to overturn a decision of the Supreme Court: the 16th 
amendment relating to income taxes and the 19th amendment relating 
to right to vote. Those were cases where the Supreme Court may well 
have made a mistake. 

But, in all the other areas in which some members of the community 
have thought the Court had gone too far. Supreme Court rulings have 
proved resistant to constitutional amendment. The reason, in my 
opinion, is that the Court did not go beyond a reasonable and rational 
interpretation. 

Vice Chairman Horn. In light of my colleagues* previous com- 
ments, I would say this is a government not simply of separation of 
powers; but, as we all know, it is a government also of checks and 
balances. The question is: Is there an appropriate check to any use of 
judicial power, beyond a constitutional amendment? 

Mr. Mckay. If it is a decision squarely grounded on the Constitution 
and where the Court makes it clear what the constitutional core of the 
decision is, I would answer that only a constitutional amendment could 
turn it around. ' 

Chairman Fi.i:mming. If I could just follow upon that, as I am very 
much interested in your comment in your paper you have just sum- 
marized, to the effect that conceivably it would be possible for the 
Congress, after taking evidence, to develop standards or guidelines 
which would govern transportation of pupils. 

Is it true, however, that no matter hv)W carefully they might draw 
those standards, that a Federal district court judge with a particular set 
of facts in front of him could decide that by adhering to one pai tcular 
standard he would be denying the constitutional rights of the parties 
before him? 

Mr. Mckay. Yes, sir. I think that would be his duty, to examine any 
standards given by Congress to make sure that there was not a denial 
of a constitutionally-guaranteed equal protection. 

Chairman Flemming. Up to tiie present time, a number of times the 
Congress has included language that in effect recognizes this duty. 

Mr. Mckay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Flemming. That has been included as an amendment to 
this so-called antibusing legislation. I am glad they put in such an 
amendment. 
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Mr. McKAY. Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN Flemming. But it seems to me, whether it is in there or 
isn't in there, the same would apply as far as a district court judge is 
concerned when confronted with the facts of a particular case. 

Mr. Mckay. In a way it is kind of a cheap shot for Congress to say 
on the one hand, busing is prohibited, except so and so, then to say, 
of course we don't mean to interfere with constitutional rights. Thus, 
they can play upon public emotions and report to the. constituents this 
grer4t thing they have done while making sure they aren't going to be 
reversed by the Supreme Court because they haven't said anything. 

Chairman Flemming. Again, thank you very much for this presenta- 
tion. 

[Applause.] 

I would like to say this. 1 didn't say it at the beginning of-the hear- 
ing, but there are more here now than were here at the beginning. 

In light of your comment in response to Commissioner Freeman's 
question, this Commission has decided to give this issue the highest 
priority. 

Mr. Mckay. 1 am delighted. 

Chairman Flemming. We are going to devote considerable amount 
of our time and resources over a period of the next few months to ex- 
ploring the various issues are tied in with this overall issue. We 
hope to be in a position by August to put out what we probably will 
refer to as the state of the union document dealing with the issue of 
desegregation and including our own findings and recommendations 
based on public consultations of this kind, staff work undertaken by 
our staff, and other public hearings similar to the one we held in 
Boston. 

So, we are delighted to be in a position where we can say we agree 
with you wholeheartedly. 

We are in recess now until 1:00 o'clock. We are going to try very 
hard to start at 1:00 because we have a very full agenda for the after- 
noon. 

I have been asked to call your attention to the fact that, as I un- 
derstand it, there is a considerable number of Commission publications 
just outside of the auditorium, which we invite you to examine and 
utilize in any way you seee fit. 

[Recess.] 

Afternoon Session 

Chairman Flemming. I will ask the meeting to come to order. 

d2 
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I think everyone here has a copy of the agenda for the afternoon. 
I would like to indicate how we are going to proceed. Dr. Coleman 
will present a summary of his paper. Then Dr. Green will follow im- 
mediately afterwards to present his paper, or a summary of his paper 
When Dr. Coleman and Dr. Green have finished, members of the 
Commission will have some questions that they will want to address 
to both of them. Then, after that, we will introduce the panel consist- 
ing of Dr. Wolf and Dr. Epps and they will be reacting to what has 
happened up to that particular point in their own way. Then when they 
have finished reacting, the members of the Commission may very well 
want to address some questions to them. Then you will notice that a 
summary, a synthesis, is to be presented by Mr. Francis Keppel, former 
Commissioner of Education, now with the Aspen Institute. 

We appreciate very, very much the willingness on the part of all the 
participants to meet with us in connection with this consultation and 
to share with us their respective points of view. 

At this point, 1 am very happy to present to the Commission and 
to those who are listening in on this consultation. Dr. James Coleman, 
professor of sociology at the University of Chicago. Dr. Coleman. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES S. COLEMAN, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Dr. Coleman. Thank you very much. Commissioner Flemming. 
What 1 would like to do this afternoon is to summarize the work 
which I have carried out with Sara Kelly and John Moore, two col- 
leagues of mine. The principal question which 1 would like to focus 
attention on is the question of possible effects of school desegregation 
. on the loss of white children from central school system;: in large ci- 
ties. Before 1 do this, however, { would like to say soinet;hing briefly 
about ^ome trends in racial segregation in schools between 1968 and 
L973. 

1 am not certain that the order of this session is entirely appropriate 
because, in fact, Mr. Green's paper is mostly about me; my paper is 
mostly about school desegregation. 1 think he and I differ on two is- 
sues. We differ both with regard to what the facts of the matter are 
and with regard to what are appropriate avenues of carrying out school 
desegregation and carrying out affirmative integration of schools. How- 
ever, I think it is possible to proceed this way, so I will go ahead and 
do so. 

First of all, if we look between 1968 and 1972, we fmd that there 
was enormous variation between regions in the degree to which there 
was desegregation, the degree to which there was any reduction in 
segregation. 
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In particular, the Southeast region of the country shifted from the 
most segregated in the country to the least segregated. Several other 
regions, in particular the Wesv-South Central region, Mountain and 
Pacific region— the last two of which don't have many blacks in them 
and, therefore, are not as important from the view of the average 
black in this country — nevertheless, did show significant declines in the 
degree of segregation within the schools of their districts. Other re- 
gions, however, showed almost no decline, or in some cases no decline 
at all. 

There is a second feature that occurred in this period. It was that 
desegregation was much g^ ^ater in small districts than in large districts. 
This was true partly because of the fact that most desegregation took 
place in the Southeast, and the principal small districts in which there 
were many blacks are in the South. But even within the Southeast 
desegregation was more pronounced in smaller districts. If any of you 
have a copy of the paper, you can see on table 2 that this is the case. 

Now, the fact that even in the Southeast, where the principal 
desegregation occurred throughout the country, there was more 
pronounced desegregation in the small districts than in the large dis- 
tricts suggests that segregation itself is a different phenomenon in the 
large cities than in the smaller districts and it is more, resistant to 
desegregation policies. 

In addition to what was happening within districts, and everything 
I have talked about so far is segregation within districts, there were 
also changes in the degree of segregation between districts. Now this 
is a different form of segregation. It is segregation a;; a result of people 
residing in different school districts. Now, in contrast to the trend in 
reduced segregation that was occurring within school districts, espe- 
cially the Southeast but in some other regions of the country as well, 
there was an opposing trend in tne segregation of white and black chil- 
dren among school districts. 

In almost every region of the country, if you look at table 3, there 
was an increase in the degree of segregation between school districts 
from 1968 to 1972. That increase is an increase which in effect results 
from different residence of blacks and whites in 1972 and 1968; and, 
from what we know about demographic changes and demographic pat- 
terns, that different residence is primarily due to shifts in the white 
population from centra, cities to suburbs. As the Census Bureau has 
pointed out, such shifts have been responsible for the major changes 
in central-city composition in recent years. 

This combination of the increase in segregation between school dis- 
tricts and decrease in> segregation within districts means that the 
segregation between districts within a region is greater than that within 
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districts in three of the nine regions in 1972, while it was greater in 
no region in 1968. Consequently, can say that the form of segrega- 
tion that arises through residential segregation of blacks and whites 
into different districts has increased throughout the country at the 
same time that the form of segregation that exists within districts has 
been reduced, although that reduction has been primarily in the South. 

This increase in between-district segregation at the same time that 
there is in some regions reduced segregation within the district raises 
a question about a possible causal connection between the two. That 
is what I want to turn to next and that is what the area of principal 
controversy is over. That is, did desegregation within central school 
districts during this period lead to a loss of white children from these 
central-city districts which has the result of separating black and white 
children into separate school districts? ]n other words, did desegrega- 
tion in central-city school districts lead to a loss of white children that 
brought about segregation or helped bring about segregation between 
districts? 

Now it is clear that the loss of white children from central-city 
schools was occurring before any desegregation, independent of it. It 
has occurred in those cities where no desegregation occurred as well 
as those where it did occur. What 1 would like to ask is whether this 
loss of whites from the central-city school is accelerated when substan- 
tial desegregation takes place. It js to that question 1 would like to 
direct your attention. 

To answer that question involves a number of complications. One of 
the complications is that most desegregation in this period took place 
in the South, so that, except as there was a similar response in those 
few places in the North that did desegregate, the generalization of 
results to northern cities must remain a question. This is true prin- 
cipally in medium-si/ed cities because there were few northern large 
cities which did desegregate. Secondly, a second complicating factor 
is that there was a general loss during this time of whites from central 
cities, a loss which preliminary analysis indicates is greater as the size 
of the city is greater and as the proportion of blacks in the city is 
greater. 

Third is the fact that the available data don*t really show movement. 
All they do is show student populations traced for each of the 6 years 
we traced, from 1968 to 1973, in tach school district and each school 
in each school distric^ This isn*t the same as movement, thought 
something, about movement can be inferred from these measures. This 
is the kind of data which almost all studies, although not all studies, 
of possible loss oi* whites from desegregating districts have used. 
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And the final complicating question is that, if there is a loss of 
whites when desegregation occurs, it is not clear what the time 
progression of this loss is. The question is, when does it beg'n? Does 
it continue? Does it accelerate as the proportion of whites in the 
schools declines, or is it a one-time response which does net continue 
once the degree of desegregatio;^ is constant? Or does it in fact reverse 
itself with whites returning to the district schools a year or so after 
they have desegregated? 

Desegregation in smaller districts took place primarily in 1970, in 
the fall of 1970 in the South, but desegregation in larger cities, par- 
ticularly in the North, has taken place all the way up to this fall. 

Now, despite difficulties, and there are difficulties which have faced 
everyone who has attempted to answer these kinds of questions, what 
I have attempted to do is to answer t..e question insofar as possible 
of whether desegregation of the ^-entral city affects the loss of whites 
from that central city. 1 have tried to do so through a number of 
means, and I will describe a few of them. First of all, recognizing the 
fact that the loss of whites from central cities depends upon their size, 
recognizing the fact that the loss of whites from central cities is highly 
related to the proportion of blacks in the central cities, whatever that 
proportion is a surrogate for, it is possible then to attempt to control 
for those two factors and to ask when we look at cities which are com- 
^ parable with regard to those two factors, what is the apparent affect 
of school desegregation? 

Now, what we have done is to separate the cities into two groups. 
One is 21 of the 23 largest central-city districts in the country. I am 
sure this will come up as a point of contention because 1 notice in Mr. 
Greenes paper that a great deal of issue was made over this. I an not 
quite sure why because Mr. Pettigrew, as coauthor, understood from 
the very outset ,.Uat our criteria of selection were; and, in fact, the 
set of schools was expanded at Mr. Pettigrew*s suggestion to include 
a slightly larger set of schools which included more Northern 
desegregation experience. This led to moving from the 20 largest to 
the 23 largest central-city districts, to allow inclusion of two cities, 
Denver and San Francisco, which had undergone some degree of 
desegregation. 

Criteria which were used for selecting these districts were all school 
districts which were classified as centrp.l-city school districts by the 
United States Office of Education. We took the first 23 of those school 
districts, eliminated Albuquerque (which in any case makes little dif- 
ference to our results) because it was not one of the lop 50 cities in 
size of city. And we eliminated Wasitington because it is racially 
homogeneous. 
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In addition, we examined the next 46 cities, essentially dividing the 
first 70 cities into two groups. The first set of cities included cities 
which were over about 90,000 in the early years, although they were 
smaller than that in the later years, and then the next set of cities were 
those which were among the first 70, but smaller than that. 

The question then in these two groups of cities, what was the ap- 
parent effect of school desegregation upon loss of whites? 

Now, in the paper, those apparent effects are stated. 

First of all, that there is an additional loss of whites from the central 
city, beyond what would exist in the absence of any blacks in the cen- 
tral city. There is an additional loss of 6.8 percent of whites in the lar- 
gest cities and 4.5 percent of whites in the smaller cities when the city 
is SO percent black. 1 should reemphasize that the proportion of blacks 
in the cities is a surrogate, as a number of these studies and Mr. Green 
mentions as well, for a number of factors which characterize 
something about the age of the city and other matters. 

Now the question is, what additional loss occurs if the city ex- 
periences'a decrease in the index of segregation (which is our measure 
of the degree of desegregation) of two-tenths. This is not a large 
decrease in the sense that full-scale racial balance in most of these ci- 
ties would constitute a decrease of six-tenths to eight-tenths in that 
index. A decrease of two-tenths is predicted for the largest 21 cities 
to bring about an additional loss of 5.5 percent of whites in the largest 
cities and of only l.l percent of whites in the smaller cities. 

Then there is a small effect of the size of the city in addition. The 
end result of this is that in the largest cities there is in the year of 
desegregation, according to our analysis, a significant inr.pact upon the 
loss of whites from the central city which would, in a city which is 50 
percent black, just about double the loss of whites in that city in that 
year. 

This is not the case in the smaller cities; not that there is no pre- 
dicted loss, but the predicted loss is considerably less. The question is, 
however, whether this is a phenomenon which is similar from city to 
city, and it is very clear that it isn't. When we were looking at different 
cities it was clear that, for example, desegregation in Florida was 
metropolitan-wide because the school districts in Florida are county- 
wide districts, and desegregation in Florida also was desegregation in 
systems which were predominantly white. 

Some initial exploratory analysis showed us that both factors — that 
is, the existence of white suburbs outside the central-city district, and 
the proportion of blacks in the city— affected the degree to which 
desegregation brought about a loss of whites, at least according to our 
analysis. 

hi 
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I would like to direct your attention, then, to the results of the anal- 
ysis for the two sets of cities. These results are very similar for the two 
sets of cities but are more pronounced in the largest cities. I will have 
to explain a little bit about how to read these results. 

The results in both of these tables indicate the percentage of whites 
that would be expected to be lost, the percentage decline in whites in 
the central city in the year of desegregation, as a function of two 
things: the proportion of blacks in the central city schools, which is 
what you see along the top line, going from .25 to .75, and the degree 
of between-district segregation which you see along the left, which 
goes from zero to four-tenths. 

What do 1 mean by between-district segregation? Essentially what 
that means is the degree to which there exists predominantly white 
suburbs outside the district which is desegregating, outside the central 
city. Typical values of between-district segregation range between two- 
tenths and six-tenths. For example, in Chicago, .48; New York, .34; 
in Detroit, .57. This was in 1972 which is the last year for which we 
have figures. 

So in typical northern cities, it ranges ordinarily between two- and 
three-tenths, and six-tenths. The proportion black ranges quite widely 
in the cities. In a city such as Tampa, which did carry out desegrega- 
tion, but which had no between-district segregation in the metropolitan 
area because it consisted of two counties which have almost identical 
proportions black and the desegregation was county-wide, in a district 
which has zero between-district segregation and 25 percent black in 
the district, then the experience of these cities over the years 1968 to 
1973 would predict only a 2 percent loss, that there would be only a 
2 precent drop in the proportion of whites in the district. 

That is the upper left-hand figures in the table. On the other hand, 
the other extreme (although this isn't an extreme because, as I said, 
in Detroit the between-district segregation is .57 rather than .4), for 
a between-district segregation of .4 and proportion black of .75 (which 
is in fact what the proportion black is in Detroit), rhen the expected 
percentage of white loss in that year of desegregation would be 30 per- 
cent. 

The same results are evident on the right-hand table for the smaller 
cities, except smaller in magnitude. That is, the same direction of ef- 
fects and the same general character of effects. What this suggests is 
that .the effect is not wholly desegregation in itself, but it is desegrega- 
tion in conjunction with these two other factors, the proportion black 
in the city's schools and the availability of predominantly white subur- 
ban districts. 
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This is desegregation in a system which has a high proportion black 
and in a system in which there are available while suburbs for whites 
to move to. If there are no available white suburbs, then the predicted 
loss is given by the first line. This would be the the situation, for exam- 
ple, in the Florida districts which desegregated, and in a number of 
others in the South because southern school districts tend to be coun- 
ty-wide rather than city-wide or township-wide as they tend more often 
to be in the North. This, 1 think, is an extremely important specifica- 
tion of the results because it indicates the conditions under which, ac- 
cording to at least my analysis, desegregation does have a negative im- 
pact on the degree of contact between, or let me put it differently, 
upon the degree of residence of blacks and whites in the same school 
district. 

Now, the next question that can be addressed is the question 
whether there is a one-time effect or not a one-time effect. And as 
best we can determine, though I said this is a most difficult thing to 
determine because much of the desegregation occurred in 1973, which 
is our last year, or in 1972, which is the next-to-last year, it is a one- 
time loss rather than a continued loss. 

So if we were attempting lo carry out policies which did not 
separate blacks and whites in the sense of leading whites to move into 
the suburbs more than they currently are, then we ask the question, 
what is long-term impact? According to equation one, which is the first 
results I described to you, there is a 3 percent difference in the pro- 
portion black in the central city the first year after desegregation and 
that 3 percent follows all the way through. 

According to the more complete results, ones which I described to 
you just now, showing the effect of the existence of white suburbs and 
the effect of the proportion black in the city, the effect of desegrega- 
tion according to our analysis is more substantial in the sense that the 
proportion black has increased in the first year from .5 to .58, whereas 
without desegregation it is only increased to .51, which is a 7 percent 
difference. 

That 7 percent difference magnifies to a 10 percent difference after 
10 years. The important point is that most of the effect is contained 
in the first year. That's due to the fact that, as far as our analysis can 
tell, the white loss effect. of school desegregation is a I -year effect. It 
may not be, and I think it is very important to determine whether this 
is the case, because if it is not the case, then these figures would show 
a very different set of results, that is, much mor^ extensive long-term 
effects of desegregation. 

I should emphasize one thing else in addition, that these projections 
are figures for a hypothetical city with particular initial proportion 
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black, all white suburbs, and so on. However, if we do look at some 
cities which are not hypothetical and ask a question of what the pre- 
dictions in this case would be for full-scale desegregation in some of 
those cities — for example, Detroit. Last summer in Detroit there was 
a school desegregation case pending. The plaintiffs' plan for school 
desegregation consisted of full-scale racial balance. That was a city iii 
which the degree of segregation was .64, in 1972, and in which the 
between-district segregation wii^s .57 and in which the proportion black 
was .75. y 

Now, in that, under those conditions, the first-year effect is a very 
Overwhelming effect. In other words, under extreme conditions where 
the between-district segregation is very high, as in Detroit, and be 
proportion black in the city is very high, according to these predictions 
in the absence of desegregation, there would be an increase from .75 
to .77 in the proportion, black, which is about the increase Detroit has 
experienced per year over the last few years. ' 

In the presence of full-scale desegregation (which the judge in- 
cidentally, did not rule in favor of), it would have gone from .75 to 
.94 in 1 year. So that the important point about the difference between 
these different conditions is that the effect of desegregation in a cen- 
tral city so far as we can determine from our analysis differs v^ry 
sharply as a function of these two things, as a function of the propor- 
tion black intthe schools of the city which is desegregating, and as a 
function of the difference between the proportion black in the central 
city and suburbs; that is, the availability of white suburbs for one to 
move to. 

Let me draw your attention to one other thing before I close, and 
that is if you look at table 10 it indicates that the degree of impact 
of desegregation, according to our estimates, in different cities is 
strikingly different. 

As Mr. Green and Mr. Pettigrew point out in their paper, it is most 
striking in Memphis and Atlanta. There are two cities which show a 
gain at the time of desegregation. As I point out in the footnote, these 
were two of the cities in which there was annexation at the time of 
desegregation, so it may well be that that appparent gain is a function 
of the annexation. 

But if you notice in many of the other cities, in the other cities there 
are wide variations. That is, variations from 2.6 percent as an esti- 
mated effect of desegregation of two-tenths in Tampa, to 16.7 percent 
in Atlanta, with an average of 5.2 percent. So the variation is really 
quite great, and the variation is a function, as I said, of the histories 
of particular cities, the characteristics of particular cities, and charac- 
teristics of the particular desegregation plan. 
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I would like to conclude by saying that this leads me 'o the following 
conclusion. That the emerging problem with regard to school 
desegregation is the problem of desegregation between central city and 
suburbs. In addition, it leads me to the conclusion that the current 
means by which schools are being desegregated are intensifying that 
problem rather than reducing it. That the emerging problem of school 
desegregation in large cities, I believe, is a problem of metropolitan- 
area residential segregation, black central cities and white suburbs, 
brought about by a loss of whites from central cities. This loss is inten- 
sified by extensive school desegregation in the central cities, but in ci- 
ties with a high proportion of whites and predominantly white suburbs 
it proceeds at a relatively rapid rate with or without desegregation. 

Thank you. 

[The complete paprr toll: "vs.] 

School Desegregation and Loss of Whi^:es 
from Large Central-Csty School Distiricts'^ 

By lames S. Coleman 

The analysis of this paper is directed primarily to the question of the 
effect of school desegregation on loss of white children from large cen- 
tral-city school systems. Before addressing this question, however, I 
will examine briefly trends in racial segregation in the schools within 
the same district, and then segregation of black and white children 
among different school districts. 

Trends in Segregation Witliin Districts 

There are several salient features of the trends in school segregation 
over the country between 1968 and 1972. First is the enc :mous varia- 
tion among regions. In the Southeast, the fa*: of 1^^*70 sav probably 
the single most extensive change in school nrganiz.ition in the history 
of American education. The school districts of ttie region shifted from 
the most segregated in the Nation ro the least. 

In several other regions, there were reductions in segregation less ex- 
tensive than in the Southeast, although the only other changes affect- 
ing ;nany black children were in the Southwest. Throughout the parts* 

• The analysis in this paper is taken from James S. Coleman. Sara D. Kelly, und John 
A. Moore. **Trends in School Segregation. 1968-73." Washington. D.C.: The Urban In- 
stitute, 1975. The data are taken from annual reports by all school districts in the 
country to the Office for Civil Rights of HEW on ihe racial composition of each school 
in the district. 

lOi : 
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of the North where most blacks lived, there was little or no reduction 
in segregation over this period. Table 1 summarizes Inse 
changes — and the absence of changes — for each of the reg'oas. 

As the table shows, there was very little change in segrtj^. tr : in tho 
North and Midwest, during this period of remarkable •jh:; ^^^ in the 
South. 

A second principal feature of the desegregation that occurred during 
this period was that it took place to a much greater extent in small 
districts than in large ones. This was in part because nearly all the 
sma!l districts in which there are many blacks are in the South, where 
nearly all the desegregation look place, but in part because even in the 
South, the desegregation was more pronounced in the smaller districts. 
Table 2 shows well the differential reduction of segregation in this 
period both in the U.S. as a whole and in the Southeast, where 
desegregation was most pronounced. The smaller districts, which out- 
side the Southeast were the least segregated already, showed greatest 
reduction in segregation, while the largest districts, over 100,000 in 
size (of which there are about 20 in the country as a whole) which 
were already the most segregated, showed least reduction in segrega- 
tion. Between 1968 and 1973, of the 22 largest central-city districts, 
only 5 showed a reduction of segregation of more than 0.3 (Memphis, 
Tampa, Atlanta, Denver, and San Francisco), while 6 showed a reduc- 
tion of less than 0.1, and 6 showed slight increases in segregation. (New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Boston). These 
results suggest that segregation is a very different phenomenon in ttie\ 
large cities than in smaller districts, and is much more resistant to 
desegregation policies. 

All of this, however, refers to matters of school desegregation within 
districts. Although nearly all desegregation policy has been limited to 
reassignment of children among schools within a district, the actual 
presence of black and white children in the same school depends not 
only on such assignment within districts, but also upon the presence 
of black and white children in the same districts. Consequently, what 
is necessary to get a more complete view of what has happened over 
this period is to examine changes in segregation between districts as 
well as the segregation within districts. It is to this between-district 
segregation that I now turn. 

Trends In Segregation Between Districts 

At the same time that school desegregation was occurring in many 
school districts of the country, an opposing trend was occurring in the 
segregation of white and black children among school districts. There 
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Table 1*# 

Segregation within school districts in 1968 and 1972 
in the U.S. and each region 



Region 


1968 


1972 


Change 


UTiitcd States 


.63 


.37 


-.26 


New England 


.35 


.33 


-.02 


Middle Atlantic 


.43 


.43 


-.00 


Border 


.48 ' 


,44 


-.04 


Southeast 


.75 


,19 


-.56 


West South Central 


.69 


.48 


-.21 


East North Central 


.58 


.57 


-.01 


West North Central 


.61 


.56 


-.05 


Mountain 


.49 


.25 


-.24 


Pacific 


.56 


.42 


-.14 



* Several regions have been reclassified, because the character of racial segregation has difTered 
within the region. H aii and Alaska have been separated as "outlying" States frc-.n the 
Pacific region; and ihr South Atlantic and East South Central have been combined and 
redivided into Bordev (Delaware. Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky) and Southeast (all 
others in these two r gion.s). In all tabulations, the outlying States. Hawaii and Alaska, are 
dropped, because there is no Mack-whit*e segregation in their schools, and the number of 
blacks in those States is very small, 

#The segregation measure is based on the proportion of whites in the average black child's 
school, standardized for the proportion of whites in the district. 



Table 2 

Segregation within school districts of different sizes 
in 1968 and 1972 in the U.S. and the Southeast 







U.S. 






Southeast 




District Size 


1968 


1972 


Chang 


1968 


1972 


Chang 


100 


.71 


.65 


-.06 


.84 


.44 


-.40 


25-100 


.66 


.39 


'21 


.77 


.28 


-.49 


10-25 


.54 


.22 


-.32 


.70 


.16 


-.54 


5-10 


.59 


.14 


-.45 


.74 


.13 


-.61 


2.5-5 


.56 


.14 


-.45 


.74 


.09 


-.65 


2.5 


.44 


.03 


-.41 


.70 


.04 


-.66 



Table 3 

Segregation between school districts in 1968 and 1972 
in the U.S. and each region 



Region 


1968 


1972 


Climge 


United States 


.32 


.36 


+ .04 


New England 


.25 


.31 


-I-.06 


Middle Atlantic 


.38 


.44 


-I-.06 


Border 


.48 


.48 


.00 


Southeast 


.18 


.22 


-I-.04 


West South Central 


.32 


.37 


-I-.05 


East Norrh Central 




.32 


+ .02 


West North Central 


.35 ' 


.39 


+ .04 


Mountain 


.15 


.17 


+ .02 


Pacific 


.30 


.34 


+ .04 
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was an increase, in nearly every region of the country, in segregation 
between districts. ^ Table 3 shows this, with an increase in segregation 
everywhere except in the Border States. 

The combination of this increase and the reduced segregation within 
districts means that by 1972, the segregation between districts within' 
the region is greater than that within districts in three of the nine re- 
gions, while it was greater in no region in 1968. Thus the form of 
^segregation that arises through residential separation of blacks and 
whites into different districts has increased throughout the country at 
the same time that the form of segregation that exists within districts 
has been reduced. 

The same contrasting changes can be seen for the largest 
metropolitan areas. Although within-district segregation decreased to a 
greater or lesser extent in 16 of the 22 largest central-city districts 
between 1963 and 1972, the segregation between districts in the 
metropolitan areas of these central cities decreased in only one^ the 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, with increases as high as .15 (in 
Atlant:;), .11 (in Houston), and .10 (in Detroit and Dallas). It is, in 
fact, ii-j thise largest metropolitan areas that the segregation between 
districts is increasing most rapidly. Furthermore, this form of segrega- 
tion is one that.is a more, severe segregation, because it constitutes 
greater residential distance between black and white children than ex- 
ists when segregation is among schools within the same district. 

The increase in between-district segregation at the same time that 
there is in some districts reduced segregation within the district raises 
the question about a causal connection between the two: Did 
desegregation within central-city school districts during this period lead 
to a lo.ss of white children from these central-city districts which has 
the result of separating black and white children into separate school 
districts? It is clear that the loss of white children from central-city 
schools was occurring before any desegregation, and occurred in those 
cities where no desegregation occurred as well as in those where it did 
occur. What we want to ask is whether this loss of whites from the 
central-city schools is accelerated when substantial desegregation takes 
place. It is to that question that I now turn. 



* The sejrcgation indices were calculated as in :he preceding section, except that 
school districts rather than schools were taken as the unit of observation. Thus the index 
is based on the average proportion of white children in the average black child's school 
district, .nandardized by the proportion of whites in the region <or later, the 
metropolitan area). 
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The Size of Individual Segregating Responses to 
Desegregation 

It is clear from the preceding sections that there is a segregating 
process occurring through individual movement, primarily of white 
families, from schools and districts in which there is greater integration 
or a greater proportion of blacks, to schools and districts in which 
there is less integration or a smaller proportion of blacks. The con- 
sequences of this, of course, are to partially nullify the effects of 
school desegregation as carried out by various governmental or legal 



mi^tispx)t yet clear is whether desegregation itself induces an in- 
creased movement of whites from the desegregated district. This is a 
difficult but important question to answer, because desegregation in 
particular sc^iool districts is a direct outcome of social policy or legal 
rulings, and it is important to ask whether there are indirect con- 
sequences of desegregation itself which partly nullify it, and if so, what 
the size of this response is under various circumstances.^ 

The question is difficult because casual observation shows that 
desegregation has evoked differing reactions in different cities, and 
because desegregation has taken place in very different settings. For 
example, in many areas of the South, school systems are county-wide, 
encompassing both in city and the surrounding suburbs. Leaving a 
desegregated system in that setting entails leaving the public school 
system itself, or a rather distant move (unless adjacent counties have 
also desegregated, which was a common occurrence in the early 
1970's in the South). This, of course, is more difficult than a move 
to a separate, predominantly white ,suburban school system, which is 
the common pattern in the North. Another variation is in city size, 
which creates nearly a qualitative difference in the character of 
desegregation, for full-scale desegregation in a large city entails mixing' 
student populations that are much more socially distinct and more re- 
sidentially separated than in small cities. 
Additional complications include these: 

a) Most desegregation in this period took place in the South, so that 
except as there was a similar response in those few places in the 
North that did desegregate, the generalization of results to northern 
cities must remain a question. 

' There have been several studies of th'3 effect of school segregation on the loss of 
white children from the desegregating schoc' system. In an attitude survey of parents 
in eight Florida countywide desegregated r;chool districts, one group of authors (Catatdo 
et al., 1975) concluded that when the racial composition of schools is less than 30 per* 
cent black, almost no whites leave; but beyond 30 percent a higher proportion leave, 
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b) There was a general' loss during this time of whites from central 
cities, a loss which preliminary analysis indicates is greater as the 
size of the city is greater, and as the proportion black in the city 
is greater. 

c) The available data show simply the student populations of each 
race for each of the 6 years, 1968-73, so that only changes in stu- 
dent populations are directly measured. This is not exactly the same 
as movement, although something about net movement of a racial 
group out of the district's schools can be inferred from these mea- 
sures of gain or loss.^ 

d) If there is a loss of whites when desegregation occurs, it is not 
clear what the time progression of this loss is. When does it begin? 
Does it continue, and accelerate as the proportion white in the 
schools declines, or is it a one-time response which does not con- 
tinue once the degree of desegregation is constant? Or does it in fact 
reverse itself, with whites returning to the district's schools a year 
or so after they have desegregated? Initial observation of particular 
cities which have fully desegregated suggests that a loss due to 
desegregation begins in the same year that desegregation takes place, 
but its subsequent course is less clear. Using these indications from 
individual cities, we will first attempt to examine the loss of whites 
in the same year that desegregation occurs. 

These difficulties are not overcome simply, but the data are exten- 
sive, showing racial composition of schools over each of the 6 years, 
1968-73.^ The cities to be examined are divided into two groups 



Mercer and Scout in a comprehensive (as yet unpublished) survey Gf white school popu- 
lation changes in California districts between 1966 and 1973 found «io i<!lation between 
population changes and the amount of desegregation undergone i;i the district. Charles 
Clotfelter (197S)« in contrast, shows that desegregation in Mississippi had a significant 
effect on private school enrollment, an effect that increased with increasing proportions 
of blacks 'n the schools. Reynolds Farley (1975) used the same OCR data used in our 
analysis^ but only up to 1972. He found no relation of school integration to white popu- 
lation loss for 125 cities with 100^000 or more population and at least 3 percent blacks, 
and also for the largest northern and southern cities. His methods differ, however, from 
our own in several respects, particularly in our year-by-year examination contrasted to 
his 5-vear examination. 

Fertility changes among whites also affect the change in numbers of white children 
ia the schools. Fertility of whites in the years preceding this period was declining, which 
Ichd^ to a general decline in white student populations. This affects the constant term 
in the regression equations, but not the indicated effects of desegregation, unless the 
decline in white fertility was by some chance greater in those cities that desegregated. 
The covariance analysis even controls for that possibility (see p. 71 of James S. 
Coleman, Sara D. Kelly, and John A. Moore, ''Trends in School Segregation, 
1968-1973," Washington, D.C.: The Urban Institute, 1975). 

* Schools are not identified each year in a way that makes possible tracing changes 
in individual schools. 
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because of the indications that response to desegregation differs cotu 
siderably in very large cities from the response in smaller ones: (1)7 
of the 23 largest districts in the country classified as centr.^i icy 
districts;* (2) 46 of the next 47 largest central-city districts.® 

These cities are divided into two groups because the re>,Ki^ 
desegregation appear'^, as indicated above, different in the Ir gesi citl;;s 
from smaller ones. In analyzing the question of how loss of white sti> 
derits is related to desegregation, we will first examine ♦he loss that is 
related to reduction in segregation in the same year. The measure of 
segregation used is the standardized measure presented in earlier 
sections.^ 

In this analy.sis, all years are taken together (that is, Ar^ in 1968-69 
is related to change in whites in 1968-69, ^r^i in 1969-70 is related 
to change in whites in 1969-70, etc.) in an equation as follows: 
(4) . w,.i / w,.i hi Arf.M -f Pbt-i + ^t-i 

where: 

Wt is the number of white students in year ( 
rt is the standardized measure of segregation in year / 
PftM is the proportion black in the system in year /-I 
Nt.i is the number of students in the system in year t-\ 
The analysis is carried out for / - 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973. 
They are taken together to obtain an average effect over the 5 years, 
because among the 22 cities, massive desegregation in any one year 
in one city can distort results for that year. The two additional varia- 
bles of proportion black in the system and number of students are in- 
cluded because these variables appear to be related to loss of whites 
from the system independently of the change in segregation. 

* Washington, D.C.. which ha.s only aboul 3 percent while, is excluded because it is 
already racially homogeneous. Albuquerque, the 22nd largest central-city di.strict, was 
excluded because the city of Albuquerque is not among the first 50 in population. Size 
of central-city district corresponds reasonably well to size of city, but there are some 
discrepancies. This set of districts included 19 of the largest 21 cities in the country by 
the 1970 census (excluding only San Antonio and Phoenix). In addition, it includes 
Denver (the 25th largest), Atlanta (the 27th largest), and Tampa (the 50th largest). The 
latter is a county-wide school district, which accounts for the large district size relative 
to city si/e. In preliminary analyses, only the largest 20 central-city districts were in- 
cluded, excluding Denver and San Francisco. However, because Denver and San Fran- 
cisco were two of the few northern cities to undergo extensive desegregation during the 
period 1968-73. they have been included. 

" Richmond. Va., which annexed some suburban districts in the same year it un- 
derwent extensive desegregation, was excluded. It was not possible to tell from 
Richmond the exact size of white loss from the original district, although the loss in 
yiars subsequent to the annexation shows that it was .substantial. Memphis also had an- 
nexation, but its size was affected only slightly, so it was not excluded. 

' It seems likely that ihe tendency of white families to leave the system is related not 
to a change in the "index of segregation." but to a chang;: in the proportion of blacks 
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Note that the independent variable measuring change in segregation, 
^''f.Mt is just that. It is not a measure of a particular form of change 
in segregation, such as busing, or even of a desegregation policy. 
Change in r can occur through individual movement of black or white 
students; and certainly the slight upward movement of segregation (as 
measured by r) in some northern cities is just that. However, these in- 
dividual movements make only small differences in r over any year. 
Large negative values for Ar are due to desegregation policies in- 
stituted in that city. Although the term "desegregation" to a civil rights 
lawyer may mean only the move to full racial balance in all schools, 
it is important to remembier that the desegregation variable used in this 
analysis refers to a reduction of any size in the index of segregation. 

The results of the analysis are presented in table 4. The table 
presents the coefHcients to the above equation for the largest 21 cen- 
tral-city systems and the next 46, along with standard errors of the 
coefficients and amount of variance accounted for. To gain some sense 
of the magnitude of the effects represented by these coefficients, we 
can express what the expected yearly rates of loss of white students 
would be in various circumstances. It is important to remember that 
these are average effects, which differ from city to city, as will become 
apparent in subsequent analysis. 

1. For a city v/kh the average number of students, with no blacks 
and no reducvu^n in segregation, the expected loss per year is: 

a) Largest 7 \ \ (gain of) 0.9 percent of whites present at beginning 
of year (average number of students is 169,000) 

b) Next 46: 1.2 percent of whites present at beginning of year 
(average number of students is 58,000) . 

2. Additional expected loss if the city is 50 percent black: 

a) Largest 21: 6.8 percent of whites present at beginning of year 

b) Next 46: 4.5 percent of whites present at beginning of y.ar 

3. Additional expected loss if the city experiences a decrease of .2 
in the ind ex of segregation in that year:* 

in their child's school. Thus a change in the unstandardized measure of earlier sections. 
Jjj (the proportion of black children in the average >vhite child's school), should be more 
directly related to the loss of whites than is ro- However, the unstandardized measure 
is affected by the number of white children in the system, and thus any analysis includ- 
ing it must relate the change in in the previous year to the loss of whites in a given 
year. A discussion in appendix 3, however, indicates how one might use the change in 
Ju as a determinant of loss of whites in the same year. The relation between the size 
of a change in and the corresponding change in depends on the proportion of 
blacks in the system. When it is .5. which is about average for the largest 22 central- 
city districts, then the change in is twice the change in (since = (pj — 
). It is because both the numerator and denominator of the formula for are affected 
by loss of whites to the system that in a givew year is approximately independent of 
loss of whites in that year. 

• A decrease of .2 in ihe index of segregation is approximately equal to an increase 
of 10 percent in the black schoolmates of the average white in the system if the propor- 
tion is .50. 
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Table 4 



Equation / 



aR 

Prop, black 
n N 

Constant 
R' 

Number of 
Observations 



ReRression Coefficients for Analyses of 
White Student Loss to Central Cities 

Largest 21 



Next 46 



.219 (.062) 
-.133 (.023) 
.000 (.008) 
.013 
.29 

(105) 

IncludinK Interdistrict segregation In SMSA, and interaction 
of desegregation with South: 



.056 (.026) 
^.090 (.014) 
..042 (.010) 

.452 
.26 



Equation 2 



aR 

Prop, blactc 
n N 

R SMSA 
AR X S 
Constant 
R' 



.199 (.156) 
..044 (.039) 

.066 (.008) 
..165 (.050) 

.143 (.170) 
-.059 
.36 

Including interactions of desegregation with proportion 
blacl( and Interdistrict segregation, and also including South 
as a dummy variable: 



..148 (.137) 
..035 (.016) 
..041 (.010) 
..110 (.021) 

.242 (.137) 

.4 
.35 



Equation J — 

~ ..45')(.I«4) -.349 (.151) 

n,,,n,7, ..026 (.019) 

Prop, black .051 (.0J7) niQ^nnq> 

.00.^ (.006) -0^^ 

RSMSA 

mim) .244 (.145) 

ARxSoLlh .14«(.UK) ,11(215) 

.R . Prop, black ' ^ (^^O^) ' ' ' ' 

South -OO^'"'") ^ 
Constant '^^^ 
R' 



.60 



.414 
.40 



1 0 
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4) Largest 21: 5.5 percent of whites at beginning of year 
b) Next 46: 1. 1 percent of whites at beginning of year 
4. Additional expected loss if a city was twice its size: 

a) Largest 21:0 percent of whites present at beginning of year 

b) Next 46: 2.9 percent of whites present at beginning of year 
Taking the first three losses together, the expected loss of whites 

from a city system with 50 percent blacks would be: 
For the largest 2!: 
with reduction of .2 in segregation: (-)0.9% -f 6.8% + 5.6% = 
11.5% 

with no change in segregation: {-)0.9% -f 6.8% = 5.9% 
For the next 46: 

with reduction of .2. in segregation: 1.2% + 4.5%+ 1.1% = 6.8% 
with no change in segregation: 1.2% -i- 4.5% - 5.7% 

These results suggest that the impact of desegregation is quite large 
for the largest 21 districts, of the same order of magnitude as other 
effects; but that for the next 48 cities, the impact is much less, con- 
siderably smaller than that due to other factors. (The average loss of 
whites per year in the largest 21 cities was 5.6 percent of those present 
at the beginning of the year, and in the next 46, 3.7 percent.) It should 
be remembered also that this is an effect for the year of desegregation 
only; we do not yet know about subsequent effects. 

But how does a decrease of .2 in the segregation index compare to 
the actual declines that occurred in segregation in these cities in any 
single year? One way to get a sense of this is, as stated earlier, from 
the fact that in a city with .5 blacks in the schools, an increase of 10 
percent blacks in the average white child's school is equivalent to a 
decrease of .2 in the segregation measure. To give another .sense of 
the magnitude of a change of .20, the cities among the 21 largest dis- 
tricts are listed in table 5 in which a reduction in r,egregation of .10 
or more occurred in any single year, together with the year it oc- 
curred. 

Eight of the 21 cities underwent a reduction in segregation of .1 or 
more in any single year, and 3, a reduction of .2 or more (and 7 of 
them underwent a reduction of .2 or more over the total period 
1968-73). Among the next 46, 13 underwent a reduction of .2 or 
more over the whole period, and 10 of these a reduction of .4 or 
more. Many cities, of course, underwent no desegregation at all, and 
their segregation indices remained approximately constant, or in- 
creased. 

A next step which can be taktn (or twc steps at once) is to attempt 
to consider two more factom which differ among cities which have ex- 
perienced desegregation, factors which may affect the rate of loss of 
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Table 5 



Reduction in 

Year segregation 



Houston 


69-70 


Dallas 


70-71 


Memphis 


72-73 


Tampa 


70-71 


Indianapolis 


72-73 


Atlanta 


69-70 




72-73 


Denver 


68-69 


San Francisco 


70-71 
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City 



Table 

Estimated increase in loss 
a function of 50% black 
and between-district 



6 

of whites in 1 year as 
in city school districts 
segregation of .4 



Heiween-disirici 

50% black segregation of -4 

Largest 2! i-i'^^ 6.6% 

Next 46 1.7% 4.4% 



Table 7 



Iktween-district Largest 2! ^<^x/ 

seereaation proportion black proportion black 

' ^ S(i .75 .25 .5 .7 



0 7 10 1/ 3 6 9 



.25 


.5U 


.75 


2 


!0 


17' 


9 


16 


24 


15 


33 


30 



2 9 16 24 8 11 15 

.4 15 23 30 14 17 20 

V ,1. 
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whites. One is location in the South or North. This factor we do not 
expect to affect the general loss of whites, but only their loss when 
desegregation occurs. Thus we can ask what is the effect of desegrega- 
tion of .2 for southern cities, and what is the effect for northern cities? 
Second, cities differ in the degree to which a suburban alternative is 
available. Some cities, either because the school district encompasses 
all or most of the metropolitan area, or because the rest of the 
metropolitan area is about the same racial composition as the central 
city, have no such available havens. Thus we can ask how the loss of 
whites is affected by the racial disparity between city and suburbs, or 
what we have called in an earlier section, the between-district segrega- 
tion. 

A regression equation which includes these two variables gives 
results as indicated in table 4, which allow the following estimated in- 
crease in loss of whites in 1 year as a function of reduction of .2 in 
index of segregation: for the largest 21 1 in the South, 6.8 percent, and 
in the North, 4.0 percent; for the next 46, in the South, 1.9 percent.® 

These results show that indeed there has been a greater loss of 
whites when desegregation has taken place in large southern cities than 
when it has taken place in large northern cities, with the estimate 
nearly twice for the southern cities what it is for northern ones. For 
the smaller cities, there is a smaller loss for the southern cities though 
no effect can be estimated for the North in these smaller cities. 

For this analysis with the two additional variables, we can also ask 
what differences in loss of whites are associated with a difference 
between 0 and 50 percent black in the city schools and a difference 
between 0 between-district segregation and .4 between-district segrega- 
tion. The estimates in table 6 show that the loss which was earlier seen 
as resulting from the proportion black in the city can in fact in con- 
siderable part be accounted for by the between-district segregation, 
which is a function of the difference between proportion black in the 
city and that in the suburbs. Thus the frequent observation that the 
loss of whites from central-city school systems depends on the ex- 
istence of suburban systems with high proportions of whites is certainly 
confirmed by these data. Note, however, that this is a generally greater 
loss of whites under such conditions, not related to the period of 
desegregation. The question of whether there is additional loss at the 
time of desegregation can be answered by a further analysis, to which 
we now turn. 

In this analysis, we include not only the possibilities that have al- 
ready been examined, hut tViree others as well: 

* No reliable estimao/r for the North can be made since the correlation between Ar 
and Arjc South is .983 (i.e.. nearly all changes in segregation occurcd in the South in 
these 46 cities). See note 10 for further dis>^ussion. 
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(a) The possibility that there is a generally different loss rate of 
whites from central cities in the South than in the North, in the 
absence of desegregation 

(b) the possibility that desegregation produces different rates of loss 
when the proportion black in the city differs (interaction between 
proportion black and chjinge in segregation) 

(c) the possibility that desegregation produces different rates of loss 
when the interdistrict segregation differs 

The estimates of these effects can best be expressed as the total esti- 
mated loss rates under different illustrative conditions.*® We will con- 
sider what the loss rates would be for the average-size district in the 
South for each group of cities where the reduction in segregation is 
.2» as in earlier illustrations. Estimates are given for various combina- 
tions of proportion black in the central-city district, ranging from .25 
to .75 and between-district segregation ranging from 0 to .4. Table 7 
shows the estimated loss rates under these various illustrative condi- 
tions. 

These estimates are for a city in the South. In the North the losses 
at the time of reduction in segregation are estimated to be 3.0 percent 
less in the largest 21 cities, with no reliable estimate possible in the 
next 46. However, it should be recalled that more desegregation took 
place in the South, so that the estimates are less reliable for northern 
cities. It should also be noted that some combinations of proportion 
black and between-district segregation are impossible or quite unlikely, 
such as .25 proportion black and .4 between-district segref,ation, or 
.75 black and 0 between-district segregation. 

The most striking from these illustrative estimates are two effects. 
One is the large increase in the effect of desegregation on rate of white 
loss as the proportion black in the district increases. This effect exists 
in both sizes of cities, though it is more pronounced in the largest 21. 
There is a similarly large increase in the effect of desegregation on 
.white loss if there are suburban alternatives, as measured by a high 
value for between-district segregation. In this case, the estimated aug- 
mentation effect is high both for the smaller cities and for the large 
ones. 

The analysis above does not, however, answer certain other 
questions, such as the losses of whiles in subsequent years. To examine 
this question, we can slightly modify equation (4), and examine the 
loss in a given year as a function of the desegregation not only in that 
year, but in preceding years: 

-Wt.i / = a + Z?,, Ar,,M + hi2 Ar^.^^.j + Z?2 AV bti In N {5) 

The individual coefficients from table 4 if interpreted alone without combining both 
the interaction terms and the main effects are nr\ meaningful. Thus the negative sign 
on the coefficient for Ar is not itself intcrprotable. without the compensating positive 
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and two more equations, including respectively Ar,.2,t.3 , ^13 Ar,.2.t. 
3 + /?i4 Ar^,3,^^ , and bi^ A/Vj^^g + /^u Ar^.j,,^ + b^, Ar,^,,.5 . 
The last of the equations, which examines effects of desegregation over 
the preceding 5 years, is the most complete, but gives the least accu- 
rate estimates, since it is based only on the loss in 1972-73, and in- 
cludes only 21 observations. Thus, only the first four equations will be 
used and only the first three coefficients, for which there are multiple 
estimates, will be calculated by averaging over the equations. These 
results will giv? an indication of the time pattern of white loss follow- 
ing desegregation." The indication must be preliminary, because ask- 
ing as detailed a question as this of data which consist of a limited 
number of desegregation experiences, some of which occurred only in 
1971-72 or 1972-73, cannot provide a conclusive answer. Neverthe- 
less, it is useful to attempt to obtain even a preliminary answer to the 
question. Table 8 shows for successively greater numbers of terms, up 
to three, the estimates for coefficients. When these coefficients are 
averaged as described earlier to attempt to estimate the succeeding ef- 
fects of integration, the results are not very satisfactory, nor even 
highly consistent, except for the first term (the year in which integra- 
tion took place). The second year shows essentially no effect while the 
third year shows an improbably large positive effect.*^ Thus, this at- 
tempt must be regarded as unsuccessful for statistical reasons 
(probably the particular years of desegregation associated with esti- 
mates for particular lags). The most that can be 3aid is that there is 

coefTicicnt of Arjc proportion black. Even so, particular combinations of values for the 
variables would show resuli*^ that would seem unlikely an their face (for exatpplc, in- 
tegration at very low proportions black apparenliiy bringing about a small gain in propor- 
tion of whites in city schools, rather than a loss, or increased proportion black ap- 
parently bringing about a small gatti as well). This is probably due to misspecification 
of the equation— for example, some nonlinearity in effect of proportion bluck, not al- 
lowed by the equation as specified, or tn a tendency of two highly correlated variables 
to have coefficients that polarize, due to minor sampling fluctuations. (See ''Instabilities 
of Regression Estimates Relating Air Pollution to Mortality/' Gary C. McDonald and 
Richard C. Schwing, Technometrics, Vol. IS, No. 3, Aug. 1973.) Finally, there is the 
fact that some coefficients would give meaningless values of rate of loss (e.g., over 100) 
percent for extreme values of the independent variables (e.gj, Ar ^ I and the proportion 
black ^ 1.0). This is due to a deliberate misspecification of the equation. The ap- 
propriate dependent variable would have been logarithm of (whites in year t/whites in 
year /-I), rather than (whites in t-whites in (-!)/( whites in (-1). The latter was used 
because it gives almost the same results as the former, and the coefficients are more 
directly expressible as additions to a given rate of loss. 

The possible indirect accelerating effects of desegregation on white loss through its 
effect on increasing the proportion black [pt in equation (S)] is not reflected in the 
coefficients through bi%. That effect can be calculated to determine^ for example^ the 
effect in year 2 through Ar(j.| in Ap* and then the product bf Ap^. 

" One reason for suspecting estimates of Ar,.j is that they are heavily dependent on 
changes in segregation that took piace in 1971-72, and among the 21 cities, there were 
no large changes during that year. 
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no evidence for a return to city schools in the second or third year 
after desegregation nor any strong evidence for a delayed loss in the 
second and third years after desegregation. (There is, however, an in- 
direct effect in subsequent years through the increase in proportion 

black that occurs during the first year.) 

There is another more stringent test of segregating effects of school 
desegregation than those we have examined so far. Each city— with its 
own particular housing patterns, suburban configurations, crime levels, 
distribution of racial prejudices, industrial growth or decline, and other 
factors— has rates of white loss that are specific to it. A rough test of 
this sort can be carried out for the largest cities by using the white 
student loss that occurred in each city in 1968-69, before much 
desegregation occurred in any of these cities (except for Denver), and 
observing what occurred from 1969 to 1973. For the 12 districts of 
the 22 which did not experience a reduction of at least 0.1 in segrega- 
tion over the period 1968-73 (and on the average experienced no 
change at all), loss of white students expected between 1969 and 
1973, based on their 1968-69 losses, was 17 percent of the white stu- 
dents present in 1969. The actual loss during this period was 20 per- 
cent, only slightly greater than expected. For the 10 districts which did 
experience desegregation of 0.1 or more, their expected loss between 
1969 and 1973, based on the 1968-69 before desegregation losses, was 
only 10 percent. But their actual 1969-73 losses averaged 26 percent 
of the white students present in 1969. Table 9 shows these figures for 
each city separately. 

A h.ore careful statistical examination of this sort may be made by 
introducing into the regression equation a dummy variable for each 
city. Since in equation (4) there are five observations for each city, 
the degrees of freedom in the equation are 5w - m - 3. 

This analysis makes a somewhat different comparison than the previ- 
ous ones. In those analyses, districts which have desegregated are com- 
pared with those that have not, to discover the effect of desegregation 
on loss of white students to the system. In this analysis, by contrast, 
we compare districts that have desegregated with their own expected 
rates of loss in the absence of desegregation, to discover any additional 
loss of whites due to desegregation. This is obviously a much rraore 
stringent test because it controls for the general characteristics of each 
city. The equations used in the analysis include proportion black, 
logarithm of number of students, and between-district segregation, with 
the addition of a dummy variable for each city. The results of the anal- 
ysis give coefficients for Ar of .262 ( 057) for the largest 21 city dis- 
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Table 8 

Further Analysis Results (Equations include pro- 
portion black and interdistrict segregation) 



Large 21 



Years of 










desegregation 


t 








69-73 


.320 (.060) 






.35 


70-73 


.330 (.069) 


.009 (.080) 




.35 


71-73 


.279 (.065) 


-.035 (.078) 


-.022 (.075) 


.43 


72-73 


.603 (.096) 


-.082 (.068) 


-.048 (.070) 


.71 


Next 46 










69-73 


.089 (.025) 






.34 


70-73 


.076 (.026) 


.034 (.026) 




.31 


71-73 


.102 (.032) 


.024 (.025) 


-.024 (.027) 


.42 


72-73 


.130 (.050) 


.051 (.033) 


-.045 (.029) 


.40 



Estimated added losses of whites due to desegregation in first year of desegregation, in 
second year, and third year, assuming reduction of .2 in segregation index.* 

F/rsf Second Third 

year year 

21 7.7% 0.7% (gain) .07% (gain) 

Next 46 2.0% 0.7% .07% (gain) 

•Unweighted averages of above estimates were used because standard errors were nearly 
alike. 
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Table 9 



Reduction in Segregation J968-1973, Expected and Actual Loss of White 
Students 1969-1973, 22 Largest Central City Districts 



Proportion of Whites Present 
in 1969 Lost by 1973 



District 



Reduction in 


Expected (based on 


Actual 


Segregation 


city's l9b$-69 loss*) 


( + ) .03 


.12 


.16 


.07 


.10 


.21 


( + ) .02 


.16 


.25 


( + ) .08 


.13 


.13 


.04 


,33 


.30 


.17 


.19 


.29 


.02 


.09 


.17 


.22 


.06 


.25 


( + ) .02 


.22 


.12 


.04 


.36 


.42 


.62 


( + ) .10 


.37 


.03 


.07 


.16 


.12 


.00 


.08 


.cn 


.05 


.12 


.74 


( + ) .09 


(+) .n 


( + ) .03 


.17 


.25 


.15 


.13 


* .38 


.28 


.10 


.24 


( + ) .03 


.11 


.14 


.37 


.27 


.59 


.38 


.09 


.19 


.31 


.39 


.33 



1. New York 

2. Los Angeles 

3. Chicago 

4. Philadelphia 

5. Detroit 

6. Houston 

7. Baltimore 

8. Dallas* • 

9. Cleveland 

10. Washington 

11. Memphis* • 

12. Milwaukee 

13. San Diego** 

14. Columbus, Ohio 

15. Tampa** 

16. St. Louis 

17. New Orleans** 

18. Indianapolis** 

19. Boston 

20. Atlanta** 

21. Denver** 

22. baii Francisco** 



Average for 12 cities whicii h«d 
less than 0.! reduction in scgregatiuii 

**Avcrage for 10 cities which had 0.1 
or more reduction in segregation 



.16 



.10 



.20 
.26 



•Expected i()ss equals 1 - ( 1-x)*. where x equals the proportion white students lost in 1968-69 
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tricts, and .098 (.025) for the smaller cities." These coefficients cor- 
respond closely to those found in earlier equations, indicating that the 
estimate of the average additional loss rate during desegregation is a 
stable one, and not due to uncontrolled characteristics of the cities. 

Finally, it is possible to carry out a full analysis of covariance, in 
which we can not only control for the characteristics of the individual 
cities, but also estimate the loss rate under desegregation for each city 
which underwent substantial desegregation. These estimates are 
probably as close as we can obtain to the actual effects of desegrega- 
tion on white loss in the year of desegregation. They show that the 
estimated white loss does vary considerably from city to city, and that 
the average loss rate specified earlier obscures very different loss rates 
in different cities. Table 10 shows the estimated loss rate in the year 
of desegregation if Ar were .2, for all cities listed earlier which un- 
derwent desegregation of .1 or more in a single year. These rates must 
still be regarded as only estimates because there are other things vary- 
ing concurrently with desegregation. For three of these, proportion 
black, between-district segregation, and size of district, the equation 
has controlled the general effects; but the specific effects of each of 
these variables (as well as others) may differ from city to city. 
Nevertheless, these figures do indicate where the losses due to segrega- 
tion are especially great, and where they are small. 

Now that we have some sense of the magnitude of the losses of 
whites in the year in which desegregation occurs, and how that mag- 
nitude varies among different cities, it is useful to ask just how much 
difference tnis makes in the long run in the city\s population composi- 
tion. For insofar as we can determine, the effect of desegregation is 
a one-time effect. The present data give no good evidence that there 
is a continuing increased loss of whites from city schools after 
desegregation has taken place. On the other hand, there are secondary 
impacts of the initial loss: it increases the proportion of blacks in the 
schools, which itself increases the rate of loss. And it increases the ra- 
cial disparity between suburbs and city, also increa.sing the rate of loss. 
Yet these are second-order effects and their overall impact is not 
clear. 

One way of gaining a sense of the difference that sharp desegrega- 
tion makes in the racial composition of a city in subsequent years is 

/?* in Ihcse equations arc .65 and .60 respeclivcly. 

This analysis is carried out by an equation with Ar (change in segregation), dummy 
variables for each city, and interactions between the city dummy variable and dr. The 
coefficient for each city is the same as the sum of the coefficients for Ar and the interac- 
tion term. 
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Table 10 



Estimiited Additional Loss of 
White Students in Specified Cities 



(Loss during desegregation in cities which had a 
r in one year of -.1, beyond general loss of whites 
in those cities. Desegregation assumed is r = -.21) 



Estimated loss as a percent 
of students present 



City 


at beginning of year 


Houston 

Dallas 

Memphis 

Tampa 

Indianapolis 

Atlanta 

Denver 

San Francisco 


(gain) 9.1% 
7.9 
15.6 
2.6 
6.7 
16.7 

(gain) 4.0 
5.1 

1 


Average 


5.2 



NOTlTPTSi^or Reynolds Farley (personal communication 10 September. 975) has 
s-nted out to us that Houston. Dallas, Memphis, 3nd Denver annexed substantial amounts 
of territory ^u-ne the period 1970-73, so that the losses for those cities may be 
underestimated due to mi 'undetermined number of white children added through 
annexation. Thus the apparent gains to. Ho.iston and Denver may well be due to annexation. 
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to consider a hypothetical city with particular characteristics, and 
apply the coefficients of the equations to the changing population 
composition of the city, year by year, under two conditions: with sharp 
desegregation in the first year, and without any change in segregation. 

We will do this with two of the equations for the large cities: the 
simple equation including only Ar, proportion black, and logarithm of 
student population (equation 1 in table 4); and the most complex 
equation, including three interaction terms (equation 3 in table 4). 

Assumed characteristics of the district in year 0: 

1. Proportion black = 0.50 

2. Proportion white — 0.50 

3. Average size student body for the largest 21 (169,000) 

*4. Suburban ring equal in size to central city, and ail white (this 
means that initial between-district segregation for SMSA is .33). 
*5. Located in North. 

*6. No overall change in student populations in SMSA; white losses 

from central city appear in suburbs. 

*7. No movement of blacks to suburbs. 
(Starred items are relevant only to equation 3 in table 4.) 

The population compositions of the cities will be projected under 
two assumptions: first, that there is no change in segregation (Ar= 0); 
and second, that in year 0, theie is a drop of .4 in r. This would not 
be total desegregation in most large cities (see, for example, table 3), 
but it would reduce the segregation by about half, and in some cases 
more, and be very substantial desegregation. 

Equation 1, including oniy Ar, proportion black, and logarithm of 
size, certainly does not include all the ways in which desegregation can 
have an impact on white student loss. On the other hand, equation 3 
may overstate the initial loss upon desegregation through the mag- 
nitude of the interaction terms and may understaie the losses after 
desegregation. As noted in table 1 1 , the two equations show, however, 
something about the range of effects that might be expected for a city 
with these characteristics. 

We should emphasize that these projections are not intended ais pre- 
dictions for any city. They are intended rather to give t\ better perspec- 
tive on what these equations imply for the impact of desegregation cn 
the city*s population composition. 

The equations give considerably different projections, but perhaps 
the most important point is that the impact of desegregation, as a one- 
time impact, matters less in the overall population composition of the 
central city than does the continuing loss of whites with or without 
desegregation. According to equation 3 from table 4, there would be 
a 10 percent difference in the proportion black in the city at the end 
of 10 years due to desegregation; but even without desegregation, the 
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Table 11 
Predicted Portion Black in Year 



Year 0 I 



IC 



Equation I 

*ga..'!,rf.4)" .5 .^4 .S6 .58 .60 .6. .63 65 67 .69 .70 

without dese- 
gregation 

Equation 3 



.5 



.51 .53 .55 .56 .58 .60 .61 .63 .65 .67 



^titrr^' -5 

'^trS.ior .3 .M -n .54 .55 .56 .58 .5. .6. .63 .65 



Table 12 



without desegregation 



While schaohmtcs ShiCk scbtKilnuitcs 

for avenigc bLick for inrrugc butck 



Year 0 



with desegregation -30 



10 



Year iO Vcar 0 Year 10 



Equation I 

xn 18 '^^ 

with desegregation -^^ ■ o3 

without desegregation 10 
Equation 3 



15 .15 08 

.07 -05 .04 
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proportion would have increased from .5 to .65. And according to 
equation 1 from table 4, the difference due to desegregation would be 
only 3 percent at the end of the 10 years, but with about the same 
general increase in proportion black. 

It is useful also to see the projected proportion of white schoolmates 
for the average black child under these conditions, and the proportion 
of black schoolmates for the average white in the metropolitan area. 
These are given in table 12, assuming an initial segregation of .8, 
reduced to .4 under desegregation. These projections show that under 
all conditions, there i.s an extensive decline in interracial contact over 
the 10 years. The interracial contact under desegregation is projected 
to remain higher after 10 years than it was in year 0 under no 
desegregation; but the projected erosion is great, and especially so 
under desegregation. Most of the intended benefits of desegregation 
will have been lost at the end of 10 years— in part to the loss of white 
students upon desegregation, but due even more to the general loss of 
white students from city schools, with or without desegregation. 
Nothing here can be said, cf cr)»rse, ibout the quality of interracial 
contact in the two <;ituat!ons. 

It is important again to emphasize that these are projections for a 
hypothetical city with the given characteristics; as is evident in the 
earlier analysis, the estimated impact of changes in segregation differs 
from city to city, and in some cities is estimated to be absent. 

Altogether, these projections emphasize what data from earlier pro- 
jections have shown: that the emerging patterns of segregation are 
those between large cities which are becoming increasingly black, and 
everywhere else, which is becoming increasingly white. Desegregation 
in central cities hastens this process of residential segregation but not 
by a great deal under the conditions specified in the example. It pro- 
vides a temporary, but fast eroding, increase in interracial cont.^ct 
among children within the central city. In districts with certain charac- 
teristics, however (such as about 75 percent black and about .4 
between-district segregation, as in Detroit, Baltimore, Philadelphia, or 
Chicago), the impact of full-scale desegregation would be very large, 
moving the city's schools to nearly all black in a single year. What 
would happen in a particular city is unknown; the point here is that 
the white loss depends very much on the extent of desegregation, the 
proportion black in the central city and the black-white differential 
between central city and suburb. 

Altogether then, what does this analysis of effects of desegregation 
in cities indicate? Several results can be specified w'ith aume assurance: 

" See cstimalcs on page 65 ^.f James S. Coleman. Sara D Kelly, and John A. Moore. 
••Trends in Ji'-hool Segregation. 1968-73." Washington. D. C: The Urban Institute. 
1975. 
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1. In the large cities (among the largest 22 central-city school dis- 
tricts) there is a sizable loss of whites when desegregation takes 
place. 

2. There is a loss, but less than half as large, from small cities. These 
differences due to city size continue to hold when the reduced op- 
portunity of white flight into surrounding F.chooi districts in the 
smaller cities is taken into account. 

3. The estimated loss is less in northern cities which have undergone 
desegregation than in southern ones. 

4. In addition to effects of desegregation on white loss, both the. ab- 
solute proportion of blacks in the central city and their proportion 
relative to those in the surrounding metropolitan are?s have strong 
effects on loss of whites from the central-city district. 

5. Apart from their general effect on white loss, a high absolute pro- 
portion of blacks in the central city and a high difference in racial 
composition between the central-city district and the remaining 
metropolitan area both intensify the effects of desegregation on rates 
ot white loss. 

6. When general rates of white loss for individual cities are taken 
into account, the desegregation effects still hold to about the same 
degree as estimated from comparisons among cities. 

7. No conclusive results have been obtained concerning the direct 
effect of desegregation in subsequent years after the firpt. The in- 
direct effect, however, through increasing the proportion black in 
the city and the segregation between the city district and suburban 
ones, is to accelerate the loss of whites. 

8. The effect of desegregation on white loss has been widely dif- 
ferent among different cities where desegregation has taken place. 

9. Because, insofar as we can estimate, the loss of whites upon 
desegregation is a one-time loss, the long-term impact of desegrega- 
tion is considerably less than that of other continuing factors. The 
continuing white losses produce an extensive erosion of the interra- 
cial contact that desegregation of city schools brings about. 

All this leads to general conclusions consistent with those from earli- 
er sections of this examination: that the emerging problem with regard 
to school desegregation 'is the problem of segregation between central 
city and suburbs; and in addition, that current means by which schools 
are being desegregated are intensifying that problem, rather than 
reducing it. The emerging problem of school segregation in large cities 
is a problem of metropolitan area residential segregation, black central 
cities and white suburbs, brought about by a loss of whites from the 
central cities. This loss is intensified by extensive school desegregation 
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in those central cities, but in cities with high proportions of blacks and 
predominantly white suburb^^ it proceeds at a relatively rapid rate with 
or without desegregation. 
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Chairm*n Flemming. Thank you very much, Dr. Coleman. 

We ar- now very happy to have the opportunity of listening to a 
presentation by Dr. Robert L. Green, who is Dean of the College of 
Urban Development at Michigan State University. Dr. Green. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREEN, DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 
OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Dr. Gr-^en. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to vhank Tom Pettigrew of Harvard University very much for 
working with me in developing the presentation. He could not be here 
today. Also assisting me in the preparation were three of my col- 
leagues from Michigan State University: Robert Griffore, a doctoral 
student in the College of Education; John Schweitzer, associate profes- 
sor in the College of Urban Development; and Joseph Wisenbaker. in- 
structor in the College of Urban Development. 

In the past year James S. Coleman of the University of Chicago has 
made a nvimber oi stateir.ents opposing the use of court-ordered busing 
to promote desegregation of public schools. Indeed, he has taken the 
position that such desegregation attempts may. in fact, simply exacer- 
bate the situation by encouraging the departure of white families from 
central cities to suburban areas. He has even stated that the courts 
may be the very worst instrument for social change. While we find 
ourselves philosophically opposed to such a set of po.sitions, we join 
with Voltaire in supporting Professor Coleman's right to not only hold 
to such beliefs but li> make them public as well. 

Our primary opposition to such public statements rests with Profes- 
sor Coleman's claim that they are supported by research which he has 
carried out. What follows elow represents, first, a brief review of 
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Professor Coleman's analyses; second, a brief statement as to some of 
rhfproblems associated 'with Coleman's analyses; third a rev.ew of 
several studies addressing the same basic question (some of which used 
he same data source as did Professor Coleman); fourth, the presen a 
tion of a new set of analyses carried out by Thomas Pett.grew of Har- 
lard university; f.fth and fmally. a set of conclusions and P-n^s relat- 
ing to what we see as a much broader issue, the relationship between 
the social scientist and the press, and between social science and 
public policy. 

Coleman's Analysts 

Since April ori975. Professor Coleman has produced a series of 
analyses, all purportedly dealing with the relationship between school 
desegregation and the loss of white public school students. It is par- 
ticularly important to note that, while each of these analyses has em- 
nioyed a different method, addressed subtly different questions, and 
produced a wide range of estimates for the effect of school desegrega 
tion on the loss of while students. Professor Coleman has been quite 
consistent in issuing public statements allegedly related to his analyses. 
He has held fast to the belief that court-ordered school desegregation 
within a district leads to the loss of white students, particularly in the 
year following desegregation. This constancy of opinion is especially 
disturbing since close scrutiny of the analyses leads one to the conclu- 
sion that Coleman does not report analyses dealing with court-ordered 
desegregation per ce. The following review of the analyses serves to 

substantiate this statement. . .. u j i;.,»,„ „f 

The chain of events began on April 2. 1975. with the delivery of 
"Recent Trends in School Integration" by James S. Coleman. S. Kelly, 
and J. Moore to the American Educational Research Association n- 
nual meeting in Washington. D.C. This presentation f^^^^ ""..^^^ 
major variables which the authors attempted to relate to whue 
flight": school distric, size, the district's proportion of black students 
in 1970. and the increase In school desegregation from 1968 to 970 

Among the points made in this first paper was that for the 19 
"largest." but unspecified, central-city districts both the propor ion of 
black students and the pace of desegregation are P^^^;^ ^ -^^j^;. 
the los., of white children from the public schools, ^^^^'^'^l'^^^ 
cest central-city districts, however, the results were sharply different 
They reported Jhat. among these more typical cities, white pupil losses 
are nosUively related to district size and the proportion of black enroll- 
ment but not to the pace of desegregation, 
■ Based on these results were the two major conclusions: Integration 
' does not promote achievement in black children and courts should not 
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be an instrument of social policy. These conclusions were reached in 
spite of the fact that neither achievement nor court-ordered desegrega- 
tion were explicitly studied. 

When the first analysis was called in question, Coleman and his col- 
leagues at the Urban Institute undertook a second, more sophisticated, 
and sharply different analysis in a second, 67-page document dated 
July 28, 1975, and entitled, **Trends in School Segregation, 1968-73." 
This second paper was distributed to a small number of social 
scientists who were invited to attend a 1-day discussion with Coleman 
at the Urban Institute on August 4, 1975. 

The new analysis attempted to ascertain the average effect of 
desegregation upon the loss of white students between each of the six 
school years from 1968 to 1973. In other words, unlike WiS initial anal- 
ysis which looked at white student loss during 1970-73 after 
desegregation in 1968-70, Coleman now looked for the concurrent ef- 
fect of desegregation in the same year. Thus, reductions in desegrega- 
tion in 1968-69 were related to white student losses in 1968 -69, and 
so on for each of the six years across the 69 central cities. Once again 
the sample was somewhat arbitrarily split into two on the basis of 
system size. 

In this study, Coleman actually carried out several different analyses, 
in an attempt to relate a number of different predictors to changes in 
the proportion of white students. In the first analysis he found that the 
combined effects of the number of students enrolled in the district, the 
proportion of black students, and the annual changes in public school 
desegregation account for only modest differences in changes in the 
number of white students. It is only when five additional factors are 
added that much of the effect of changes in numbers of white students 
can be accounted for. But here again, the most obvious point is that 
the single variable that Coleman has consistently discussed in his pol- 
icy statements to the media, court-ordered desegregation, has not been 
accurately identified in his selected cities, nor has it been associated 
with what Coleman calls **white flight." Furthermore, it is in this anal- 
ysis that we can clearly see the unusually strong contribution of Atlan- 
ta and Memphis. The average estimated white loss due to desegrega- 
tion for the eight cities experiencing substantial desegregation is only 
5.2 percent. But without Memphis and Atlanta, the average is only 1.5 
percent. Coleman's conclusion was that '***the estimated white loss 
rate specified earlier obscures very different loss rates in different ci- 
ties." Unfortunately, Coleman has consistently failed to make this 
pohit forcefully in his Boston television appearance, his court af- 
fidavits, and his many public interviews. 
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Coleman's first study was abandoned in July, not long after it was 
completed. The second study met with such a high degree of critical 
reaction (which we will examine later) that Coleman apparently felt 
a third study was necessary. Even Professor Coleman characterizes this 
third analysis as a **rough test." 

Performed on various subsets of what Coleman continued to call 
"the largest" central-city school districts, this analysis developed esti- 
mated losses of white students for the years 1969-73 by projecting for- 
ward the actual losses during the single year 1968-69, 

What this analysis shows is that, for the largest 22 central-city dis- 
tricts, 10 cities jihowing a reduction in the segregation index of ,1 or 
more had a projected white loss of 10 percent between 1969 and 1973 
and an observed loss of 26 percent. The other 12 cities had a pro- 
jected white loss of 17 percent and an observed loss of 20 percent. 
From those projected and observed estimates Coleman comes to the 
conclusion that the impact of desegregation results in more than twice 
the expected loss of whites as compared to the situation in which 
desegregation did not occur. 

Interestingly enough, of the 10 districts subject to large-scale 
desegregation, 3 provide most of the effect, all of which are in the 
Deep South. When Memphis, Atlanta, and New Orleans are removed 
from this analysis, the remaining 7 desegregating districts present a 
much different picture. Average projected white losses for these dis- 
tricts are now 1 1 percent while the observed losses average but 18 per- 
cent—clearly a greatly attenuated estimate of white loss attributable to 
school desegregation. Given the instability of projections based on but 
a single pair of years, the obtained discrepancy dwindles to insig- 
nificance. 

Problems with the Analyses 

When we ask whether Professor Coleman has really demonstrated 
that desegregation per se produces white flight, the answer is a definite 
"No." If we look at Coleman's research systematically, it becomes ap- 
parent that it has several major problems. From the very beginning, 
with his selection of data for his studies, we see certain limits. In at- 
tempting to explain the phenomenon of "white flight," he considers 
only a small proportion of all the variables which do in fact relate to 
the movement of whites from central city to suburban areas. 
Coleman's chief variable is degree of school desegregation, although 
he considers the proportion of black school enrollment, school district 
size, the effect of the South as a region, and some ways in which these 
variables operate together to influence **white flight." Coleman's varia- 
bles seem to be offered as the most powerful influences on "white 
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flight," yet it is clear that the phenomenon has been widely recognized 
since the beginning of this century, and certainly not as a consequence 
of school desegregation. Whiles have been interested in leaving the 
central-city areas for a wide variety of reasons, as Peter Rossi pointed 
out some years ago. He noted that customarily educational factors 
rank sixth in order of influence on movement of whites. And while ra- 
cial and ethnic prejudice, pollution, disasters, construction of urban 
areas, and crime are all influential factors, additional closet space was 
reported as the strongest factor of all. 

The degree to which Coleman failed to consider and control for 
other variables in his analyses has been quite effectively revealed by 
Gregg Jackson, of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Jackson has 
demonstrated that if either population density or per pupil expenditure 
is controlled the desegregation effect Coleman seeks to demonstrate 
disappears. 

Basically, Coleman has not studiec^ trends in school integration or 
the effects of these trends. His failure to deal with the complexity of 
the whole desegregation and white flight relationship extends to his use 
of only data for 1968 to 1973| If he had really looked at trends, he 
would have probably recognized the .influence of the several variables 
noted by Rossi. 

Nor has Coleman reported instances of inconsistent evidence, such 
as that from Detroit, where between 1965 and 1970 Detroit schools 
lost 30,240 white students, even though the schools were highly ra- 
cially segregated and the city was not under court-ordered or voluntary 
desegregation. 

In addition to the limited data Coleman employs, his selection of ci- 
ties is also highly questionable. Large- and middle-sized school districts 
were selected on the basis of ill-defined and somewhat inconsistent 
criteria. Partitioning of the cities into the larger group showing a 
desegregation effect and another group not showing this effect seems 
to have been heavily influenced by Dr. Coleman's desire to demon- 
strate a strong desegregation effect. As will be demonstrated later, it 
is only through including a few particular cities among the largest 19 
that Coleman was able to show such an effect. Atlanta and Memphis 
are unusually strong in their contributions toward strengthening this ef- 
fect. 

Problems with White Flight and Measures of Desegregation 

It is obvious that little of significance can emerge from a line of 
research for which the dependent variable can be called into question. 
Yet, with "white fiight" (the dependent variable in this case), we seem 
to have Coleman's characterization of a foregone conclusion. The term 
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itself suggests that whites are taking independent individual action in 
escaping from aversive conditions. Official policies taken to bring 
about urban segregation, both obvious and **hidden policies/* are 
simply not recognized by Colem:in. Individual actions are more often 
than not related to the actions of authorities, such as school adminis- 
trators and realtors who practice housing discrimination. 

Another important question is whether Coleman's measure of 
changes in white school enrollment really gets at the effect at all. This 
measure of percentage change in the absolute number of white stu- 
dents is obviously inadequate when contrasted with Dr. Rossell's mea- 
sure of the change in the proportion of white students. Rossell's mea- 
sure takes into account the relative numbers of black and white stu- 
dents as it relates to flight. But it is characteristic of Coleman's 
analyses, as well as his public statements, to consider this entire issue 
from the standpoint of whites more than from the perspective of both 
blacks and whites. 

In general, it appears that the measure Coleman chose serves to 
magnify the strength of the association purportedly found between 
desegregation and white flight. 

Coleman's means of selecting his maijor independent variable, school 
desegregation, further renders his conclusions questionable. First of all, 
there are several ways to take a measure of desegregation. Gregg 
Jackson has pointed out that Coleman himself used two different in- 
dicators of desegregation. One indicates racial proximity and is defmed 
as the proportion of blacks in the average white pupil's school. The 
other is a measure of segregation. It is calculated as the ratio of the 
proportion of blacks in the average white pupil's school to the propor- 
tion of blacks in the whole school district. Jackson reports that 
Coleman carried out separate analyses for each of these indicators. 
While the index of racial proximity is not a good indicator of segrega- 
tion, ColeiTian reports it in his findings despite the fact that the index 
of segregation yielded evidence for a much smaller **white flight" ef- 
fect. Thic apparent practice of specific selection of an indicator in 
order to highlight the effect of interest seems related to the selection 
of certain cities, including Atlanta and Memphis. 

Research with Results Contradicting Those of Coleman 

We have argued that at every step in the sequence of conducting 
research, from the collection of data to its final analysis, Coleman has 
failed to recognize several relevant aspects of this very complex situa- 
tion. Commission of such errors would be expected to lead to errone- 
ous conclusions, and this is precisely what sieveral other studies sug- 
gest. We will discuss these studies whose conclusions are not in agree- 
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ment with those of Coleman, and then describe a recent analysis con- 
ducted by Dr. Pettigrew. 

First, a study by Jane Mercer and Terrence Scout, of the University 
of California at Riverside, was^ot able to demonstrate demographic 
differences between 23 desegregating school districts and 67 non- 
desegregating districts in California. 

More perplexing than the Mercer-Scoit failure to replicate 
Coleman's basic finding on a set of districts limited to California are 
the similarly negative results reported by Reynolds Farley using na- 
tional data from the same source as used by Coleman. Farley failed 
to uncover a significant relationship between the variables of **white 
flight" and desegregation in cities of either the South or the North. 

Farley's research, however, differed from that of Coleman's in 
several ways. (1) Farley used a larger sample of cities, 50 in the South 
and 75 in the North. Rather than limiting his sample, he considered 
all cities with a 1970 population of 100,000 or more and at ieast 3 
percent of their public school enrollments black. He also ran analyses 
with just the 20 largest cities of each region. (2) Farley investigated 
the 1967 to 1972 period rather than Coleman's 1968 to .1973. (3) 
Rather than relate annual changes in the variables to each other, as 
in Coleman's second analysis, Farley related the variables across the 
entire 5-year span. (4) Farley employed only elementary school data, 
while Coleman employed data from all grades. This difference, how- 
ever, should have been unimportant, since Coleman showed no dif- 
ferences across the grades. 

Farley was unable to show for either his extensive urban samples or 
for his subsamples of the largest cities any systematic relationship 
between white loss and school desegregation. He concluded: 

To be sure when public schools are desegregated or when they 
become predominantly black, some white parents-— perhaps 
many— hasten their move away from the central city. However, 
whites are moving out of central cities for many other reasons. We 
have shown that cities whose schools were integrated between 
1967 and 1972 did not lose white students at a higher rate than 
cities whose schools remained segregated. 

Why. should the two studies with comparable data reach opposite 
conclusions? 

Farley offered two possible explanations for the diverse results. The 
1-year effect that Coleman uncovered may well represent only a 
hastening of some whites to leave the central city who were about to 
do so in any event. Once a longer span of years is viewed, as in Far- 
ley's analysis, this **hastening" effect disappears. Farley's second sug- 
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gested answer involves again the special role played by Atlanta and 
Memphis in Coleman's more limited sample. 

Luther Munford, of the Law School of the University of Virginia, 
presented the results from his study of 30 school districts in Mississippi 
undergoing extensive school desegregation from 1968 to 1970. He at- 
tacked the notion of an inevitable **tipping point," and demonstrated 
that, for his sample, ''white flight" was explained by the black/white 
ratio in the population as a whole rather than just the ratio in the 
schools. The black population proportion explained 88 percent of the 
district variance in the loss of white enrollment across the 30 districts; 
and three-fourths of even the majority-black schools in these districts 
actually increased or maintained their white student percentage 
between spring and fall of 1970 after segregationist resistance had sub- 
sided. 

Another paper, by Gary Orfield, a political scientist at Brookings, 
provides a political analysis of **white flight research." *Too often," he 
warned, "selective, half-digested reports of preliminary research 
findings are disseminated by the media and become weapons in the in- 
tense political and legal battle being fought in major cities." He 
emphasized the complexities involved in sorting out the various forces 
working toward accelerated suburbanization. "It is impossible now," 
he concluded, "to demonstrate that school integration, in itself, causes 
substantial white flight." Orfield described the severe long-term 
problem of "flight" from the central city as not caused by desegrega- 
tion but as often undermining the viability of the process. The inner 
suburbs will soon face the same demographic trend. The problem, 
then, does not simply translate into the need for housing integration 
alone. Indeed, he argues, "It is hard to imagine how stable housing in- 
tegration, involving large numbers of blacks, could be achieved in any 
reasonable period of time without a framework of area-wide integrated 
schools." His conclusion echoes a widespread consensus among race 
relations specialists: 

There is no evidence that stopping school desegregation would 
stabilize central city racial patterns. If those patterns are to be sig- 
nificantly modified, positive, coordinated, and often metropolitan- 
wide desegregation efforts will probably be required. 

Christine H. Rossell, in a paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Political Science Association earlier this year, presents 
results conflicting strongly with those of Coleman. Her analyses were 
carried out by examining year-by-ve^ trends in white enrollment for 
each city separately. For 35 cities identified as actually reassigning pu- 
pil? for desegregation purposes, or.!;, 5 showed pre-post desegregation 
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trend differences in the loss of white students, and only 3 showed a 
different rate of white student loss in the year immediately following 
desegregation efforts (\ of which was in a direction opposite to that 
predicted based on Coleman's major conclusions). While the cities 
used by Rossell differ slightly from those used by Coleman, there was 
still a great deal of overlap. 

Of the eight cities whose desegregation efforts were prompted by 
court order, only two had sigr ificantly different pre<post desegregation 
trends in the loss of white students and a greater rate of white student 
loss in the year following implementation of the desegregation plan 
(Pasadena and Pontiac). Two districts located with Pasadena in the 
San Gabriel Valley and unaffected by desegregation experienced 
greater loss of whites during these years than did Pasadena itself. As 
with Farley's results, the question arises: Why do Rossell and Coleman 
reach such different conclusions? Again we must consider the dif- 
ferences in their approaches and data. 

Though both investigators based their work on the HEW data, Ros- 
sell expanded her data base considerably. In addition to HEW's 
1968-72 data, she utilized the agency's 1967 data which Coleman 
failed to use. She also obtained as much information as is available 
from before 1967. This expansion of her data base farther back into 
the 1960s allowed Rossell to develop more accurate and reliable 
predesegregation racial enrollment trends. Coleman, we noted earlier, 
in his third analysis based his calculations on the single base year of 
1968. 

A New Analysis 

Tom Pettigrew recently completed a fourth analysis to lend, hope- 
fully, some clarification to this complicated analytic puzzle. His point 
is a simple one that was alluded to earlier. Much of Coleman's effect 
may be a function of the particular subsets of large urban ?;ystems 
chosen for analysis and emphasis. The exclusion and inclusion of par- 
ticular cities into the critical fmal subset of the '"largest" urban school 
districts, then, may well enhance the effect at issue. 

Pettigrew tested this additional explanation for the contradiction 
between the three studies for two interrelated reasons. As noted earli- 
er, Coleman's choice of the '"largest" urban school districts seems 
somewhat arbitrary on its face. Second, the scatter diagram in figure 
1 suggests that the particular subsets of cities he chose to analyze did 
in fact maximize the probability of |iis obtaining an association 
between the loss of white students and desegregation. Let us further 
explore these two points. 
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Recall that Coleman did not list the urban districts in his sample in 
his first paper. Only 3 months later was the list of the 20 *Margest" 
urban school districts revealed. Washington was immediately dropped 
for its lack of white students, leaving only 19 in this crucial subset of 
urban districts. We would not question the decision to drop Washing- 
ton because of its tiny percentage of white pupils, but we wonder why 
a comparable cutoff was not also employed for districts with tiny per- 
centages of black students. Coleman analyzed Garden Grove, 
Anaheim, and San Jose, all in California, though they each had less 
than 2 percent black school enrollment. 

But these are not the largest 19 urban school districts in the United 
States. Omitted and never mentioned in any of the four versions of 
Coleman's paper are Miami-Dade, Jacksonville-Duval, and Ft. Lau- 
derdale-Broward, all county-wide urban systems in Florida. On what- 
ever grounds they were excluded, it did not involve the fact that they 
are metropolitan districts in Florida; Tampa-Hillsborough is also a 
metropolitan district in Florida, yet it was included in spite of being 
smaller than the three missing districts. Like Tanipa, Miami and 
Jacksonville experienced widespread court-ordered desegregation 
without a significant decline in their white enrollment. Ft. Lauderdale 
actually experienced a 39.2 percent increase in white students from 
1968 to 1972 while engaged in an extensive desegregation program. 
Thus, the unexplained exclusion of these three huge districts from 
Coleman *s analysis may have contributed to his finding an effect of 
desegregation upon ''white flight*' where Farley's more inclusive sam- 
ple did not. 

Further complications were created when, for his second analysis, 
Coleman constructed his subset of 'Margest" urban districts to Include 
Denver and San Francisco. These two additions, raising the number of 
cases from 19 to 21, were made because they ''were two of the few 
northern cities to undergo extensive desegregation during the period 
1968-72***." Albuquerque, whose system is larger than that of San 
Francisco, was excluded by invoking a new criterion: It "is not among 
the first 50 in population." No mention is made, however, of Nash- 
ville-Davidson, a system larger than San Francisco in an area ranking 
30th in population, which had more court-ordered desegregation diir- 
• ing these years than either Denver or San Francisco. 

Nor is a rationale provided for why the line was drawn after San 
Francisco. This cutoff is particularly perplexing considering the fact 
that the next urban school system in size is that of Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg, North Carolina. This is the district involved in the critical Swann 
opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court that Coleman attacked as too 
sweeping in his Boston television appearance. Under court orders, this 
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metropolitan district achieved a larger drop in Coleman's segregation 
index than any in his big-city sample except Tampa. 

A less arbitrary cutoff could have been achieved by following Far- 
ley's procedure of choosing all urban school districts which had over 
a certain number of students in a given year. Employing Coleman's 
own rankings by 1972 enrollment, a cutoff of all urban districts with 
more than 75,000 students would not only have included Miami, 
Jacksonville, Ft. Lauderdale, Denver, Nashville, Albuquerque, and San 
Francisco, but also Charlotte, Newark (New Jersey), Cincinnati, and 
Seattle. All of these additional cities are among the Nation's 50 largest 
cities except Albuquerque, Ft. Lauderdale, and Charlotte. 

To test the effects of these various selections of urban school dis- 
tric:s, Coleman's time period (1968-1973), his definitions of "white 
flight" and desegregation, and even his data as provided in appendix 
3 of the fourth version of his paper were employed. The two principal ^ 
control variables that Coleman used in both his initial and later 
analyses— the black student proportion and the size of each school 
system— were also employed. However, in order to avoid the error in- 
troduced by residential transition, Pettigrew used Farley's over-time 
method of comparing 1968 data with those of 1973 rather than 
Coleman's year-by-year procedure. 

Figure 1 presents the basic data in simplest form. The unmarked 
points on the graph are the original 19 of Coleman's big-city analysis; 
the two circled points denote Denver and Saa Fjancisco that were 
later added by Coleman for his final big-city sample of 21; the four 
points in triangles denote Miami, Jacksonville, Ft. Lauderdale, and 
Nashville, that should have been included in the sample of the 
country's "largest" urban school districts; and the five points in boxes 
denote Albuquerque, Char4otte, Newark, Cincinnati, and Seattle, that 
would be included if a standard cutoff of 75,000 students in 1972 were 
applied. 

Figure I indicates the relationship between the amount of desegrega- 
tion from 1968 to 1973 across the abscissa and the percentage change 
in white enrollment over these same years down the ordinate. The 
graph is further subdivided at the medians into four quadrants: high 
desegregation and low loss of white students; high desegregation and 
high loss; !ow desegregation and low loss; and low desegregation and 
high loss. The relationship at issue requires a strong tendency for these 
30 cities to lie in a lower-ieft to upper-right diagonal; that is, they 
should fall predominantly in the high desegregation-high loss and the 
low desegregation-low loss. 

The first thing to notice about figure 1 is that the heralded positive 
association does not exist. Only a minority of the 30 cities fall in the 
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two predicted quadrants. The correlation is -.30. This replicates Far- 
ley's results. The second thing to notice is how important the two ex- 
treme points in the lower left are for Coleman's argument. Not surpris- 
ingly, these points denote Memphis and Atlanta. Throughout our 
discussion we have emphasized how critical these two cities are in 
Coleman's statistics; figure I shows how unique they are among the 
Nation's 30 largest urban school systems. Next notice that Denver and 
especially San Francisco are in the high desegregation and high loss 
quadrant; recall these are the two districts added as an afterthought 
for Coleman's second analysis. 

Now check where the points are that denote the nine cities that 
should have been included in the big-city sample. Six of the nine are 
Jocated in the high desegregation and low loss quadrant, including all 
" fouF of the districts larger than that of San Francisco. The remaining 
three, Cincinnati, Newark, and Seattle, are located in the low 
desegregation and high loss quadrant. 

This third failure to replicate Coleman's **white flight" results, con- 
sistent with the findings of both Farley and Rossell, demonstrates the 
critical importance to Coleman's study of the rather special and ar- 
bitrary subset of "largest" urban school districts which he chose to 
analyze and emphasize. 

Summary 

We believe that taken all together the research on desegregation and 
"white flight" permits only a few conclusions. The following are the 
most important of these: 

1. Desegregation and ""white flight'' are not related in the smaller ci- 
ties. Even Coleman admits this. 

2. There is little or no effect of desegregation on the '"white flight'' 
of students in metropolitan-wide districts. 

3. Desegregation required by Federal court orders has not had different 
effects on ""white flight" from other desegregation of equal magnitude, 

4. The loss of white and black students from targe urban school 
systems is significantly related to the proportion of black students in the 
systems. 

5 Extensive school desegregation in the largest, nonmetropolitan school 
districts, particularly in the South, may hasten the ""white flight" of stu- 
dents in the first year of the process; but at least part of this effect may 
be compensated for in later years. Coleman showed only a 1-year effect, 
part of which reflected neighborhood transition. Rossell also showed 
this effect in the first year for rapidly desegregating urban districts in 
the North. But she showed, too, that by the second and third years 
these same districts have an average rate of reduction in their white 
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proportions below both their own predesegregation rate and those of 
other districts. 

Social Science and Public Policy 

Studying Coleman's position is a confusing and disturbing endeavor. 
The information necessary to evaluate Coleman's much-publicized 
research has been consistently difficult to obtain. Throughout the furor 
there has been confusion between his limited research and his sweep- 
ing views against court-ordered desegregation. We believe that the 
whole episode goes far beyond Professor Coleman's research and even 
the racial issues involved, in that it raises painful questions of how so- 
cial science should relate responsibly to public policy and the ethics 
involved in this relationship. This extensive campaign to alter public 
policy by such a prominent social scientist highlights the thorniest 
aspects of this problem that must be faced. 

From April until August, the social science community was not pro- 
vided with the analysis upon which Colen^an's widely-publicized 
opinions were reportedly based. The details oi the first analysis that 
began the campaign were never released. The second draft of the 
paper presented an entirely new analysis with a different research 
design. Indeed, a third entirely different analysis was introduced in 
September. All told, there have been three contrasting analyses, and 
four editions plus a 39-page erratum edition of the paper extending 
over a 7-month period. The views did not change, but the research 
upon which they were said fo be based was constantly changing. 
Telephone calls to the Urban Institute in June requesting methodologi- 
cal detail were summarily rejected on the grounds that the analysis was 
"still in progress," Yet this was after 2 months of nationwide publicity 
of policy recommendations that were said to flow from this **still-in- 
progress" research. 

What made the 4-nTOnth delay even more unfortunate" was the 
consistent confusion between Coleman's personal opinions and his 
research findings. Most of the hundreds of articles and editorials that 
have been written about the episode advanced Coleman's views as if 
they were the results of a new and massive study of urban desegrega- 
tion. Yet the connection between Coleman's views and Coleman's 
research data is tenuous at best and quite conflicting. While he is cau- 
tious before scholars, before the media he is expansive, loose, 
opinionated, and speculative. 

Every social scientist, like any other citizen, has a right to express 
his full political views on any subject without the support of research 
results. Ethical problems arise, it seems to us, when the social 
scientist's views are put forward not as politicc<i opinions at all but as 
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results of his own extensive scientific investigation, as **new insights 
from recent research." 

Further problems arise when strongly-worded, ad hominem attacks 
enter the controversy. Some critics have employed such attacks upon 
Coleman; and we have seen how Coleman has consistently employed 
similar attacks upon virtually all of his critics regardless of the modera- 
tion of their opposition. We regret such ad hominem remarks deeply. 
They make *'good copy" for the mass media, perhaps, but they lower 
the public's respect for social science, and divert public attention away 
from the real issues. 

Coleman's statements and appearances at antibusing rallies suggest 
that he is thoroughly and unquestioningly certain that his views are 
correct. Those who dare disagree with him must suffer from 
"motivated blindness," must be part of '*a kind of conspiracy of 
silence," must mistake race riot fires for **an extraordinary display of 
the Northern lights," or must be '*a lot of old people who would rather 
pursue a common path and attempt to ignore the fact that this 
J desegregation) may be having unintended and undesired con- 
sequences," Agreeing with conventional wisdom on the subject, he 
s - c i massive "white flight" in major cities as a consequence of court- 
ordered desegregation to be so completely obvious that his many 
critics must have forsaken their social science training for their un- 
realistic political hopes. We all believe in our own ideas; but, when 
dealing publicly with issues of enormous policy significance, we have 
a special obligation to at least entertain the hypothesis that we may 
be wrong whatever **our fond hopes about it." 

We firmly believe that social science can and should responsibly in- 
fluence public policy on issues in which it can competently bring 
research and theory to bear. Perhaps, specialized groups of social 
scientists, checked in part by peer review, can perform this task best. 
Individual social scientists can also carry out this function responsibly 
by basing their views on published and widely available material in 
situations, such as courtrooms and legislative committee hearings, 
where they subject themselves to formal cross-examination or at least 
informed questioning. But intensive campaigns through the mass media 
present a hasiardous means of injecting social science input into the 
political debates on policy. 

In time, the public might understandably conclude from the 
seemingly "conflicting research results" that social scientists have 
nothing to contribute to policy debates except their own highly 
politicized opinions. 

Coleman has consistently argued that "white flight" is the product 
o' 'iiJividual decLsions and action. But he fails to recognize or admit 
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that there is a very large element of what may be called **hidden pol- 
icy'' in the causes of segregation. Such practices as planned segrega- 
tion by realtors and **blockbusting*' ore the real reasons for residential 
segregation. And of course the latter are not caused by school 
desegregation, 

Coleman has sought to show that school desegregation in the central 
cities leads to white flight to the suburban areas. While it is quite clear 
he has made an inadequate demonstration of this hypothesis, even if 
we were to assume he was correct, this would be an excellent justifica- 
tion for metropolitan desegregation. This would not mean the reor- 
ganization of several districts into a huge and unwieldy one. Rather, 
it might only mean that present urban boundaries would not be al- 
lowed to act as racial **Berlin wails." 

One reason why Coleman's data are not sound is his entrapment in 
the ecological fallacy of inferring individual motivations from ag- 
gregate data. He has inferred that school desegregation causes **white 
flight." He has not asked one single individual about personal motiva- 
tions. 

For example, aggregate data from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, may be 
used to infer that white movement was caused by school desegrega- 
tion. But it would be at least equally plausible that the recent flood 
in that city caused this white relocation during the year of court-or- 
dered desegregation. 

Another example is Riverside, California, where aggregate data may 
lead one to conclude that school desegregation caused ''white flight." 
But when the matter is studied more closely, it is quite obvious that 
the new freeway constructed there caused substantial white relocation. 

Coleman argues that individuals should be free to choose the loca- 
tions of their residence and the schools their children attend. For some 
individuals, there are real options. But severe restrictions on travel and 
housing are precisely what bliick people have been fighting for years. 
Although on one level it would seeiii that Coleman supports this black 
quest for equal housing and education, it appears that in reality he is 
arguing more for the rights of the majority. 

According to Coleman, couits are the worst instruments of social 
change. It would even seem that he is concerned about the possibility 
that the courts will remove citizen's individual rights. This position is 
quite different from the one popular 10 years ago, which admonished 
blacks to get off the streets and into the courts. We take issue with 
Coleman's position on this issue and suggest also that he should recon- 
sider his belief that desegregation must flow from the will of the com- 
munity. It appears that the community he refers to is the white com- 
munity. His suggestion that local communities should be able to decide 
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on the amount of desegregation they want is a dangerous one. What 
it clearly means, in effect, is that local decisions might be accorded 
more power than basic constitutional rights. And we should never 
abandon constitutional protections in favor of shifting local whims. 

One of Coleman's basic tactics has been to take an advocacy posi- 
tion against school desegregation. He has only tenuous data for this, 
but this does not hamper his making unsupported public statements. 
Like a premature tryout of an ineffective and potentially dangerous 
new cure for cancer, the advocacy of in unsupported position by a 
recognized expert is a dangerous policy. Coleman should have recog- 
nized this, as well as the fact that once a reputed scholar takes an ad- 
vocacy position, even his subsequent citation of contradictory evidence 
may not be given much public attention. 
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[The complete paper follows.] 

PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATION AND 
WHITE FLIGHT: A REPLY TO PROFESSOR 

COLEMAN 

By Robert L. Green and Thomas F. Pettigrew* 

In recent months, the media have accorded much attention to Janies 
S. Coleman for his position concerning the relationship between 
desegregation and "white flight." Coleman has been erroneously 
described as having changed his position on busing. It is suggested that 
he has revised his original position of support for busing. The National 
Observer headline of June 7, 1975, declared "A Scholar Who Inspired 
It Says Busing Backfired." Lansing, Michigan's, State Journal of June 
!, 1975, claimed "Court-Ordered Integration Rapped by Sociologist 
Who Started It All." 

Of course, Coleman cannot take the responsibility for having started 
the busing phenomenon. Indeed he has never claimed such credit. 

Since Coleman is a highly regarded sociologist, his research and his 
recent and numerous public statements merit both attention and close 

* Robert L. Green is dean of the College of Urban Development znd professor of 
educational psychology, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. Thomas F. 
Pettigrew is professor of social psychology and sociology at Harvard University and is 
currently on leave, serving as a fellow at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California. A fuller version of this article appears in the 
Winter 1976 Harvard Educational Review. Copyright by the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. Permission to print this version here granted to the authors. 
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scrutiny. In what follows, an attempt will be first made to trace the 
development of Coleman's research reports and his public statements. 
Several critical evaluations of this work will then be reviewed, includ- 
ing one the present authors have carried out. Finally, attention will be 
given to several basic issues in the conduct of social science research 
and the reporting of data. 

ColBman's First Paper 

The episode began on April 2, 1975, with Coleman's delivery of 
"Recent Trends in School Integration,'* by .1. S. Coleman, S. Kelly, and 
J. Moore, to the American Education Research Association meeting in 
Washington, D.C. This presentation focused on three major variables 
' that the authors indicated related to **white flight": ( 1 ) the natural log 
of district size; (2) the district's 1970 black proportion; and (3>\the 
increase in school desegregation from 1968 to 1970. 

Among the points made in this first paper is Coleman's contention 
that for the 19 *Margest," but unidentified, central-city districts both 
the proportion of black enrollment (variable 2) and the pace of 
desegregation (variable 3) are positively related to the number of 
white children leaving the public schools. For the next 50 largest cen- 
tral-city districts, however, the results are sharply different. Among 
these more typical cities, losses of white pupils are related positively 
to the district's size (variable 1) and the proportion of black enroll- 
ment (variable 2) but not to desegregation (variable 3). 

Coleman derives from these findings his two major conclusions that 
integration docs not promote achievement in black children and that 
the courts should not be an instrument of social policy. 

Coleman's Later Interviews 

While, as with most academically oriented papers, the mass media 
gave the paper only minor coverage and comment, Coleman 
proceeded to grant numerous interviews to reporters. And in contrast 
to the caution of the initial paper, he was now blunt and far-ranging 
in his opposition to Federal court orders that required extensive urbtm 
desegregation. To Muriel Cohen of the Boston Globe (May 18, 1975), 
he argued that: **A whole generation of young legal talent thinks it can 
transform the society by winning court cases. That's enormously sub- 
versive of the whole political process in the United States." At another 
point, he added, "I don't know what judges are thinking " 

To Bryce Nelson of The Los Angeles Times (May 29, 1975), a few 
weeks later, Coleman continued his attack. In addition, he told Larry 
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Ingrassia of the Chicago Sun-Times that "when the will for integration 
does not exist, the imposition of it by the courts doesn't make it suc- 
cessful." 

Perhaps the most influential interview appeared in the National Ob- 
server (June 7, 1975). After summarizing his research results, he called 
the courts "the worst of all possible instruments for Carrying out a very 
sensitive activity like integrating schools." Moreover, he contended 
that the courts were wrong to consider the [Coleman] report in any 
way. And they were also wrong when they attempted to eliminate all 
of the racial segregation in a school system. He proposed that the 
courts constitutionally should limit their actions to undoing the effects 
of official <iiscrimination. He maintained that a very large proportion 
of school segregation by race and by social class is due to individual 
actions with which the courts should not interfere. 

Coleman also "speculated" on the social psychological difficulties of 
big city schools. Desegregation seemed to cause "white flight" in only 
the largest central-city districts, he advanced, due to a much greater 
feeling of inability to have any impact on the schools, and because the 
schools cannot maintain order or protect children. He even voiced the 
opinion that this feeling stems from the failure of big city schools "to 
control lower class black children." 

When pressed for policy recommendations, Coleman advocated ac- 
tivities that encourage racial intermarriage. 

All this was big news. Almost at once, newspapers throughout the 
Nation ran "Coleman" stories; and conservative editorialists had a 
field day. Educational writers on additional newspapers and news 
magazines began to seek their own interviews with Coleman. Rarely, 
if ever, has a sociologist been so sought out by the media for his 
opinions. While he had earlier been reluctant to deal with the media, 
soon he granted a dozen or more separate interviews, many of them 
by phone. 

In July, Coleman flew to troubled Boston and participated in an 
hour-long question-and-answer commercial television program entitled 
"Another Look at Busing," on WNAC-TV. He began by admitting 
that his "very appearance may be mischievous" in Boston, since the 
court ruling had already been handed down, but he continued to at- 
tack the Federal courts for moving against the segregation caused by 
what he saw as "individual action." 

The Nbw Analysis and the Second Co/eman Report 

As the questioning of his initial analysis grew more widespread, 
Coleman and his colleagues at the Urban Institute undertook a second. 
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more sophisticated, and sharply different analysis in a second, 67-page 
document dated July 28, 1975, and entitled, ^'Trends in School 
Segregation, 1968-73."* This second paper was distributed to a small 
number of social scientists who were invited to attend a 1-day discus- 
sion with Coleman at the Urban Institute on August 4. 

The new analysis attempted to ascertain the average effect of 
desegregation upon the loss of while students between each of the 6 
school years from 1968 to 1973. In other words, unlike his initial anal- 
ysis which looked at white student loss during 1970-73 after 
desegregation in 1968-70, Coleman now looked for the concurrent ef- 
fect of desegregation in the same year. Thus, reductions in desegrega- 
tion in 1968-69 were related to white student losses in 1968-69, and 
so on for each of the 6 years across the 69 central cities. Once again 
the sample was somewhat arbitrarily split into two on the basis of 
system size. 

The results, which were not made available until October, are ob- 
tained through use of a set of prediction equations and consist of the 
regression coefficients together with their standard errors in 
parentheses and the variance accounted for by the predictors (see 
table la). In several cases the standard errors are larger than the coef- 
ficients implying that many of the variables contribute little to the pre- 
diction. The two equation Ts use only three variables to predict white 
student loss: annual changes in public school desegregation (AR), the 
proportion of black student enrollment (Prop, black), and the natural 
log number of total students (In N). About 29 percent of the variance 
in white student changes among the largest cities and about 26 percent 
of the variance for the medium-sized cities are explained by these 
three variables. 

The second set of equations do not substantially improve the predic- 
tion. They add two more predictors— the degree of interdistrict school 
segregation in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (R SMSA) 
and the interaction of desegregation with the South (AR X SOUTH). 
About 36 percent and 35 percent, respectively, of the variance of an- 
nual white student change are accounted for by this array of five pre- 
dictors. 

The interesting and dramatic increase in predictive power for the 
largest cities occurs in equation 3. Here three more predictors have 



• J. S. Coleman^ S. D. Kclly» and J. Moore, "Trends in School Segregation, 1968-73." 
(Unpublished second version, July 28, 1975) Urban Institute, Washington, D.C. 
(here&fter referred to as CoUman Two). Note that the hardening of Coleman's political 
position is reflected in the shift of the title from *'school integration" in the first version 
to "school segregation" in all later versions. 
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Prediction of White Enrollment Changes (1968-73) 
for Various Subsets of Large School Districts 
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+ .574 


..298 


+ .020 
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Data Sources: For the original 19 "largest" school districts plus those of Denver, San Francisco, Albuquerque, Newark, Charlotte, Cincinnati, 
and Seattle, the data for these analyses are taken from J. S. Coleman, S. D. Kelly, J. A. Moore, "Trends in school segregation, 1968-73." The 
Urban Institute, Washington, D. C, August 1975; Appendix 3. For the four cities omitted from Coleman's analyses and Appendix 3 (Miami, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Jacksonville, and Nashville), enrollment data are from the same HEW source utilized by Coleman; and the desegregation 
estimates are taken from Fariey*s index for elementary desegregation, 1 967-72, which for other districts closely approximate those of Coleman's 
index for all grade levels, 1968-73. 
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TABLE la 



Coleman^s Basic Regression Coefficients for Analyses 
of White Student Loss to Central Cities 



Equation ! 
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aR (desegregation) 
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Pcop. black students 


-.133 (.028) 


-.090 (.014) 


In N (system size) 


.000 (.008) 


-.042 (.010) 


Constant 


.013 


.452 


R' 


.29 


.26 


Number of 






Observations 


(105) (226), 





Including interdistrict segregation in SMSA, and 
interaction of desegregation with South: 



Equation 2 



AR (desegregation) 


.199 (.156) 


-.148 (.137) 


Prop, black students 


-.044 (.039) 


-.035 (.016) 


In N (system size) 


.066 (.008) 


-.041 (.010) 


R SMSA 


-.165 (.050) 


-.110 (,021) 


AR X S 


.143 (.170) 


.242 (.137) 


Constant 


-,059 


.438 


R' 


.36 


.35 


Including 


interactions of desegregation with prop>ortion 




black and interdistrict segregation, and also mcluding 






South as a dummy variable: 




Equation 3 


aR (desegregation) 


.,459 (.184) 


-.349 (.151) 


Prop, black students 


<051 (.037) 


-,026 (.019) 


In N (system size) 


.003 (.006) 


-.039 f.009) 


R SMSA 


-.210 r.044) 


-.102 (.025) 


X South 


.148 (.198) 


.244 (.145) 


aR X Prop, black 


1.770 (.307) 


.511 (.215) 


aR X k SMSA 


,561 (.494) 


.894 (.314) 


South 


-.006 (.010) 


-.002 (.006) 


Constant 


-.089 


.414 


R' 


.60 


.40 



SoiircerJ. S. Coleman, S. D. Kelly, and J. A. Moore, "Insert for trends in school segregation, 
1968-|73." (Unpublished erratum, October 1975) Urban Institute, Washington, D.C., p. 37. 
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been inserted: a dummy (dichotomous) variable for the South and the 
interactions of change in desegregation with both interdistrict 
metropolitan segregation (AR X R SMSA) and the black proportion 
of students (AR X PROP. BLACK). Now 60 percent of the variance 
is explained by this eight-variable prediction. But this improvement is 
largely a function of the interaction between annual desegregation 
changes in a school system and the system's proportion of black pupil 
enrollment. 

The predictive povr^.r of this interaction suggests that so-called 
**white flight" is not so much a function of desegregation per se as it 
is of the conditional relationship between desegregation in particular 
situations related to the percentage of black children in a large central 
city's public schools. 

Coleman next attempted to determine if the loss of whites he at- 
tributes to desegregation was largely confined to the first year of the 
process or continued on into later years. Though his results on this 
point are erratic, he concluded that the presumed effect of desegrega- 
tion was concentrated in the first year. Then, in partial answer to his 
critics who had stressed additional variables related to so-called "white 
flight," Coleman tried to hold constant factors unique to each city by 
introducing into the regression equations a dummy (dichotomous) 
variable for each city. This effort at statisl'cal control only slightly 
reduced the equation 1 coefficient foi desegregation in predicting 
changes in the total number of white pupils in the large cities (from 
+.277 to +.258); but it does not remove the need for more indepen- 
dent variables.^ 

Finally, Coleman carried out what he reported as a full analysis of 
covariance ihat considered not only the rate of desegregation and 
dummy variables for each city but also the statistical interactions 
between them (see table lb). While of the large cities used in his anal- 
ysis only eight actually had substantial desegregation, the public furor 
was supposedly based on these analyses. Two of the estimates involve 
actual shifts in white students: four others have crily modest estimated 
losses in white students (from 2.6 percent to 7.9 percent): The only 
estimates approaching a "massive" loss— as often cited in the 
press— involve Memphis and Atlanta. Note, too, that the average esti- 
mated loss for the eight cities is only 5.2 percent. And without Mem- 
phis and Atlanta, the average is only 1.5 percent. Again we see what 



* Tbf. use by i.olc:n?n of dummy var.ybtc«i fur each c;**«; ;;>f <j^"ious. hu» ?l inc- ide^ 
unmejiiLired vin.ablc:* only if they are constant over the etitire pi;iod. Many of the addi- 
tional variables ihat have been suggested probably do not possess such consistency. 
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TABLE lb 



Reduction in Segregation 1968-1973, Expected and Actual Loss 
of White Students 1969-1973, 22 Largest Central City Districts 



District 


Reduction iff 
Scgregstion 


Proportion of Whites Present 
in 1969 Lost by 1973 




Expected (based on 
city's 1968-69 loss') 


Actual 


I. New York 


( + ).03 


.11 - 


.16 


2. Los Angeles 


.07 


.15 


.20 


3. Chicago 


( + ).02 


.16 


• .25 


4. Philadelphia 


( + ).08 


.13 


.13 


5. Detroit 


.04 


.33 


.30 


6. Houston* 


.17 


.19 


.29 


7. Baltimore 


.02 


.10 


.16 


8. Dallas* 


.22 


.05 


.25 


9. Cleveland 


( + ) .02 


.21 


.12 


10. Washington 


.04 


.36 


.42 


11. Memphis* 


.61 


(+) .10 


.37 


12. Milwaukee 


.02 


.07 


.16 


!3. San Diego* 


.13 


.01 


.08 


14. Columbus, Ohio 


.04 


.07 


.12 


15. Tampa* 


.74 


(+) .09 


(+).n 


16. St. Louis 


( + ) .03 


.17 


.25 


17. New Orleans* 


.15 


.14 


.38 


18. Indianapolis* 


.28 


.10 


.24 


19. Boston 


( + ) .03 


.11 


.15 


20. Atlakita* 


.37 


.26 


.59 


21. Denver* 


.38 


.09 


.20 


22. San Francisco* 


.31 


.39 


.33 


* Average Tor 10 cities which had 0.1 




.26 


or more reduction in 


segregation 


.10 



Average for 12 cities which had less 

lhan 0.1 reduction in segregation .17 



'Expected loss equals 1 - (1-x)*, where x equals the proportion white students lost in 1968-69. 
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a crucial role just two atypical southern cities play in Coleman's public 
argumen' against court-ordered urban school desegregation throughout 
the United States, His own conclusion was less specific: 'They show 
that the estimated white loss does vary considerably from city to city, 
and that the average loss rate specified earlier obscures very different 
loss rates in different cities."' Unfortunately, Coleman has consistently 
failed to make this point forcefully in his Boston television appearance, 
his court affidavits, and his many public interviews. 

The Urban Institute Meeting Response 

The Urban Institute called a meeting at its offices in Washington on 
August 4 to review in detail this second draft. ^ Coleman, his coauthor 
Sara Kelly, and the president of the institute, William Gorham. chaired 
the 1-day session. The attendees included Tom Pettigrew. The criti- 
cisms and reservations concerning the second paper expressed by the 
review panel centered on three domains: (1) the political context of 
the study; (2) the demographic context of the study; and (3) 
niethodological issues. 

. The poiitical context. Coleman opened the meeting by asking the 
group to limit comments to the research paper under discussion rather 
than to his opinions on the subject that had attracted so much public 
attention. This request was politely rejected by many present on tv^ 
grounds. First, his opinions had been advanced in the mass media as 
if they derived directly from this research. Second, both the design and 
the interpretation of the study were heavily influenced by its author's 
opinions. Separation of the research from Coleman's much-publicized 
opinions was clearly unrealistic. 

There waf general agreement that the research did not involve many 
of t{?? .suhject3 that the public thought it involved. Hence, the research 
was no: auout achievement, classroom disruptions, and the behavior of 
poo: bLok children— all subjects about which Coleman had expressed 
opinicv^s ill his interviews. It was not even about ''busing" and court 
ordt;s. ^'n fact, it was not strictly speaking even about "white flight," 
a label that prejudges the cause of the phenomenon. Rather it con- 
cerned changes in white student enrollment in urban pubUc school 
systems a s a function of school desegregation achieved by any means. 

»» 

' Coleman Two, p. 62; J.S Coleman. S.D. Kelly, and J. Moore. "Trends in School 
Segregation. 1968-73." (Unpublished paper. August 15. 1975) Urban Institute. 
Washington. D.C.. p. 62 (hereafter referred to as Coleman Three); and J.S. Coleman! 
S.D. Kelly, and J. Moore. Trends in School Segregation, 1968-73 (fourth version). 
Washington. D.C.: Urban Institute. August 1975; pp. 71-72 (hereafter referred to as 
Coleman Four). 

* A partial, edited transcript of this meeting is available from the Urban Institute 
(2100 M Street. N.W., Washington. D.C.. 20037). 
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Even the design of the study renected its political context. It had 
been set up to test the narrow question of whether the racial 
desegregation of urban schools leads to a greater loss of white stu- 
dents. If one set out to formulate a complex causal model of changes 
in white student enrollment, one would proceed quite differently, ask 
far broader questions, and utilize a greater variety of predictor varia- 

""The demographic context. Precisely because the study had been 
designed and interpreted so narrowly, the broader demographic con- 
text of the problem was virtually ignored. The problem was being 
viewed by Coleman, noted one demographer, in a "vacuum. The 
growing concentration of whites in the suburbs and blacks in the cen- 
tral cities has been a massive phenomenon over the past three decades. 
Without a trend extending back before 1968 in which to view this re- 
sidential segregation of the races within the Nation's metropolitan 
areas, any study that considers only the 1968 to 1973 period will 
necessarily be myopic and misleading. 

As it stands, the study pays little attention to possible annexations 
of white suburbs into central cities, confounds race with social class 
ignores differences across cities in residential segregation patterns, and 
does not allow for differential birth rates by race. White student totals 
declined during this period partly as a function of the rap.dly falling 
white birth rate in the 1960s, the failure of whites to move into the 
central city in typical numbers, the changing white age structure, and 
the rise in noneducalional urban problems that drove both white and 
black families out of the city. K».,«nH 
Further, Coleman assumes that any loss of white students beyond 
the "expected" number in the year of desegregation was necessarily 
"white nighf-white families with schoolage children fleeing interra- 
cial schools for white private and suburban schools. But this assump- 
tion is only inferred from aggregate data; not one white family was ac- 
tually asked about its motivations. There is a great danger, then of 
committing a classic ecological fallacy-incorrcctJy inferring .ndmdual 
motives from only aggregate data.^ This problem is heightened by the 
fact that Coleman bases his entire policy argument upon >nd.vidual 
action," yet he did not measure these actions directly. Enrollment data 
from individual schools within systems would have narrowed this 
problem, but such data are not readily available. 

Methodological issues. The review panel criticized strongly the use of 
average "effects" derived from the regression equations. And nu- 

-nJcelHan. .96.; pp. .32-.52 
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merous panel members expressed reservations about presenting any ef- 
fect estimates when: ( I ) a third of the standard errors were larger than 
their coefficients; and (2) many of the variables are predicting very lit- 
tle. A misspecified model is particularly dangerous to use for predicted 
^'effects." Yet these questionable average **effect" estimates were 
widely cited in interviews and discussions of Coleman's position. 

The panel also focused upon the dependent variable. White pupil 
changes in enrollment, after all, constitute a single net indicator of 
gains as well as losses. The inability to decompose it into its many con- 
stituent parts severely limits the interpretation of the findings. 
Moreover^ the causal sequence inferred from the correlation between 
desegregation and white enrollment shifts, the panel noted, may often 
be wrong. In Detroit, Birmingham (Alabama), Atlanta, and Memphis, 
a large reduction in white students occurred first and was then fol- 
lowed by desegregation. For example, Atlanta's major school 
desegregation effort did not occur until 1972-73, but its public school 
system had reached 62 percent black enrollment 4 years earlier. 

Mention of Atlanta and Memphis raises again the recurrent theme 
of the critical importance in Coleman's results of these two specjal 
cases. In most of his interviews, Coleman cited both of these cities to 
support his position against court-ordered desegregation in central ci- 
ties. But these cities are extreme cases and disproportionately con- 
tribute to his findings. Recall that his results are strongest for large ci- 
ties in the South. It was suggested that if this study were to be taken 
as a guideline to future national policy then the presumed effects of 
urban desegregation should be demonstrated for the subset of large 
central cities with Atlanta and Memphis removed from the analysis. 

Perhaps the most serious question raised by the review panel con- 
cerned the failure of earlier research to uncover Coleman's key result 
linking reductions in school segregation with reductions in the numbers 
of white pupils. Jane Mercer and Terrence Scout of the University of 
California at Riverside, for instance, had earlier shown no demo- 
graphic differences between 23 desegregating school districts and 67 
nondesegregating California districts.** 

More perplexing than the Mercer-Scout failure to replicate 
Coleman's basic finding on a set of districts limited to California are 
the similarly negative results reported by Reynolds Farley using na- 
tional data from the same source as used by Coleman.^ Farley failed 
to uncover a significant relationship between the two variables in cities 
of either the South or the North. 

• J.R. Mercer and T.M. Scout. "The relationship between school desegregation and 
changes in the racial composition of California school districts. 1963-73." (Unpublished 
pap^ r) Sociology Department. University of California. Riverside. 1974; p, 28. 

^ F Farley. "Racial Integration in the public schools. 1967 to 1972: Assessing the 
effects of governmental policies.*' Sociological Focus, January 1975. *(1). 3-26; and R. 
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Farley's research, however, differed from that of Coleman's in five 
ways. (I) Farley used a larger sample of cities, 50 in the South and 
75 in the North. Rather than limiting his sample, he considered all ci- 
ties with a 1970 population of 100,000 or more and at least 3 percent 
of their public school enrollments black. He also ran analyses with just 
the 20 largest cities of each region. (2) Farley investigated ^he 1967 
to 1972 period rather than Coleman s 1968 to 1973. (3) Rather than 
relate annual changes in the variables to each ether, as in Coleman's 
second analysis, Farley related the variables across the entire 5-year 
span. (4) Farley employed only elementary school data, while 
Coleman employed data from all grades. This difference, however, 
should have been unimportant, since Coleman showed' no differences 
across the grades. (5) Farley used a dissimilarity index tor his measure 
of school segregation, which differs from the index usod by Coleman. 
These two indices both measure whether bluck and white students at- 
tend the same schools and are independent of the school districts' ra- 
cial compositions. For a sample of 2,400 school districts, it has been 
shown that the two indices are correlated at +.88.^ 

Farley was unable to show for either his extensive urban samples or 
for his subsamples of the largest cities any systematic relationship 
between white loss and 'school desegregation. He concluded: 

To be sure when public schools are desegregated or when they 
become predominantly black, some white parents— perhaps 
many— hasten their move away from the central city. However, 
whites are moving out Oi* central cities for many other reasons. We 
have shown that cities whor.o cf^hools were integrated between 
1967 and 1972 did not lose whu*5 students at a higher rate thaa 
cities whose schools remainedt vc;*regated.® 

Why should the two studies with comparable data reach opposite 
conclusions? 

Farley offered two possible explanations for the diverse results. The 
1-year effect that Coleman uncovf.i.d may well represent only a 
hastening of some whites to leave the central city who were about to 
do so in any event. Once a longer span <)f years is viewed, as in Far- 
ley's analysis, this '^hastening" effect disappears. Farley's second sug- 



Farley. "School inlegralion and while flight." (Unpublis' id papT) University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Michigan. July 1975 (delivered at the S>r«.iOsium of School 
Descgration and White Flight held at the Brookings Institution. Washington. D.C., Au- 
gust 15, 1975. 

* Barbara Zolotch, "An investigation of alternative measures of school segregation.*' 
Institute for Research on Poverty Discussion Papers, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1974. 

• Farley.(July 1975), op, cii., p. 10 
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gested answer involves again the special role played by Atlanta and 
Memphis in Coleman *s more limited sample. 

T Interviews Continue 

t • media continued to devote attention to Coleman's views 
thiDUghout August and September. The New York Times Mapazine. of 
/\ugust 24 printed yet another interview entitled **INTEGRATION, 
VF'S; BUSING NO," in which Coleman repeated his no'A'-familiar ar- 
iments, including his ^'entitlement" idea for central-city children to 
*>i>sc any school in their metropolitan area. Intermeshed with his 
(*.scussion of his research were renewed attacks upon **busing." 

Coleman did, however, introduce two new pieces of data into his ar- 
gument, both of which are questionable. He stated flatly that: **Surveys 
indicate that a majority of blacks as well as whites oppose busing." 
This conflicts with the results of a November 1974 Gallup survey, 
which establishf.'d that 75 percent of **nonwhite" respondents in a na- 
tional sample favored **busing school children to achieve better racial 
balance in schools."*^ He also presented his big-city data for the first 
time in an unconventional fashion to indicate that desegregation causes 
additional "white flight": 

Eleven cities out of the first 19 experienced little or no desegrega- 
tion at all between 1968 and \973. Based on the white loss that 
occurred in these 1 1 cities in 1968-69, they would have been ex- 
pected to lose 15 percent of white students between 1969 and 
1973; their actual loss was 18 percent, only slightly greater than 
expected. Eight cities experienced some desegregation; some of 
those experienced large desegregation, others not so large. Those 
eight cities, based on their losses in 1968-69, before desegregation 
occurred, would have been expected to lose only 7 percent of 
white students between 1969 and 1973; they actually lost 26 per- 
cent, nearly four times what would have been expected. 
This misleading <;tatement actually refers to a third analysis, 
completely different from the two previously described. It makes no 
use whatsoever of the earlier regressions and appeared for the first 
time in the fourth version of Coleman's ever-changing study. But 
Coleman continued to dwell on this new analysis almost exclusively in 
hir. second Boston court affidavit p.nd later public statements. Con- 
sequently, we shall later have to take a close look at this third analysis. 

Many leading newspapers now began to run more critical 
"Coleman" stories. Reservations about Coleman's research were now 
expressed, and questions raised as to the validity of his often-quoted 

Gallup Opinion tmitx Report 113. Princeton. N.J.: The American Institute of Public 
Opinion, November 1974. 
'* Coleman hour, pp. 69-70 
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opinions. WilUam Grant, the Detroit Free Press Ciiucation writer 
(August 19, 1975), contrasted the sociologist's cautious style when in 
academic netlmgs with his free-wheeling style when talking with repor- 
ters. Grant emphasized how many of Coleman's views went **well 
beyond" his research and how few desegregated cities were actually in- 
volved "n the study. John Matthews, a Washington Star staff writer 
(September 4, 1975), provided a detailed description of the study 
under the baaner, "IS COURT-ORDERED DESEGREGATION SELF- 
DEFEATING?'' Unlike early stories, Matthews took pains to describe 
the many cities, such as Fort Lauderdale, Tampa, and Charlotte, where 
Coleman's predictions of massive **white flight" in the face of large- 
scale educational desegregation had not proven true. He also cited 
Farley's conflicting research at length. Likewise, Steve Twomey, the 
education writer for The Philadelphia Inquirer, wrote an extensive arti- 
cle that :onsidered both Coleman's position and that of his critics. 
Twomey stressed Coleman's novel metropolitan "entitlcirient" strategy. 
He also quoted Coleman's description of his critics: **There are a lot 
of old people who would rather pursue a common path and attempt 
to ignore the fact that this [desegregation] may be having unintended 
and undesirfid consequences."*^ 

Coleman continued these unfortunate ad hominem attacks upon his 
critics in his second participation in the Boston school desegregation 
case. On August 27, 1975, while attending the annual convention of 
the American Sociological Association in San Francisco, he provided 
an affidavit for the prosegregationist Boston Home and School As- 
sociation. He predicted that "full-scale desegregation in Boston, occur- 
ring this fall, will have substantial effects in bringing about an addi- 
tional loss of whites." And he closed his affidavit with a personally- 
directed blast at the present authors: 

1 cannot conclude without mentioning what seems to me an unfor- 
tunate phenomenon in social science. On certain questions, there 
appears to be a kind of conspiracy of silence, and then a rush to 
the attack when anyone dares to break the silence. I have the im- 
pression that if Professors Green and Pettigrew saw the fires in the 
sky during the riots of 1967, they would have attributed them to 
an extraordinary display of the Northern Lights. I believe that it 
does no one any good in the long run for us to blind ourselves 
to reality, because it is reality, not our fond hopes about it, which 
measures the effect»'"=5ness of government actions.*^ 

We question ihe phrase '*a lot of old people." Most of his social science critics 
(e.g., Farley, Gary Orfield, Christine Rossell, even the writers) are younger than 
Coleman himself. In addition, surveys of the racial beliefs of white Americans con- 
sistently show that Coleman's opinions are most shared among older respondents, most 
opposed among younger respondents. 

" Reply Affidavit of JarriiTS S. Coleman, Morgan et al. v. Kerrigan et al.. United States 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit, August 28, 1975, pp. U2. 
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Critical Review Continues 

August and September witnessed further review of Coleman *s work 
by social scientists and lawyers. A 1-day **Sympcsium on School 
Desegregation and White Flight" was held on August 15, 1975, at the 
Brookings Institute in Washington, D.C. It was cosponsored by the 
Center for National Policy Review the Catholic University Law 
School and the Center for Civil Rights of Notre Dame University. 

Coleman produced for the occasion yet another draft of his paper. 
While its praface thanked and listed by name the members of the earli- 
er review panel, this third version was essentially the same as the 
second draft and reflected little response to the pant.rs many criti- 
cisms. But the final paragraph avoided the loaded term '*white flight** 
and revealed a slightly less dogmatic interpretation that the loss of 
whites: ****»is intensified extensive school desegregation in those 
central cities, but in cities with high proportion of blacks and predomi- 
nantly white suburbs, it proceeds at a relatively rapid rate with or 
without desegregation." 

The basic thrust of this conclusion would be agreed to by virtually 
all specialists in the field. Indeed, the metropolitan character of the 
problem has been obvious to many for several decades, which is why 
legal cases seeking metropolitan relief for school segregation have 
been in the courts for almost a dozen cities. What is at issue is whether 
court-ordered desegregation entirely wUhin central cities significantly 
hastens the development of two racially separate Americas — black cen- 
tral cities and white suburbs. This question is far different, and cer- 
tainly has less policy relevance, than the simple **busing backfires** ar- 
gument that Coleman*s numerous press interviews had led the Nation 
to focus upon. 

A recent critical review of Coleman*s latest revision carried out by 
Joseph M. Wisenbaker of Michigan State University points to a 
number of potentially important flaws in the methodology employed by 
Coleman in his attempt to analyze the relationship between desegrega- 
tion and the decline in the proportion of white students. In his review 
Wisenbaker examined a number of points ranging from a very crucial 
criticism of Coleman *s unit of analysis all the way to specific averaging 
techniques used on the regression coefficients themselves. For exam- 
ple, Coleman*s use of dummy variables is a rather ineffective attempt 
to control for differences among cities unrelated to those of school at- 
tendance. For them to be effective in this regard, Wisenbaker points 
out that all other variables must be assumed to be constant over the 

** Coleman Three, pp. 68-69. This .conclusion was retained in the fourth version 
{Coleman Four, pp. 79-80). 
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6-year period— a very stringent and likely unjustifiable assumption. In- 
deed, his conclusion based on the methodological shortcomings he sees 
in Coleman's analyses questions the very usefulness of Coleman's 
results from the standpoint of anyone trying to understand the relation- 
ship between desegregation and white flight."*^ 

If even Coleman's continued analyses reveal inceasingly smaller ef- 
fects, it is hardly surprising that other investigators at the symposium 
reported results that contrast markedly with the much-heralded fears 
of **white flight" caused by desegregation. For example, Michael Giles, 
of Florida Atlantic University, reported on his detailed desegregation ^ 
research in seven diverse school districts in Florida.** Since these dis- 
tricts were all county-wide, residential relocation was impractical and 
private schools offered the only mechanism ot **white flight." He re- 
ported that the avoidance of desegregation among whites under these 
conditions was unrelated to racial prejudice or to busing," was 
greatest among upper-status families, and was leaM for schools with 
less than 30 percent black student bodies. He recommended 
metropolitan solutions to problems of urban educational desegregation. 

Luther Munford, of the Law School of the University of Virginia, 
presented the results from his study of 30 school districts in Mississippi 
undergoing extensive school desegregation from 1968 to 1970. He at- 
tacked the notion of an inevitable **tipping point," and demonstrated 
that, for his sample, **white flight" was explained by **the black/white 
ratio in ^he population as a whole rather than just the ratio in the 
schools.'^ The black population proportion explained 88 percent of the 
district variance in the loss of white enrollment across the 30 districts; 
and three-fourths of even the majority-black schools in these districts 
actually increased or maintained their white .student percentage 
between spring and fall of 1970 after the segregationist resistance had 
subsided. 



For a full description of this analysis, sec "A Critique of 'Trends in School Segrega- 
tion. 1968-73*," by Joseph M. Wisenbaker. College of Urban Development, Michigan 
State University. 

M.W. Giles, E.F. Cataldo, and D.S. Gatlin, "Desegregation and the Private School 
Alternative." (Unpublished paper) Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Florida 
(delivered at the Symposium on School Desegregation and White Flight held at the 
Brookings Institution. Washington, D.C., August 15, 1975). See also: E.F. Cataldo. 
M.W Giles, D.S. Gatlin, and D. Athos, "Desegregation and White Flight," Integrated 
Education, January-February 1975. /i, pp. 3-5. 

*^ Luther Munford, "Schools that quit 'tipping' in Mississippi." (Unpublished paper 
delivered at the Symposium on School Desegregation and White Flight held at the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., August 15, 1975), p. 7. See also: Luther Mun- 
ford, "White night from desegregation in Mississippi," Integrated Education, May-June 
1973, //. 
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Another paper, by Gary Orfield, a political scientist at Brookings, 
provided the symposium witn a political analysis of **white flight 
research." **Too often," he warned, '^selective, half-digested reports of 
preliminary research findings are disseminated by the media and 
become weapons in the intense political and legal battle being fought 
in major cities." He emphasized the complexities involved in sorting 
out the various forces working toward accelerated suburbanization. **It 
is impossible now," he concluded, **to demonstrate that school integra- 
tion, in itself, causes substantial white flight."** Orfield described the 
severe long-term problem of **flight" from the central city as not 
caused by desegregation but as often undermining the viability of the 
process. The inner suburbs will soon face the same demographic trend. 
The problem, then, does not simply translate into s:he need for housing 
integration. Indeed, he argues, "It is hard to imagine how stable hous- 
ing integration, involving large numbers of blacks, could be achieved 
in any reasonable period of time without a framev/ork of area-wide in- 
tegrated schools."^" His conclusion echoes a widespread consensus 
among race relations specialists: *'There is no evidence that stopping 
school desegregation would stabilize central city racial patterns. If 
those patterns are to be significantly modified, positive, coordinated, 
and often metropolitan-wide desegregation efforts will probably be 
required "^* 

Christine Rossell, a political scientist at Boston University and a 
former student of Coleman's at Johns Hopkins University, took issue 
with Coleman at the annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association in San Francisco." Rossell's paper provided evidence that 
conflicted with both Coleman's opinions about the political process 
surrounding desegregation as well as his findings about "white flight." 

In part, Rossell directed her analyses to the question of "white 
flight." She, like Farley and Coleman, made use of the school 
desegregation data gathered by the Office for Civil Rights of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. But she went further 
by collecting directly from each district whenever possible data prior 

^* Gary Orfield, *'White flight research: Its importance, perplexities, and possible pol- 
icy implications." (Unpublished paper) Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., August 
197S (delivered at the Symposium on School Desegregation and White Flight held at 
the Brookings Institution, Wa.<»hington, D.C., August 15, 1975), p. 1. 

»• Ibid., p. 2. 
Ibid., p. 16. 

«> Ibid., p. 21. * 

Christine H. Rossell, "The Political and social impact of school desegregation pol- 
icy: A preliminary report." (Unpublished paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science .Association, September 4, 1975) San Francisco, CA; C.H. 
Rossell, "The effect of scho--' desegregation on white ''ight," Political Science Quarterly^ 
Winter i975, 92, in press. 
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to 1967 and specific information behind its desegregation process. All 
told, Rossell assembled data on 86 northern and western districts; 26 
had no desegregation, while 60 had had varying degrees of desegrega- 
tion but only 1 1 of these were actually under court orders (see table 
Ic). This closer look at the process alleys Rossell to develop a 
detailed slope analysis of the pre- and postdesegregation experience of 
each district. Like Coleman, she also checked directly on racial enroll- 
ments in the same year as major desegregation took place in the dis- 
trict. 

Rossell's data is summarized under five categories of districts: cities 
with court-ordered desegregation; those that reassigned over 20 percent 
of their pupils for desegregation {High Desegregation); those that reas- 
signed between 5 and 20 percent {Medium Desegregation); those that 
reassigned less than 5 percent {Low Desegregation); and, finally the 
control group that reassigned no children whatsoever for desegregation. 
There are no significant differences among any of these five classes of 
districts between the pre- and postdesegregation years in the declining 
white student percentages. The failure for the court-ordered districts 
to reveal any special trend is especially noteworthy in light of 
Coleman's repeated attacks upon ll;e Federal judiciary and the alleged 
unintended "white flight" consequences of their far reaching orders. 
Recall that Coleman, himself, has never checked specifically on those 
urban districts that were under court orders. 

Using an entirely different methodology from that of Farley, then, 
Rossell reaches the same negative conclusion. In her extensive sample 
of northern urban districts, there is no relationship between desegrega- 
tion and '*white Hight." And, as with Farley's results, the question 
arises: Why do Rossell and Coleman reach such different conclusions? 
Again we must consider the differences in their approaches and data. 

Though both investigators based their work on the HEW data, Ros- 
sell expanded her data base considerably. In addition to HEW's 
1968-72 data, she utilized the agency's 1967 data which Coleman in- 
explicably ignored. She also obtained as much information as is availa- 
ble from before 1967. This expansion of her data base further back 
into the 1960's allowed Rossell to develop more accurate and reliable 
predesegregation racial enrollment trends. Coleman, we noted earlier, 
in his third analysis based his calculations on the single base year of 
1968. 

But the most fundamental differences between the Rossell and 
Coleman studies are their contrasting operational definitions of the two 
key concepts-'"white fiight" and "desegregation." Coleman defines 
"white night" as the percentage change in the absolute number of 
white students. This definition meets some popular ideas about the 
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TABLE Ic 

CHANGES IN THE WHITE STUDENT PERCENTAGE BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 



I Change in % While Students Major Change in % White Students . 

StudLT.ti Court -7 -t -5 -4-3 -2 -I Plan +0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 +6 +7 Signif. Pre- Post- Total 

School District Reassigned Ordered Years Yearv Years Vca-'s Yrars Years Year Date Years Year Years Years Years Years Years Years Level Slope Slope Deseg. 

Pa&adena. 

Calif. 98.48 yes 7 -1.5 -1.9 -2.1 -2.0 -2.4 1970 -4.2 -4.5 -2.5* .01..05 -2.0 -3.5 100.8 
Pontiac, 

Mich. 83.47 yes -l.JI -i.O -3.0 -3 1* -1.7 -2.4* 1971 -5.4 -.4 .02..02 -2.2 -.4 87.09 
Berkeley. 

Calif. 57.7: -1.2* -2 2 .7 -l.b 1968 -2.2 ~.b -.8 2 .9 N.S. -2.2 -.4 66.32 
Wichita. 

Kan. , 4.1 *>6 • .8* -.4 -4* -10* -1.0* 1971 -1.3 -14 N.S. -.7 -1.4 56.63 
San Francisco, 

Calif. 42 49 yes -2 9 -1.2 0 -4.\ -.2 1971 -3.0 -2.1* N.S. -1.6 -2.1 46.58 
Ft. Wayne. 

Ind. i4.60 -4 -.5 -lb .2 -II 1971 -.8 -1.0 N.S. -.8 -l.C 34.00 
Waukr.ga'j, 

Ill.(cl '^hs) 31.72 yes - 13 -.35 -7.8 -1.1 l9b8 -1.8 -1.9 -1.1 -1.0 -1.9 N.S. -3.9 -1.4 31.72 
De;iver. 

Colo. 2464 yev -13 -14 -1.5 -.6 1969 -1.5 -24* -1.4 -2 0* N.S. -1.3 -I.'. 29.77 
Providence. 

R-I .i4.IO 1967 2.0 .2 -.2* -1.7* -1.0 a a a 36.00 
Riverside. 

Calif. 21 .7 -.6* 1966 -1.5 -i.^* .9 -2.2* -1.0' -1.4 -1.5 N.S. -.7 -1.1 38.20 
Las Vcga.s, 

Nev. 19.24 yes • 3 -.b* -.6* 0 1*>7: -.8 a a a 30.05 Ui 
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Table Ic Continnrd 



Chan^ ^WH,.cS,.a.„. ^ ^ S"' ^ .7 Sig-if. Pre- Pes,- To.a. 

ScHoo. DisT.. ^^c. ore, v;:. .' L .L.. ^tr. .-L Vclr ol Years Year Years Years Yea. Year. Years Vca. Level Slope Slope Dcseg. 

Evansvillc. . _ , . ... imi t a a a 29.57 



Ind. 



Mich. 



•5.77 yc^ -.1^ -3 l.^ '.3* >972 -.7 



5|J2""^ 15.10 .3 -.9 -2.t) l** -.3 u a u 15-10 

U.:.0 -^6 -1,3- -8 -1.8- l.« W70 -15 -.9 -1.5 N.S. -1.5 -1.2 21.42 

Niagara Falls. . _^ ,^,0 3 , 5 _ , N.S. -.5 -.6 30.28 

cSr'"'"* lUOycN • -'-^ .-'2 >2 -3* -1.0 -1.1 -M 10 ^» ^ ^ ^''^S 

Oklahoma City. ^^ ^^ ^ , _j ^ , , n.S, -1.7 -1.8 11.50 

g.eo -2.6 -.5 . t. -2.3 1972 -2.2 u a 9.60 



Granr! Rapids. i 1 « _ ^ _l K -2 a a a 10.16 

Mich. 'J.-W -» ^- 

mII"*"'''** ''.IO -18 -'-8 -^-^^ -'-^ "^-^ "^'^ "'^"^^ 

Ann Arbor. _ , _9 3 ..g \ ^.i*. a a a 15.48 

Mich. 9.00 

Lexington. ^^^^ 2 0 -4* -3 ^ a a 9.66 
Ky. ' 

^^^^OTc. _ _ _ .n _Q ,Q„ , 1 ^ .'A N,S. -2.4 -1.1 7.92 
Md. 



7 92 -6.2 -1.?' -4,0 -1.0 -1.1 -.9 1971 -1.1 -1.1 i T 

A C v> 
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Tabte tc Continued 



\ Change ir % V/b«tf SmdeiUs Major Change in % White Stu dcnls 



Students Court -7 >6 5 -J o -2 -I Pl..n +0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 +6 +7 Signif. Pre- Post- Total 
School District Reassigned Ordered Years Years Years Yvv.rs Vcms Vear^ ^'iar l>jte Vrars Yenr Years Years Years Year* * ears Years Level Slope Slope Deseg. 



Tuba. 

Okla. 7.83 yes -.1 -.2 -.4 « -.! -6* I^Tl -.5* -1.9* N.S. -1.2 -1.9 14.36 
Peoria. 

!H. 7.83 }V68 -.8 -.9* -1. 0* -1.1* -1. 4* a a a 15.86 
Canibrid^«. 

Mass. 7.30 -.6 0 -.1 -1.8 0 -1.2 -.9 1972 -.9 2.0 N.S. -.7 1.9 7.3 
Lonting. 

Mich. 7.IS ' -.2 -.6 -1.1 -2.2* 1969 -.7 -1.8* -1.4 -2.1* N.S -1.0 -1.7 22.54 
Racine, 

Wise. 6.80 -11* -.4* 1967 -.5 -.4 -.7* -.8 -.1 -.9 N.S -.8 -.6 12.30 
Talr.oni:f 

Waih 6.50 ~r -.7 -.3 1968 -1.4* -.6* -.9 -.9* -.1 N.S. -.6 -7 9.44 
San Bcmadino. 

Calif. 5.10 -9* - 1 -.7 1970 -.8 -1,3 -.5 N.S. -.9 -1.0 7.10 
Minneapolis. 

Minn. 4.90 -.6 -.4 -1.5 -10' -13 -1.0* 1971 -1.5 -1.3 N.S. -1.0 -1.3 11.16 
Waterbury. 

Conn. 4.80 -2.4 -1.3 1970 -.9 -1.7 -.5 N.S. -1.9 -1.5 4.80 
Rochc!ittr. 

N.Y. 4.30 -2.4 -2.5 -1.6 >-3.0 -2 8 -2.4* 1971 -3.3 -3.1 N.S. -2.4 -3.1 5.16 
Seattle. 

Wash. 4.14 -1.0 -1.1* -1.5 -.6 -.8* -.9 -1.6 1971 -1.5 -11 N.S. -1.0 -I.I 10.25 

Dayton. {ji 

Chio 3.20 -.6 1969 -I.l -1.4* -2.0 -2.0 a a a 3.96 U\ 
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Table Iv OmiinueJ 



Change in % While SiudcnK 



Major . 



Change in % Whii * Studente 



Sludcnls Court -7 -6 -5 -4 -3 -2 -1 Plan +0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 +6 +7 
School Dislrici Remssigned Ordered Ycanv Yearn Yean* Years Years Years Year Dale Years Year Years Years Years Years Years Years 



Signif. Prc- 
Level Slope 



Posl- Total 
Slope Deseg. 



BufTala 
N.Y. 

Wirren. 

Ohio 

Minn. 

So. Bend. 
Ind. 

* 

Rockrord. 
t!l. 

Flint, 
Mich. 

Syrscuse. 
N.Y. 

Coiur»do Springs. 
Cole. 

Indianapolis. 
Itid 

New York. 
N.Y. 

Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

Toledo, 
Ohio 



3.20 
2.80 
2.57 
2.50 
2.40 
2.39 
2.20 
2.10 

2.02 yes 
1.76 



1.20 



1967 -2.5 -4.0* -1.3* -1.3* -1.2 -2.2 
-.5 1969 -.7 -.3 -.5 -.9 



1965 



-1.0 



• -1.3 -I.O 1970 0 -1.2 -.9 

.7 1969 .9 -1.3 -.6 -I.I 

-?.5 -1.5* -2.0 1971 -2.9 -1.7 

-2.6 -1.4 -1.7* 1967 -1.9 -|.g» -1.7 -2.0 -1.7 -2.0* 

.4* -.3 1971 -.1 -.2 

-1.3 -1.0 -.2 -1.4 -1.7 1970 -I.I -1.9» -1.7* 

-2.0 -1.9 -1.8 -1.6 -2.2 1964 -2.6 -2.9» -;.0* -3.0* -2.9* -3.3* -2.3* -1.4 

-.3 -.5* 1968 -1.7 -.5* ■.5» -.4 -8 

-4.3 1969 -.5« 



N.S. 
N.S. 



-1.9 



N.S. -J.O 
-1.3..02.N.S. -1.9 
N S...02 -.4 



.2 -1 0» -.2 



101 



5.79 



2.80 



6.77 



(Lessdcclinc than expected) N.S . .05 -1.2 -1.0 3.80 



2.40 



-2.3 -1.7 3.69 



1.8 3.65 



2.30 



-1.8 3.06 



-2.5 7.67 



3.: 3 



1.37 
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Table Ic Continued 



I Change in <7c While Sludents Major Change in % White Students 

Students Court -7 -6 -5 -4 -3 -2 -1 Plan +0 K 1 +2 +3 +4 +5 +6 +7 Signif. Pre- Post- Total 
School District Reassigned Ordered Years Yeats Y-y»s Vcan. Years Years Year Dale Years Year Years Years Years Years Years Years Level Slope Slope Dcscg. 

Waterloo, 

Iowa 1.91 -6* -.4 1971 -.6 -.4 a a a 2.25 

Gary, 

Ind. 1.30 1967 -2.2 -l.b -1.3 -2.4 -1.5' . a a a 1.64 

Milwauka.. 

Wise. 1.10 • -.3 -2.4 -.3 -2.5 1972 -1.9 a a a 2.02 

Louisville, 

Ky. .83 -.9 -1.2 -1.0 -.5 1972 -2.2 a a a .d3 

Det Moines. 

Iowa .82 • 0* 1969 .1 -.4 -.3 -.6 a a a 1.10 

Los Angeles, 

Calif, .66 2* -1.5 -1.8* 1971 -1.6 -1,5 a a a 1,56 

E. St. Louis. 

111. .29 1967 -3.7 -2,5' -4.2 -4.3« -4.4 a a a .73 

Kansas City. 

Mo. .26 -2.4 -1,9 -2.7* -1.6 1969 -1.8 -1.6 -1,9 -2.3* N.S, -2,2 -1,9 .44 

Detroit. 

Mich. .25 ^.5 -1.8 -1.9 -1.9 1967 -1.3 -i.9 -2,8 -2,0« -1.2* N,S, -2,6 -2.1 ,26 

San DieQO, 

Calif, .19 -1,2 -2.0 1967 -5,6 ,1 -2 -.4 -1.3 N.S,..01 -1.6 -.4 ,19 

Chicago. 

Ill, .17 -1.4 -1.4 ^.9 1968 -3.7 -I.6« -1,5* -2,0 -1.8* N.S. -2.4 -1,7 ,46 

Philadelphia. Ui 

Pa, .02 -2,0 -3.0 -I.O -3.3 -1,4 -.9 -1.1 1972 -.1 a a a ,02 ^ 
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TfAIr Ic Continued 



I Change in % White Studcni> Major Change in ^ White Studenis ^ 

Students Court -7 -6 -.s -4 -3 -2 -i Plan +0 fl +3 +4 -r5 +6 +7 Signif. Pre Post- Total 

School Distrtc: Reassigned Order etl Years Ycjr> Vears Years Years Years Vciir Dale Years Year YearsYearsYcarsYcars Years Years Level Slope Slope Dcseg. 



(Hartford, 
Cdnn. 

Control Group: 

Akron. 
Ohio 

Albany* 
N.Y. 

Albuquerque* 
N. Mcx. 

Bosion. 
Mass. 

Camden, 
NJ. 

Charleston. 
W. Va. 

Qevcland. 
Ohio 

E Orange* 
N. J. 

Erie. 
Pa 

Hamilton. 
Ohip 



.OS 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



«V8 -3.7 -2.5 1968 -3.6 -4.7 -3.7 -1.9 -2.3 

-l.O -1.0 -1.0 — -I.O -.7 -.9 -.5 -1.1 

~J.l -1,8 -2.2 -1.1 -2.1 -l.l 

— -1.3 -.3 -.5 -.4 



N.S. 



-3.3 -3.8 .01 



-1.4 -.3 -1.5 



-3.9 -2.5 -1.9 -2.6 -1.9 



— ^.4 -2.7 -2.3 -2.8 -1.8 



.1 -.2 0 -.1 .1 



.2 -1.2 -1.0 .1 -.3 



_ ^.7 -3.9 -3.2 -3.4 -2.6 



_ _.3 _.7 -.6 



-.2 -.2 .3 



.05..01 -1.0 -2.2 0 



a a 0 



a a 
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Table li' ContifMfd 



Change m % While Siudciil> My^r Change in % While Sludenis 



Students Court -7 >b -5 -A -.1 -2 -1 Plan +0 +1 4-2 +3 +4 +5 4-6 +7 Signif. Pre- Post- Total 
Schoo? District Rcd&signed Ordered Ycurs Years Years Years Years Years Year Date Years Year Years Years Years Vcars Years Years Level Slope Slope Deseg. 



Jersey City. 
N. t. 

Kansas Ciiy. 
Kan. 

Lima. 
Ohio 

Omaha, 

Neb. 

Newark, 
N. J. 

Santa Monica, 
Calif. . 

Trenton. 
N. J. 

Uttca. 
N. Y. 

Washington. 
D. C. 

Portland, 
Ore. 

Passaic. 
N. J. 

Paterson. 
N. J. 



:.3 -1.9 -1.8 -1.4 -1.5 



...Vg -2.1 -^q ^1.0 -2.0 

-3,3 -i.b -2.0 -1.7 

— -1.5 -.5 -1.4 .6 

— -1.3 -.6 -.1 -.5 -.6 
-.VO -2.2 — -2.7 -2.9 -.9 -2.0 

— .1 -.6 -2.1 -.6 -.9 

— -t.l -2.2 "1.9 ^1.8 -.9 

— -1..^ -.b -.7 -1.4 -.5 

— -2.1 -.6 -.5 -.6 -.4 

— -2.5 -.9 -.6 -.9 -1.1 

— -7.8 -2.6 -3.7 -3.4 -2.4 

— -.U -3.1 -3.9 -2.3 -1.5 



N.S. 



N.S. 
.02,.01 



-2.6 -1.5 0 



-1.8 ■>.5 0 



-.9 0 
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Tabic tc Continued 



X Chungc in 9c While Studenis Major Change in % White Students g 

Sludenls Courf -7 -6 -5 -A -2 -t Plan -fO -fl -f2 -f3 -^4 -f5 -f6 -f7 Signif. Pre- Post- Total 

School Di&tricr Reassigned Ordered Years Years Year* Years Year* Vcjiis Year Date Years Year Years Years Years Years Years Years Level Slope Slope Dcseg. 

Phoenix, 

Ariz. 0 — -1* -11 0 -1-2 0 a a a 0 

Wilmington. 

Delii. 0 -5.0 -2.3 -3.4 ~> -3.9 -7.1 -J,9 -1.3 -1.8 N.S. -2.8 -3.3 0 

Younjptown, « 

Ohio n — -1 -2.0 -1.4 A -1.6 a a a 0 

SphnKfiekl. 

111. 0 — -5 -II -5 -4 -1.0 a a a 0 

' Uiubte to compute 



Source: Christine H. RosscU. "The Poliiical «nd Social. Impact of School Desegregation 
Policy: A Preliminary Report." Paper deh;/ered &i the i975 meeting or the American 
" Political Science Association in San Francisco. Sept. 2-5. 1975; Table 10. 
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phenomenon; but it ignores the relative proportion of whites and the 
simultaneous trend in the absolute number of black students. Changes 
in the number of white and black students are significantly and posi- 
tively associated across urban school districts, and black enrollments 
in some central-city systems are beginning to decline. Consequently, 
Rosseil employs the percentage change in the proportion of white stu- 
dents as her definition of "white flight." Notice that this definition 
considers both the white and black student trends. Rosseil argues 
further that it is the white proportion that has political significance and 
which may trigger "tipping points" should any exist in the community. 

Coleman and Rosseil also differ in their conception of desegregation 
and how to measure it. Coleman, as we have seen, regards arty reduc- 
tion in his global, system-wide index of racial s^rgregation in the 
schools as evidence of desegregation. He did not seek the origin of 
such index reductions. Indeed, his many statements to the press as- 
sumed the larger r.eductions to be achieved by governmental actions 
and usually court orders. The New York Times and others, it will be 
recalled, noted this to be an inaccurate assumption in many cases. So 
Rosseil has a direct measure of governmental action for desegregation: 
the percentage of students who were reassigned to schools iri order to 
further racial desegregation. 

After all, it is direct governmental action for desegregation, often 
requiring special transportation, that Coleman has been so assiduously 
campaigning against in his many press interviews, television ap- 
pearances, and Federal court affidavits. But where he never measured 
such action directly, Rosseil did. This difference in procedure leaves 
Coleman's analysis open to a major artifact that had been noted by the 
August 4 review panel at the Urban Institute: namely, that much of 
the lowering of his segregation index in particular cities was not the 
result of "desegregation" efforts at all but simply a temporary result 
of neighborhood transition. Some of what Coleman labeled "white 
flight" caused by school desegregation was actually temporary 
desegregation caused by residential " vhite flight." 

A Fourth Analysis 

We have, then, three studies that have utilized basically the same 
HEW data base on the same problem. Two of them report no relation- 
ship between educational desegregation and "white flight"; one reports 
a significant relationship— though one not nearly as large as 
represented in the mass media. A number of factors have been cited 
as possible explanations for this conflict in results between Farley and 
Rosseil, on the one he d, and Coleman, on the other. 
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The pre*^ent authors recently completed a fourth analysis to lend, 
hopefully, some v''arification to this complicated analytic puzzle. Our 
point is a simple one that was alluded to earlier. Much of Coleman's 
effect may be a function of the particular sub.sets of large urban 
systems chosen for analysis and emphasis. The inexplicable exclusion 
and inclusion of particular cities into the critical final subset of the 
*Margc:'t" urban school districts, then, may well enhance the effect at 
issue. 

We teste^' ihis addi'uonal explanation for the contradiction between 
the three studies for two interrelated reasons. First, Coleman's choice 
of the 'Margest'* urban school districts seems somewhat arbitrary on its 
face. Second, the scatter diagram in figure I suggests that the particu- 
lar subsets of cities he chose to analyse did in fact maximize the proba- 
bility of his obtaining an association between the loss of white students 
and desegregation. Let us explore these two points further. 

.Recall that Coleman did not list the urban districts in his sample in 
his first paper. Only 3 months and hundreds of headlines later was the 
list of the 20 *Margest" urban school districts revealed. Washington was 
immediately dropped for its lack of white students, leaving only 19 
in this crucial subset of urban districts. 

But these are not the largest 19 urban school districts in the United 
States. Omitted and never mentioned in any of the four versions of 
Coleman's paper are Miami-Dade, Jacksonville-Duval, and Ft. Lau- 
derdale-Broward, all county-wide urban systems in Florida. On what- 
ever grounds ihry were exc'uded, it did not involve the fact that they 
are metropolitan districts in Florida; Tampa-Hillsborough is also a 
metropolitan district in Florida, yet it was included in spite of, being 
smaller than the three missing districts. Like Tampa, Miami and 
Jacksonville experienced widespread court-ordered desegregation 
without a significant decline in their white enrollment. Ft. Lauderdale 
actually experienced a 39.2 percent increase in white students from 

1968 to 1972 while engaged in an extensive desegregation program. 
Thus, the unexplaituu exclusion of these three huge districts from 
Coleman's analysis may have contributed to his finding an effect of 
desegregation upon **white flight" where Farley's more inclusive sam- 
ple did not. 

Further complications were created when, for his second analysis, 
Coleman constructed his subset of 'iargest" urban districts to include 
" We would not qutsliou the decision to drop Washington because of lis liny percent- 
age of while pupils, but we wonder why a comparable cutoff was not also employed for 
districts with tiny percentages of black students. Coleman analyzed Garden Grove. 
Anaheim, and San Jose, all in California, though they eiich had less t.ian 2 percent black 
school enrollments. This is appare.ntty another example of Coleman's exclusive concen- 
tration on white Americans. 
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Denver and San Francisco. These two additions, raising the number of 
cases from 19 to 21, were made because they **were two of the few 
northern cities to undergo extensive des-egregation during the period 
1968 - 73***."^* Albuquerque, whose system is larger than that of San 
Francisco, was excluded by invoking a new criterion: It **is not among the 
first 50 in population."" No mention is made, however, of Nashville- 
Davidson, a system larger than San Francisco in an area ranking 30th in 
population, which had more court-ordered desegregation during these years 
than either Denver or San Francisco. 

Nor is a rationale provided for why the line was drawn after San 
Francisco. This cutoff is particularly perplexing considering the fact 
that the next urban school system in size is that of Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg, North Carolina. This is the district involved in the critical Swann 
opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court that Coleman attacked, as too 
sweeping in his Boston television appearance. Under court orders, this 
metropolitan district achieved a larger drop in Coleman's segregation 
index than any in his big-city sample save Tampa. 

A less arbitrary cutoff could have been achieved by following Far- 
ley's procedure of choosing all urban school districts which had over 
a certain number of students in a given year. Employing Coleman's 
own rankings by 1972 enrollment, a cutoff of all urban districts with 
more than 75,000 students would not only have included Miami, 
Jacksonville, Ft. Lauderdale, Denver, Nashville, Albuquerque, and San 
Francisco but also Charlotte, Newark (New Jersey), Cincinnati, and 
Seattle. All of these additional cities are among the Nation's 50 largest 
cities except Albuquerque, Ft. Lauderdale, and Charlotte. 

To test the^effects of these various selections of urban sch' \ dis- 
tricts, we employed Coleman's time period (1968-73), his definitions 
of *'white flight** and ^^desegregation," even his data as provided in ap- 
pendix 3 of the fourth version of his paper. We also employed the 
two principal control variables that Coleman used in both his initial 
and later analyses— the black student proportion and the natural 
logarithm of the total size of each school system. However, in order 
to avoid the error introduced by residential transition, we used Farley *s 
over-time method of comparing 1968 data with those of 1973 rather 
than Coleman s ycar-by-ycar procedure. 

** Coleman Four, footnote 22, p. 56. 
" Ibid., footnote 22, p. 56. 

" Ibid., pp. 99-121. We utilized the data for all school levels combined. Later 
Coleman discovered that major errors had been made in his analy.ses of elementary 
school enrollments (Coleman Five), but these errors do not affect our present results. 
For the four cities omitted from Coleman's analyses and appendix 3 (Miami, Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Jacksonville, and Nashville), enrollment data are from the same HEW source 
utilized by Coleman; and their descgregaiion estimates are taken from Farley *s index for 
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Figure I presents our basic data in simplest form. l'»ie ur^T^arked 
points on the graph are the original 19 of Coleman *s big :i<v analysis; 
the two circled points denote Denver and San Francisco that were 
later added by Coleman for his final big-city sample of 21; the four 
points in triangles denote Miami, Jacksonville, Ft. Lauderdale, and 
Nashville that should have been included in the sample of the 
countiy*s **largest** urban school districts; and the five points in boxes 
denote Albuquerque, Charlotte, Newark, Cincinnati, and Seattle that 
would be included if a standard cutoff of 75,000 students in 1972 were 
applied. 

Figure I indicates the relationship between the amount of desegrega- 
tion from 1968 to ISTJB across the abscissa and the percentage change 
in white enrollment over these same years down the ordinate. The 
graph is further subdivided at the medians into four quadrants: high 
desegregation and low loss of white students; high desegregation and 
high loss; low desegregation and low loss; and low desegregation and 
high loss. The relationship at issue requires a strong tendency for these 
30 cities to Ue in a lower-left to upper-right diagonal; that is, they 
should fall predominantly in the high desegregation-high loss and the 
low desegregation-low loss quadrants. 

The first thing to notice about figure 1 is that the heralded positive 
association does not exist. Only a minority of the 30 cities fall in the 
two predicted quadrants (r = —.30). This replicates Farley^s results. 
The second thing to notice is how important the two extreme points 
in the lower left are for Coleman *s argument. Not surprisingly, these 
points denote Memphis and Atlanta. .Throughout our discussion we 
have emphasized how critical these two cities are in Coleman *s 
statistics; figure 1 sho\ys how unique they are among the Nation*s 30 
largest urban school systems. Next notice that Denver and especially 
S?n Francisco are in the high desegregation and high loss quadrant; re- 
call these arc the two districts added as an afterthought for Coleman *s 
second analysis. 

Now check where the points are that denote the nine cities that 
should have been included in the big-city sample. Six of the nine are 
located in the high desegregation and low loss quadrant, including all 
four of the districts larger than that of San Francisco. The remaining 
three, Cincinnati, Newark, and Seattle, are located in the low 
desegregation and high loss quadrant. In short, the two additions 
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Coleman made to his subset of big cities for his second analysis con- 
tributed to his obtaining a positive association between these two vari- 
ables; the nine he left out would have severely reduced the association. 

Figure 2 considers the same 30 urban districts, but relates the 1968 
black proportion of the enrollment to the changes in white enrollment 
from 1968 to 1973. Note the strong association that now emerges: 
Those districts that had relatively high proportions of black students 
in 1968 tended to lose the largest proportions of white students over 
the next 5 years (r = +.57). Clearly, as Coleman has stated, such a 
strong predictor must be controlled before a fair test can be made of 
the effect of desegregation. 

Just as figure 2 shows spatially, the Pearson correlation coefficients 
in table 1 reveal that the key variable is the 1968 black pupil propor- 
tion. Its first-order coefficients (column A) in all five samples of cities 
are virtually identical with the multiple coefficients obtained with all 
three predictors (column D) as well as its partial coefficients obtained 
when holding the other two predictors constant (column E). In short, 
neither the desegregation nor the system size variables are predicting 
the percentage changes in white enrollments over this 5-year span. 
Controlling for the proportion black and system size variables in the 
partial correlations using desegregation as the predictor does decrease 
its negative relationship with white student loss, but the coefficients 
remain trivial (columns B and F). Moreover, there are small but in- 
teresting changes in these five partial coefficients for desegr-^v.ation 
among the various subsets of cities (column F). Just as figm • :v 
dicated, there is a slight improvement in the prediction when 
and San Francisco are added to the original 19 cities (rows A ;.nd v V 
from -I-.059 to -1-.087). Then there is a drop in the coefr^v To: t^. 
27 districts whose cities all rank nationally among the toi. oC» in pop 
lation (row C; from 4-.087 to 4- 023). Likewise, there are avop.; »n ?! 
coefficient when the four districts :ill larger than San F, jnclsco av: 
added to Colenian^s 21 (row D; from +.023 to -.108) am' tV.r rh< *' 
'30 districts (row E; from -.108 to -.123). Indeed, the fina.' <smj 
cients show a modest negative relationship between desegi and 
white loss, though they do not approach statistical signific * .^e (p = 
.27). 

This third failure to replicate Coleman's **uhite flight" results, con- 
sistent with the findings of both Farley and ^^H, demonstrates the 
critical inipurtar i.^ Coleniairs study of. the rath er special and ar- 
bitrary subset of Martcst" urban school districts which he chose to 
analyze and empha.size. 

But the plot thickens further as push our analysis beyond that 
of Coleman's. He largely confined his analysis and internretation to 
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white Americans; yet, obviously, the policy issue even more crucially 
involves black Americans. Table 2, then, repeats the analysis uf table 
1 for the percentage gains in black student enrollment. Thi: ilysis 
employs the same three independent variables and the same t ,' 2 sub- 
sets of large urban districts. 

We should first clarify one potentially confusing difference ')etween 
tables I and 2. In table I, following Coleman, we were ^ :ng white 
losses in enrollment; now in table 2 we are looking at blac v gains in 
enrollment. This change in focus is caused by the larger demographic 
shifts described earlier; 27 out of these 30 districts lost whi:^>- between 
1968 and 1973, while 25 of the 30 gained blacks. Nevcrthel' ^s, these 
two dependent variables, white losses and black gains, are negatively 
correlated (for the full 30 cities, r = -.34, p = .05). In other vords, white and 
black enrollments across these large urban districts are positively isjocialed, 
and thus tended to rise or fall together during this 5-year pericd. 

A comparison of table 2's results with those of ^ ..n!. 1 highlights 
these related racial trends. The system's proportion ni black ..tudent? 
in 1968 remains throughout both tables and all subsets of distiicts the 
principal predictor; the higher the proportion, the grc: ; r th; •;vhite 
losses and the smaller the black gains. Apart, from dii^:Jctiy r\c.i'i 
reasons for these relationships, the fcict that both variables reac: ik- 
same way to citic .^ with high proportion black enrollments suggest*^ that 
this variable is aiso a surrogate for other factors. Thus, laigc citi'?.; %vilh 
a high pri.portion of blacks often have highly unfavorable rax bases 
and financial problems (consider New York CityV. prej.ent piivhi;; they 
are also ofieii losing employment and have partic-.ilarly old housing 
stocks. 

But of greater interest to our present concerns •/ ihe contrasting 
operation of the desegregation variable in the t .»'n tables. In table 1, 
wc have noted virtually no effect of desegrcgattorr upon white losses, 
though there was some slight variation according to which subset of 
big-city systems was utilized. Yet in table 2, across all five subsets of 
• districts, desegregatioi; has a rnoJ *st but consistent positive association 
with black gains (column B). Part of this !' !l:ilk>nship is due to the in- 
direct effect that cities with low proportioivs of slacks have had more 
desegregation; thus, the coefficients are substantially reduced when 
proportion black and system size are controlled for (column F). 

These analyses of white and black student enroDn'.ents lead to a con- 
clusion tha*. v.arkly contrasts from that of Colema*? * . When viewed in 
the perspective of a 5-year tren'd, dpse^r^gation ha J no discernible ef- 
fect on the overriding general trend of white enrollment losses in the 
Nation's truh 'Margest" urban school disiricts. It is particularly impor- 
tant for policymakers to observe that districts which are metropolitan 
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in scope (Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, Jacksonville, Tampa, Nashville, and 
Charlotte) are. especially immune from the phenomenon (figure 1). 
But desegregation may have a small effect in enlarging black enroll- 
ments by, perhaps, providing hope to black communities that public 
education for their children will improve. This possible black increase 
could come about in a variety of ways — an increase in the inflow of 
black parents attracted to the district, a decrease in the outflow, or a 
cut in the dropout rate of black children. In any event, this suggestion 
of an effect of desegregation on black enrollment appears both small 
and tentative. Our larger point is simply that a rounded scientific and 
policy perspective on interracial processes requires careful attention to 
black as well as white Americans. Both Coleman's analysis and policy 
arguments focus almost exclusively on whites. 

Weaknesses in Coleman's Last Analysis 

Recall that the first crude analysis which began the episode was 
quietly abandoned in July, while the second analysis produced results 
that conflicted with those of other investigators. Hence a third analysis 
was introduced. Although it involved the crudest design of all three, 
it has been emphasized by Coleman in public statements since last Au- 
gust and has been characterized as a ** rough test.** 

Performed on various subsets of what Coleman continued to call the 
**largest** central-city school districts, this third analysis developed esti- 
mated losses of white students for the years 1969-73 by projecting for- 
ward the actual losses during the single year 1968-69. Next Coleman 
grouped the districts into two sets for comparison: those that had a 
reduction of .10 or more on his school segregation index during the 
period 1968-73, and those that did not. 

The first problem with this ''rough test** is the small and selected 
sample. Just 3 of the 10 desegregating districts (the original 8 plus 
Denver and San Francisco) provide most of the **effect,** and not sur- 
prisingly all 3 of these cities are in the Deep South. When Memphis, 
Atlanta, and New Orleans are removed from the analysis, the remain- 
ing 7 desegregating districts present a different picture (18 percent loss 
instead of a predicted 1 1 percent). 

Thisi'Taises the second problem of the lack of controls. Coleman 
emphasizes that this new analysis is **more stringent** because the 
1968-69 base-line projections cause each city to act as its own control. 
But this ignores the fact that desegregation is now being defined in a 
crude, dichotomous fashion and that the lack of control now involves 
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differences between these two types of cities. 

But the most serious problem with this third analysis is its reliance 
upon only one base-line year to establish its projections. One year is 
simply too unreliable an estimate upon which to base a whole analysis 
for public consumption. 

A Proposed Resolution 

Since all four analyses basically employ the same HEW data base» 
theie should be an underlying resolution of the discrepant findings. We 
believe there is such a resolution, and il consists of the following six 
generalizations that one or more of the four studies support and none 
contradict. 

(1 ) There has been an enormous, long-term (rend of whites leaving the 
central cities for the suburbs and blacks coming into the largest central 
cities. This trend began after World War I in many areas, gained mo- 
mentum after World War II throughout the Nation, and represents a 
''triumph of national housing policy."" It therefore antedated school 
desegregation by decades. 

(2) There is agreement among the studies that there is little or no ef- 
fect of desegregation on the ""white flight'' of students in medium- and 
smaller-sized cities. The few apparent exceptions to this generalization 
often involved special factors unrelated to desegregation. 

(3) There is also agreement that there is little or no effect of 
desegregation on the "white flight'* of students in metropolitan-wide dis- 
tricts. 

(4) Desegregation required by Federal court orders has not had dif- 
ferent effects on ""white flight** from other desegregation of equal mag- 
nitude. 

(5) The loss of white and black students from large urban school 
systems is significantly related to the proportion of black students in the 
systems. Two qualifications must be inserted for this generalization. 
First, there is considerable variance across cities in this relationship. 
Farley found it held for whites in his 50 southern cities but not in his 
75 northern cities. But in general, as revealed in tables 1 and 2, the 
relationship holds for both races. Second, the fact that both white and 
black enrollments related in the same way with proportion black sug- 
gests that, in addition to racial factors, this variable also acts for a 
range of variables that separate cities with high black percentages from 
those with low percentages— receding tax bases, older housing, higher 
unemployment rates, etc. 

" OrficH. op. c//.. pp. 18-20. 
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(6) Extensive school desegregation in the largest, nonmetropolitan 
school districts, particularly in the South, may hasten the ''white flight'" 
of students in the first year of the process: hut at least part of this effect 
hMy be compensated for in later years. Coleman showed only a 1-year 
effect, part of which reflected neighborhood transition. Rossell also 
showed this effect in the first year for rapidly desegregating urban dis- 
tricts in the North. But she showed, too, that by the second and third 
years these same districts have an average rate of reduction in their 
white proportions below both their own predesegregation rate and 
those of other districts. This phenomenon helps to explain the dif- 
ference in tlndings between those analyses that investigate changes 
over a span of years, such as Farley's and ours, and Coleman's year- 
by-year design. Some white families may well hasten their already- 
formed pfans to move to the suburbs with the onset of school 
desegregation, especially if there is negative political leadership as in 
Memphis and Boston. But a longer period of observation suggests that 
this first-year lo.ss is recovered through a lower-than-normal loss in 
later years. 

Social Science and Public Policy 

Studying Coleman's position has not been ea.sy. The information 
necessary to evaluate Coleman's much-pu cized research has been 
consistently difficult to obtain. Throughout the furor there has been a 
confusion between his limited re.search and his sweeping views against 
court-ordered desegregation. And when these views were questioned, 
the critics were repeatedly made the objects of ad hominem abuse. We 
do not wish to answer in kind. We believe that the whole episode goes 
far beyond the immediate personalities and even the racial i.ssues in- 
volved in that it raises painful questions of how social science should 
relate responsibly to public policy and the ethics involved in this rela- 
tionship. This extensive campaign to alter public policy by such a 
prominent social scientist highlights the thornie.st aspects of this 
problem that must be faced. 

From April until August, the social science community was not pro- 
vided the analysis upon which Coleman's widely-publicized opinions 
were reportedly based. The details of the first analysis that began the 
campaign were never released, for the second draft of the paper with 
analytic details completely abandoned the first analysis and presented 
an entirely new analysis with a radically different research design. In- 
deed, a third entirely different analysis was not introduced until Sep- 
tember. All told, there have been three contrasting analyses, and four 
editions plus a 39-pagc erratum edition of the paper extending over a 
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7-month period. The views did not change, but the research upon 
which they were said to be based was constantly changing. Telephone 
calls to the Urban Institute in June requesting methodological detail 
were summarily rejected on the grounds that the analysis was **still in 
progress.*' Yet this was after 2 months of nationwide publicity of pol- 
icy recommendations that were said to flow from this **still-in- 
progress" research. 

What made the 4-month delay even more "unfortunate" was the 
consistent confusion between Coleman's personal opinions and his 
research findings. Most of the hundreds of articles and editorials that 
have been wntten about the episode advanced Coleman's views as if 
they were the results of a new and massive study of urban desegrega- 
tion. Yet the connection between Coleman's views and Coleman's 
research data is tenuous at best and quite confiicting. 

Every social scientist, like any other citizen, has a right to express 
his full political views on any subject without the support of research 
results. Ethical problems arise, it seems to us, when the social 
scientist's views are put forward not as political opinions at all but as 
results of his own extensive scientific investigation, as **new insights 
from recent research." 

Further problems arise when strongly-worded, ad hominem attacks 
enter the controversy. Some critics have employed such attacks upon 
Coleman; and we have seen how Coleman has consistently employed 
similar attacks upon virtually all of his critics regardless of the modera- 
tion of their opposition. We regret such ad hominem remarks deeply. 
They make '*good copy" for the mass media, perhaps, but they 
cheapen the debate, lower the public's respect for social science, and 
divert public attention away from the real issues. 

Coleman's personal attacks upon us and others all suggest that he 
is thoroughly and unquestioningly certain that his views are correct. 
Those who dare disagree with him must suffer from **motivated blind- 
ness," must be part of *'a kind of conspiracy of silence," must mistake 
race riot fires for ''an extraordinary display of the Northern Lights," 
or must be "a lot of old people who would rather pursue a common 
path and attempt to ignore the fact that this [desegregation] may be 
having unintended and undesired consequences.'* Agreeing with con- 
ventional wisdom on the subject, he sees massive *'white fiight" in 
major cities as a consequence of court-ordered desegregation to be so 
completely obvious that his many critics must have forsaken their so- 
cial science training for their unrealistic political hopes. We all believe 
in our own ideas; but, when dealing publicly with issues of enormous 
policy significance, we have a special obligation to at least entertain 
the hypothesis that we may be wrong whatever *'our fond hopes about 
it." 
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We firmly believe that social science can and should responsibly in- 
fluence public policy on issues in which it can competently bring 
research and theory to bear. Perhaps specialized groups of social 
scientists, checked in part by p^er review, can perform this task best. 
Individual social scientists can also carry out this function responsibly 
by basing their views on published and widely available material in 
situations, such as courtrooms and legislative committee hearings, 
where they subject themselves to formal cross-examination or at least 
informed questioning. But intensive campaigns through the mass media 
present a hazardous means of injecting social science input into the 
political debates on policy. 

Philip Meyer, of the Knight Newspapers, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and a few other individuals and organizations have directed atten- 
tion in recent years to this dangerous lack of fit between the mass 
media and social science. But unless structural changes are made in 
both institutions and each learns to take the other more seriously, the 
Nation will continue to witness examples of extremely inadequate re- 
porting of social science findings relevant to public policy. This situa- 
tion commits a disservice to the public as well as to the media and 
social science. In 'time, the public might understandably conclude from 
the seemingly *'conflicting research results** and the stream of ad 
hominem attacks that social scientists Have nothing to contribute to 
policy debates except their own highly politicized opinions. 

♦ * * 

Chairman Flemming. Thank you. Dr. Green. 

Dr. Coleman, in view of the fact that Dr. Green has been comment- 
ing on your comments, the Commission would be very happy at this 
time to listen to your comments on Dr. Green *s comments. 

Dr. Coleman. Well, Dr. Green hari had a great deal to say about 
a variety of things having to do with both my research and my posi- 
tions. I am not sure exactly where to begin. 

Let me cite something which he didn*t address in his presentation 
but sonrething which he mentioned in his paper, in his very extensive 
use of the Rossell study, which is defective, I think, in a variety of 
ways. But let me read a portion of his paper having to do with the 
Rossell study and I think directly relevant to our concern. It is on page 
72. 

Dr. Green. They don*t have that manuscript. I might add we have 
a larger paper which will be published in the winter issue of the Har- 
vard—does the Commission have that one? 

Dr. Coleman. Let me read from this paper. It says, ''Coleman has 
been too eager to cite data whkch fit his present conceptions without 
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checking on their accuracy. Rossell checked out the error. The school 
district, for reasons of its own, changed'*— first let me indicate what 
are my results that Dr. Green is attempting to refutj» That has to do 
with the loss that actually occurred in Boston in 1974 when school 
desegregation took place. 

As I pointed out elsewhere, in 1969 the school system had 2.9 per- 
cent fewer white children than in 1968; in 1970, 1,0 percent fewer 
white children than in 1969; in 1971, 4.2 percent fewer white children; 
in 1972, 3.3 percent; in 1973, 6.6 percent, for a 5-year average before 
desegregation of 4.5 percent. 

Now in 1974 desegregation occurred. In 1974 the school system 
had, according to my original statement, 16.1 percent fewer white chil- 
dren than in 1973. In other words, 16.1 percent fewer in 1974 than 
in 1973 compared lo 4.5, an average of 4.5 for the preceding 5 years. 

Dr. Green says the following: 

Coleoian had been too eager to cite data that fitted his preconcep- 
tions without first checking their accuracy. Rossell soon pointed 
oMt the error. The Boston School Committee changed its defini- 
tion of white between 1973-74 and 1974-75 school years; 
1073-74 included Spanish-surname pupils, but excluded them in 
1974 -/i. Consequently, Rossell estimates that half the 16.1 percent loss 
of white students Coleman attributed to desegregation was in fact due to 
this shift in racial classification.* 

I thought that was really very serious a question if in fact I had made 
such a mistake so I, this morning, after I read Dr. Green's paper last 
night, called the Boston School Committee. It turns out— I am not sure 
where Dr. Rossell got her information — but it turns out that the figures 
are exactly as I say. In other words, that there was not a comparable 
decline in white nopulation in 1974 when schoc! desegregation oc- 
curred to ^^at '-'hich had occurred the years before, but it was 16.1 
percent cuupared to an average in the preceding 5 years of 4.5 per- 
cent. 

Vice Ch virman Horn. Did they tell you they changed the definition 
of Spanish-surnamed pupils? 

Dr. Coleman. They told me that what they had done, in the fall^of 
1975, not 1973-74, but. in the fall of 1975 they had divided Spanish- 
surname students into two subgroups. But they had always included 
Spanish-surname students in a separate group. 

* Dr, Rossell, having been given the opportunity to respond to testimonial discrepan- 
cies directly involving her or her research, has indicated that the 16.1 'percent figure 
is a misinterpretation of her statement. It has since been corrected by Drs, Green and 
Pettigrew to show that the actual loss of whites between 1973 and 1974 was 14.4 per- 
cent according to HEW-OCR data on which both Dr. Rossell and Dr. Coleman relied. 

Continued 
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For example, according to my original figures, or "lie current figures, 
it ranged from 5.4 percent Spanish-surname in 19 72 to 8.4 percent 
Spanish-surname in 1975. So I would suggest that sometimes a call— 

Dr. Green. We both ne.2d the counter-check. 

Dr. Coleman. I would suggest the ball is in your court on that issue. 
Let me make some other points. 

First of all, I don't want to address all the issues. I couldn't address 
all the issues that Dr. Green mentioned. But, rather, I would like to 
suggest that there are two serious issues confronting us. One is an issue 
of policy and the other is an issue of fact. 

The issue of policy is the issue of what are the appropriate policies 
with regard to school desegregation in the United States, both 
desegregation having to do with constitutional protection and any 
desegregation or affirmative integration the society wishes to carry out 
beyond that. That is the first issue to which the fact issues are relevant 
but are not determining. There are differences of opinion with regard 
to this issue. The differences of opinion are based partly on a 
philosophical position and partly on a factual position. 

The second issue is the issue of is there or is there not an effect of 
school desegregation on the loss of whites from central cities wher it 
occurs and, if so, what are the conditions under which this effect takes 
place. 

Now, Dr. Green addresses himself to both of these matters. 

First let me say a little bit about the first of the two matters, the 
question of what are appropriate policies. Dr. Green and I agree very 
strongly that appropriate policies should be those which do not limit 
themselves nor differentially address the central city in the suburban 
areas. This is related to the policy which Dr. Green described as 
freedom of choice, a policy that I was advocating. 

Let me say that in 1968 I tried to get the Legal Defense Fund or 
NAACP to carry out a suit, a suit I would like to see them carry out 
now. For a variety of reasons which were probably good, they decided 
not to do that at that time. But this suit would have been the kind of 
policy which I, based partly on data and partly on philosophical posi- 
tion, would advocate. That is a policy having to do with intradistrict 
transfers. This may or may not be instituted through a court suit, or 
it may or may not be instituted through legislation. 

There is presently in Congress a bill introduced by Congressman 
Richardson Preyer to require the States to make possible such' intradis- 
trict transfers, intradistrict transfers which are what I would describe 
as an "integrating** transfer. That is, the student cannot transfer from 

Letter from Dr. Christine H. Rossell to John A. Buggs, Staff Director, U.S. Comu ission 
on Civil Rights, Mar. 12, 1976 (on file at the Commission). 
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a school to which he would otherwise be assigned to a school which 
is of a higher proportion of his own race. 

' So it could not be a transfer which would lead away from integration 
but, rather, toward integration. But it would provic: two kinds of 
things which I think are critical. One, it would not destabilize the situa- 
tion, which is what with current policies, according to my analysis, is 
happening when central city school desegregation is carried out. 
Secondly, it would provide opportunities for persons, particularly 
blacks, who are prevented by reasons of residential discrimination 
from residing in a particular homogeneous enclave to attend the 
schools in that enclave. 

Dr. Green. When you refer to intradistrict transfer, are you refer- 
ring to transferring black students into suburban communities and sub- 
urban white students into central cities as well? 

Dr. Coleman. No. I am talking about voluntary transfer. I am not 
talking about compulsory— 

Dr. Green. Strictly on a voluntary basis? 

Dr. Coleman. Yes. 

Now, 1 wanted to get straight first of ail the issue of policy position. 
I wanted to get that straight before turning to some of the factual mat- 
ters. 

Now, I would like to say a little bit about the factual matters. I think 
Mr.Hreen has shown that it is possible to find places in which school 
desegregation, including court-ordered desegregation, does not bring 
about a loss of whites. 1 think it is important to know that. I think he 
has shown also that it is possible to carry out analyses and not find 
the loss of whites which in fact does occur, or which I believe does 
occur, when school desegregation occurs under certain conditions. 

Now, he mentions a number of studies. The one that I would like 
to address because it is the only one that I feel is directly relel- 
vant— this is the study by Reynolds Farley* which is a well-conducted 
study and does disagree with mine. It uses the same data but that in 
a somewhat diru e.it way. It is subject to a number of the problems 
which Dr. Green indicates my research is subject to; that is, it is sub- 
ject to the problem of **ecological fallacy,** and the other problems 
which are brought about by not tracing the actual persons who move 
from a district or fail to move into a district. 

Professor Farley does obtain different results than I do. He and I 
have corresponded on this. Neither of us are clear as to why he ob- 



* Reynolds Farley is associate director of the Popalatic" Studies Center of the 
Uni* -Tsity of Michigan. Coiamenting in a letter to the Commission in March 1976, 
Professor Farley indicated that there is no variance between his views as represented 
in his study and the manner in which they are portrayed in this publication. However, 
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tains different results. Bui it is a matter of some concern. He does 
carry out somewhat a different kind of analysis. 

He doesn't include the last year, 1973, which v»c do, because his 
data do not go quite that far. It may well be the case that i* is partly 
because of the fact that he does not use the kind of analysis which 
for us was the most powerful analysis, the one which included the ef- 
fect of what we call between-district segregation — that is, the effect of 
the existence of predominantly white suburbs upon loss that occurs at 
the time of desegregation. 

He has not looked at that. And this is made especially important by 
the fact that in his analysis, because of a different classification of ci- 
ties, he did include some Florida cities which we didn't include. Those 
Florida cities don't show loss of whites upon school desegregation. I 
think it is important to note that. We have only one Florida City in 
our anilysis, and it is simply because it is the only Florida city which 
is classified by the U.S. Office of Education as a central district. 

There are districts like Miami, Dade County, which are not classified 
by the U.S. Office of Education that way. But in fact, what we desired 
to do, both before and after the suggestion of Dr. Pettigrew, was to 
use a classification which would be unchallengeable; and that is, we 
used not our own criteria, but the criteria which are employed by the 
U.S. Office of Education, even when those criteria, it seemed to us, 
were a little bit puzzling. . 

But it is clear that, whether one looks at Tampa or Dade County, 
there has not been a loss of white students in Florida desegregation. 
And I think that should point to son^e important aspects of what hap 
pens when desegregation occurs. One is that they were metropolitan- 
wide desegregation. Another is, as i said, that they were systems which 
had a small proportion of blacks. 

But with regard to the difference between Professor Farley's results 
and my own, it may be because of the fact that he did not include 
the more powerful analysis we carried out and did include a number 
of Florida cities which were excluded by our criteria. 

Now, I am somewhat offended by the apparent implication of Drs. 
Pettigrew and Green that in the selection of cities or in the selection 
of variables that we carried out the kind of motivated search for those 

he has continued to analyze trends in racial segregation in public schools and its rela- 
tionship to change.s in white enrollment and, in September 1976. concluded that there 
may well be a relationship between white flight and school desegregation. He staled in 
an interview reported in the New York Times on September 3, 1976, that "1 disagree 
with Coleman in how long the effects last, but otherwise oiir data shows similar trends." 
He will be updating his study in a report to be published in the fall of 1976 using 1973 
and 1974 data. Letter from Reynolds Farley to John A. Buggs, Staff Director. U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, Mar. 10, 1976 (on file at the Commission). 
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which would provide us with strongest effects. As I have described 
with regard to the selection of cities, that was not so. One could add 
and subtract and juggle around; the set of cities, I thinK, would not 
be very worthwhile. But we attempted to carry out an analysis in 
which there was an unimpeachable criterion by carrying out the analy- 
sis described in our equation 3. 

The analysis is sufficiently powerful, I believe, that no matter what 
set of cities we would have included we would have found much the 
same results. That is indicated also by the fact that if you look in the 
equation-3 analysis, if you look at the effects we obtained for the 
smaller school districts, we find the same kind of effects; slightly 
smaller, but not that ntuch smaller; the same kinds of effects and oc- 
curring under the same kinds of conditions. 

It is only when one fails to include these other factors, that is, the 
proportion black in a city when it desegregates, and the existence of 
white suburbs for white families to move to— it is only when one fails 
to do that that large cities and small cities appear considerably dif- 
ferent. So I am somevy.hat^ offended by the notion that we carried out 
a motivated selection of cities or that we carried out a motivated selec- 
tion of variables. 

Mr. Jackson's analysis is cited a number of times. We used one de- 
pendent variable in that case having to do with what might be 
described as contact between blacks and whites in the school, and 
used another dependent variable in our later analysis. The variable 
which Dr. Green indicates we did not choose because of the fact that 
it, according to him, d'd not :.how strong effect, is in fact the variable 
mat in our more extensive analysis wc did use. 

Also, he calls into question the dependent variable which we used 
because it was not the dependent variable that Dr. Rossell used. Again, 
there is the suggestion that there may be something motivated about 
that. 

The dependent variable we used is the dependent variable that Dr. 
Farley used. If Dr. Farley's study can be used to refute ours, then it 
seems to me a peculiar circumstance that if that question is of such 
profound concern with regard to our study, it should be with regard 
to Professor Farley's. I think it is with regard to neither study. 

I think also that Farley and 1 have used a more nearly correct inde- 
pendent variable as a measure of desegregation than Dr. Rossell uses. 
Essentially, the issue here is whether one looks at what the system says 
it did, which is what Dr. Rossell does, or what actually happened. 

For example! in 1971 in Baltimore, Dt. Rossell classified the 
desegregation that occurred in Baltimore as medium-level desegrega- 
tion, or indicated that there was medium-leve! desegregation in Bal- 
timore in 1971. However, if one looks at the actual index of segrega- 
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tion in 1971 as compared to 1970, the index was .70 in 1970. It was 
.70 in 1971.* 

So there was no desegregation that took place whatever the syst^*rr 
said it did. So I would regard what Professor Farley has done and whur. 
1 have done as the appropriate and correct independent variable for 
the issue in question. 

I might mention something about racial intermarriage because I 
think it is an interesting point. My point with regard to racial intermar- 
riage is not that it is going to provide the quantity of integration in 
our society that occurs with racial balance in the schools. Rather, my 
point with regard to racial intermarriage is that integration in the 
schools and integration in society has depended l-;. ong time upon 
well-intentioned white liberals, many of whom live t white suburbs 
(and increasingly iive in white suburbs), and have \t:ry u!e contact 
with blacks, especially given the kind of demographic trc. ' ,;artly due 
and and partly nol due to desegregation, which are creat i • i' rreasing 
residential segregation in our society. 

I think it is extremely important to have a reasonably *«crr;e yet of 
irterested parties, interested parties in the sense that thei- te sts are 
v«ry fundamental, at the very level of the home, parties inKeres*;.jd in 
the very integration of society. So 1 think we need to address OLU'Sclves 
to the question of how can we obtain strong and stable inte^/a\ion in 
society and the strategies through which this will occur. I am not say- 
ing racial intermarriage is going to be an immediate and overwhelming 
thing. What I am saying is it should be encouraged precisely for that 
reason, precisely because of the fact thnt it, creates a set of interested 
parties whose orientation to this issue is not so fragile as that of a iict 
of white liberals who happen to live in the suburbs. 

I really don't want to say anything else because there will either be 
too little to say or too much to say. 

Chairman Flemming. Thank you vcr> mucn, .0; Coleman. 

Commissioner Ruiz, do yo»» have any Questions? 

Commissioner Ruiz. Yr-s : notice Dr. Coleman gave freedom of 

choice and made referenc \o it as a factor in relieving racial tension. 

My comment is freedom c' choice is nc t a rule of law. It is more akin 

to a jungle procedure, pi>s; accomplishments in this world of oufj by 

the freedom of choice doctrine, the fastest gun, and even genocide, 

really doesn't make it a pretty word for me. 

•Dr. Rosscll responded that the adminisiralive action taken in Baltimore actually inc '^^Licvi 
integration in the targeted schools even ifit did not have ? city-wide efiect. She credits d'y 
with 7.92 percent as the total reassigned to the magnet school^;. The assignment^ attiibutable to 
administrative policy, she views as an important attempt to ileal with segrsgntion as it resulted in 
Baltimore being classified as a ^'medium desegregation** city (5 - 20 percent reassigned). letter 
from Dr. Christine H. Rossell to John A. Suggs, Staff D)r:-':tor. U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, Mar. 12, l976(on fileat the Commission). 
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On this freedom of choice, it has brought economic disruption; = rge 
monopolistic corporate structures took advantage by choice of oiher» 
less powerful economic groups. So we had to pass antitrust laws to 
give the consumer a break against freedom ol choice by large corpora- 
tions. Freedom of choice, 1 think, has its dangers. 

But I would like to elicit a reaction or an opinion, and in order to 
better present the question which is disturbin'i, me. Dr. 
Coleman— before I ask the question, first let me inform you what I 
have perceived from listening to both of you here. I have perceived 
a diagnostic approach in this area of the human relations which in 
reality concerns the nature of man. This diagnostic approach analysis 
which I have been hearing has been dealing in variables. 

I hear this word tossed around all the time, variables, which gives 
me the impression that this is more a subject of art, mat it is not a 
science, depending more upon who is doing the analysis and who is 
presenting the concept for our record here, which leads me al^.o to be- 
lieve that our analysis of cause and effect in this area of busing mty 
not be susceptible to any scientific rationale whatsoever. 

'4 he question is: Doesn't logic tell us that in this area of racial ten- 
sion, we will have to simply condition our society to what may no': be 
palatable to certain persons as part of the price of a civilized riornocra- 
cy? Just like we have to pay taxes, we have to respec. each oth . *s 
property, we have to curb basic, animalistic, human propens des to 
provide for safety and orderliness. What is better for most in our plu- 
ralistic society should be the rule that we should ultimately . .'opt. 

I would like to very much address this issue within thv. context of 
this question in order to find out whether we can come out wv.h some 
consensus. And that is, doesn't logic tell us that in this area of racial 
tension, we will have to simply condition our society to what may h ■ 
best for all of us? 

Dr. Coleman. I would certainly agree with that. I think t*^^.re m:. . 
be differences of opinion as to what may be best for all of us. 

I think it is quite necessary in certain matters having to do with con- 
stitutional protection. This is what the courts are for and this is what 
the courts properly do. It is quite necessary for rules of logic i> be 
used to condition society independent of public opinion, insu! teJ 
from popular support or absence of support, to require the population 
to live up to the Constitution. 

I think what is at issue here is not that. What is at issue here is what 
are the proper means and what are the effective means of affumatrve 
integration in society. Not constitutional protection— 

Commissioner Ruiz. Is your alternative instead of busing, intermar- 
riage? 

18d 
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Dr. Coleman. No. My alternative instead of compulsory racial 
balance is the alternative I have said. What I have described is the in- 
tegrating transfer. Let me comment on that a moment since you did 
mention it. 

Whites, and especially upper-income whites, already have freedom 
of choice by freedom of residence. The proposal that 1 am suggesting 
and the bill that is in Congress now is one to give blacks and lower- 
income whites exactly the same kind of freedom. That is, the freedom 
of choice, the freedom lo attend whatever school you desire in a 
metropolitan area independently of whenj you live. 

Commissioner Ruiz. Then you are in favor of freedom of choice. 
Did I get that correctly? 

Dr.. Coleman. What do you mean by freedom of choice? 

Commissioner Ruiz. To do what you like to do. Not a rule of law. 

Dr. Coleman. No, you have to specify that more clearly. 

Commissioner Ruiz. Well, Hitler had freedom of -hoice. People in 
Germany had freedom of choice. In the early West, people had 
freedom of choice, where the fastest gun exercised that freedom. Now 
I don*t know what you mean by freedom of choice. 

Dr. Coleman. Would you like for me to specify it again? 

Commissioner Ruiz. Yes. You said, as I understood, that persons in 
the upper white class can do anything they want to with respect 
because they have that choice, send their children where they will. Do 
you want a similar right given to the underprivileged people? 

Dr. Coleman. Right. 

Commissioner Ruiz. How would you get that right, by changing the 
economy? 

Vice Chairman Horn, You are interested in what incentives would 
he provide? I assume that*s the question. 
Commissioner Ruiz. I don*t know. 

Dr. Coleman. Let me respond to precisely what the policy is. The 
policy is a policy which would allow any child in a metropolitan area 
to transfer to any school v h did not have a higher proportion of 
his race in the metropolitan area with transportation paid by public 
funds. This would allow persons who have been discriminated against 
because of income, or more usually because of race, from residing in 
a particular area or particular school district or particular attendance 
zone to attend school in that zone. Do you understand? 

Commissioner Ruiz. Yes, I understood you. 

Chairman Flemming. Commissioner Horn. 

Vice Chairman Horn. Mr. Coleman, are you satisfied with the data 
that you had available to analyze the problem that you posed? 
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Dr. Coleman. We have the following kind of situation. We are in 
the process of carrying out a variety of policies, or a :»it of policies^ 
in a situation in which we have only a few cases. We have on; ' 20 
of the largest cities in the United States; and, as a consequence, we 
cannot wait until the policies have been carried out with regard to all 
of those cities before attempting to infer what might be the con- 
sequences of those policies. 

As a social scientist, 1 would prefer to have data after the fact with 
regard to a much larger number of these districts. I would prefer to 
have data after Detroit had undergone very large-scale desegregation; 
Cleveland, which is in the process of litigation; Baltimore, which is in 
the process of litigation; and a number of other cities which have not 
undergone desegregation so we could have a stronger fix on that. 

However, I do feel we have had enough experience now with regard 
to these cities to make some fairly strong statistical evidence. So I am 
confident that the results that we have come to do show as well as can 
be done at present what the likely consequences of certain kinds of 
policies might be. 

Vice Chairman Horn. What data, though, would you suggest? This 
is a long-term process that we really need to get at this problem and 
the consequences of segregation and desegregation. What would you 
outline, briefly? I realize that you could take all afternoon to answer 
that question, but iri summary. 

Dr. Coleman. 1 think one thing that has been extremely unfortunate 
is that the country was faced with an opportunity, particularly right be- 
fore 1970— and it is still faced with an opportunity— to obtain 
knowledge about the consequences of the policies that are in effect in 
the area of school desegregation. However, there has not been at the 
Federal level— despite the existence: of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, despite the existence of the U.S. Office of Education, despite the 
existence of its parent body, the Department of Health, Ed.ication, and 
Welfare, which are admini.stering such policies— there has not been 
any systematic and continuous and comparable gathering, of dat» in- 
itiated at the Federal level on the variety oi consequences of schoo- 
desegregation. 

! would like to see a focus on at least three consequences, one, the 
consequence on achievement of both blacks and whites in the schools. 
Second is the consequence on interracial attitudes and attitudes about 
oneself; and third is the consequence on population stability, demo- 
graphic stability, because it is demographic stability in the long run 
which will give us either residentially segregated or integrated society. 
However, that just hasn^t been done, and it has been left to a variety 
of partly poorly- and partly well-conceived studies done at the local 
level for us to attempt to infer something about those consequences. 
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Fortunately, the Office for Civil Rights of HEW has gathered data 
under law on the racial composition of schools throughout the country 
since 1968. It is those data which have allowed both Farley and me 
and will allow others to carry out the kind of research wc have carried 
out. 

Vice Chairman Horn. 1 might just comment. Dr. Coleman, as per- 
haps you know, this Commission invested—what, Mr. Buggs, $150,000 
perhaps?— in the design with the RAND Corporation, published in 
September 1974, on a design for a national longitudinal study on 
school desegregation. This project is something that I and others have 
advocated for two and a half years on this Commission and we can't 
seem to get anybody interested in pursuing it. 

But this study would do what many of the critics have objected to 
in all the research, which is provide a longitudinal study on individuals, 
covering just the points you are making. Not only achievement, but 
improvement or whatever, on interracial attitudes, population, etc. 

I think it is a tragedy that given the human and constitutional issues 
involved this Government can't find $5 to $15 million, which is what 
I think it would take, to examine what is going on in this country, and' 
that this study has been put on ice partly because of attitudes in the 
white liberal community, etc. I would hope that project could be 
resuscitated some time. 

Now, I would like to know, to what extent social class was a variable 
in any of your research? 

Dr. Coi.EMAN. In the research I have just been carrying out, social 
class was not a variable at all because in the data gathered by the Of- 
fice for Civil Rights the only classification of student bodies of schools 
was classification by race. 

Vice Chairman Horn. This concerns me because on white flight I 
think you might look at the problem of class flight from the center city 
to the suburb, even realizing the racially discriminatory practices in the 
suburbs when it is black middle class moving there. What concerns me 
is that we haven't properly isolated these factors in many of these stu- 
dies. 1 want the degree to which you think this should be a considera- 
tion. 

Dr. Coleman. \ think it should be a consideration because I think 
one of the unfortunate things about the population mobility thai is oc- 
curring, and this is quite apart from whether it is due to or not due 
to desegregation, the increasing segregation between central city and 
suburbs that both Dr. Green and 1 agree is occurring is not only racial 
segregation, but also the whites moving out are whites who are more 
educationally advantaged, more upper middle class, more middle class. 
And the few blacks who are able because of some break in discrimina- 
tion to move to the suburbs are the same thing. » i 
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Vice Chairman Horn. Do you know of any data on the black mid- 
dle-class flight to the suburbs? Are there any studies along that line? 

Dr. Coleman. I think there are some studies beginning to be done 
on that, but I don't know. I think it is probably, according to my data, 
that flight is more pronounced in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan 
area than in any other city. But it may well be being studied right now. 

Vice Chairman Horn. I am interested in the cause and effect. The 
claim was originally made in the nev/spapers that it was court-ordered 
desegregation that caused this white flight. I think the studies and coAi- 
mentary I have heard here shows that you had an exodus to the sub- 
urbs even in cities where there were very few black residents. 

I wonder if a lot of this so-called flight, which I would view as class 
flight, is partly due not so much to the changing composition of the 
inner-city school, but ather to the availability of low-cost housing that 
is really the only option people of low income—which, proportionate- 
ly, blacks are higher than whites, although absolutely there are more 
poor whites— are able to secure? Do you have any feeling or research 
on that? 

Dr. Coleman. 1 would certainly feel that that is probably the case, 
that the existence of housing at particular levels cf expenditure is a 
very strong factor in influencing population trends. 

Vice Chairman Horn. I have one or two more, Mr. Chairman. 

On interdistrict transfer, you have mentioned the so-called freedom 
of choice idea which has a number of connotations to people in the 
civil rights community, most of them unpleasant, most of them in the 
belief that where it was tried in the South, it didn't work. 

Dr. Coleman. First, let me say I didn't describe u\\s as freedom of 
choice at all. It was Dr. Green that defvcribed it as this. 1 would 
describe it as an integrating transfer. 

Dr. Green. You were quoted this weekend. 1 realize sometimes 
quotes may not be accurate, but 1 have seen in at least two major 
newspapers, the Detroit Free Press t*nd New York Times, the term 
"choice" used. It was used in the context of parents' being able to 
select school as well as residential sites for their children. This is why 
we in turn use the term freedom of choice. 

Dr. Coleman. I didn't use the term freedom of choice. I did use the 
term choice. I am not against choice. 

Vice Chairman Horn. Let me just say, doesn't this assume that to 
achieve your policy outcome, which would be a better proportion of 
black and white students in these schools and allowing this freedom 
of movement by providing certain incentives such as the provision of 
publicly-paid transportation, etc., that a certain degree of good will 
must exist in these communities? U such a policy outcome likely in the 
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absence of that good *viir? It seems you have a philosophical, 
psychological problem. 

Dr. Coleman. I think it requires some good will in the sense of not 
moving into the streets or something like that. But 1 don't believe it 
requires perfect good will in the sense that, according to the proposal 
that I have and according to the bill now in Congress, this would be 
a requirement which is imposed upon the receiving school district 
without veto power. The receiving school district could net refuse to 
accept children who came Trom out of the attendance zone or put of 
the district, up to a particular percentage, some percentage which was 
below that which would require it to go on split shifts. But a percent- 
age which would be rea.sorably high. 

Vice Chairman Horn. As I understand it, you basically favor a 
metropolitan solution. You do not favor a forced metropolitan solu- 
tion. 

Dk. Coleman. That puts it very well. I favor very much a 
metropolitan solution because these data, and I think other data- and 
Dr. Green and I agree upon this— that central-city solutions are not 
going to create population stability, that solutions must be 
metropolitan solutions. I would favor because of ccn.iin philosophical 
positions those metropolitan solutions which do not involve a compul- 
sory racial balance in the metropolitan area but which do involve a 
greater range of choice. 

Vice Chairman Horn. If I might, Mr. Chair.rnan, insert in the record 
an interesting exchange between Dr. Coleman and two individuals that 
appeared in the October issue of Phi Delta Kappa's journal. The first 
is an article by Biloine Whiting Young and Grace Billings Bress enti- 
tled **Coleman's Retreat and the Politics of Good Intentions," then Dr. 
Coleman's response, **Social Research and Advocacy: A Response to 
Young and Bress." 

I think these are interesting articles on the early distortions made by 
some of the advocates of the so-called Coleman Report, Version 1, in 
the sixties. And a statement made by one author, **Under the Johnson 
Administration the Coleman Report was trumpeted to the point of 
distortion by both HEW and"'the Ciyil .Rights Commission to make it 
as powerful a weapon as it could be in the desegregation effort." 

That comes from the articles by Gerald Grant. 

Chairman Flemming. Without objection, those articles will be in- 
serted in the rcxord at this point. 

[The material described is on file at the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights.] 

Commissioner Freeman. As you know. Doctor, I am a lawyer, not 
a social scientist. So my discipline has been along the lines of the rule 
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of law and basic constitutioiutl, legal issues. So when this first surfaced, 
this paper on the school desegregation and loss of whites, my question 
first was: so what? That is not relevant to any issue or any discussion 
when you are talking about enforcement of the law. However, it has 
been a campaign, and the issue of desegregation and whether or not 
this country is going to enforce a law has now become one with which 
we must deal. 

So I would like— particularly because when we talk about a black 
central city and white suburbia, we are talking about conditions in 
which State and Federal officials have failed to enforce the law. We 
don*t need any new laws with respect to that. The State and Federal 
officials have failed to enforce ihe law to prohibit racial segregation, 
the laws to prohibit racial discrimination in employment and housing. 

I would like to know if you have any comments with respect to the 
protection of the laws because whether a person achieves or not is not 
a constitutional issue. But whether that person has equal opportunity 
is. 

Dr. Coleman. I agree with you very much, Commissioner Freeman, 
that social scientists' data on white flight or aclrirevement or whatever 
are not relevant to issues which have to do with the law, which have 
to do with constitutional protection under the 14th amendment. I 
agree with that very much. 

My only difference with some persons— I am not sure whether it is 
a difference with you or not— but my only difference with some per- 
sons is the amount of school desegregation that is required by the law 
as eradication of the results of de jure segre^'ation. In other words, ! 
see, and I think the Court sees, as well, two aspects of school 
desegregation. One is de jure segregation, which was most pronounced 
under the dual systems of the South but which has also been found 
in the North by specific actions of school districts, and the other is 
what has been termed de facto segregation. 

In order to overcome the former, court solutions are necessary. 
Those court solutions should, \ believe be blind to data of the sort we 
have been discussing. With regard to .he latter, affirmative integration 
beyond that which is required to live up to the law is, I believe, desira- 
ble. I don*t believe the courts are the correct instruments to carry that 
out. 1 believe there are other instruments which are the correct instru- 
ments to carry it out because we are dealing now with affirmative in- 
tegration rather ihan protection under t'ne l;iW. 

The difference that I have with some persons is what fraction of the 
segregation that exists now is segregation which lies under this first 
category, de jure segregation, and what fraction is segregation which 
lies under the second category ivhich requires affirmative integration 
in order to carry it out. 
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Commissioner Freeman. I don't recognize any dir^rence between 
so-called de facto and de jure. What we are really talking about is the 
failure of State and Fedcrnl officials to enforce the laws. 

Dr. Coleman, if you uon't recognize the difference — 

Commissioner Freeman. The courts are the only ones who have 
really been doing anything. It is true that they may not be the best 
ones. If the executive branch would have enforced Title VI with 
respect to schools, site selection, housing, etc., then the white folks 
who want to run to the suburbs would not have had anywhere to run 
because black people and poor people would have been out there too. 

Dr. Green. It you look at segregated school districts throughout the 
country as planned action, the^ the difference between de facto and 
de jure segregation beccnes minimal. 1 think that has been well 
discussed in legal circles. 

The question 1 would like to ask is this: If the courts are not the 
proper instruments of change in this regard, what specific kinds of 
strategies would you suggest? Let's assume — 

Chairman Flemming. 1 have a time problem here. 1 know that some 
people have planes to catch. We are to have the privilege of listening 
to two reactors. I rather feel that we should move to listening to them 
at this time unless any member of the Commission has any further 
question. 1 would like to get into that last dialogue myself. But I recog- 
nize our time constraints. There are only two reactors. A third. Dr. 
Presser, was unable to come. I would like Dr. Wolf and Dr. Epps, if 
they would, to just join us on the platform. 

I know there are some plane problems. But if they can come up now 
and join Dr. Green and Dr. Coleman in a dialogue. Then the Commis- 
sioners w'M have additional questions. 

I will follow the order on the program here. The first person's name 
on the program is Dr. Wolf, who is director of the Indiana Center for 
Evaluation, Indiana University, i will also introduce at the same time 
Dr. Epps, who is professor of urban education at the University of 
•Chicago. We are very happy to have both of you here. You hv/c 
listened to the dialogue that has been taking place ^lere. Please cc.mc 
into it at any point that you so desire. 
Dr. Woin 

Dr. Wolf. Well, I had somewliat misunderstood the purpose of this 
panel. 1 was under the assumption that we would be questioning Dr. 
Coleman and Dr. Green about iheir papers. It appears that that will 
not be the case. So I have several points that I would like to make. 

Chairman Flemming. Go at it any way you want. 

Dr. Wolf. Once that became apparent to me, i have several points 
, r would like to make. I would be glad to hear what Dr. Coleman or 
Dr. Green have to comment on it. 
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